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T 0 
Mr. MOORE. 


Dear SIR, 
N the liſt of thoſe 3 E am 
proud to call my aſſiſtants in 
this work, and to the principal of 
whom, as far as they are come to 
my knowledge, I have dedicated the 
former volumes of it, to have omit- 
ed you, my beſt and ſineereſt friend, 
would have been. ſtrange and un- 
pardonable. It would have been 
ſtrange, as you are ſenſible. how 
high a regard I have always paid to 
whatever came from your hand; 
and unpardonable, as I am convin- 
ced you never ſate down to write 
nc a paper, but from motives of 
| pure 


Em 


DEDICATION. 
pure love and affection. It is true, 
1 and I ſcorn to flatter even in a dedi. 
It | cation, I have not always regarded 
1 your papers with that degree of ad- 
miration, which ſome other of my 
1 correſpondents commanded from 
[ 3 me; yet ſo partial have I been bb 
1! your talents and abilities, that you 
muſt own I have never through the 
whole courſe of the work refuſed any 
one of your lucubrations : inſomuch 
that I greatly fear my readers may 
now and then have reaſon to re- 
proach me with having ſuffered my 
friendſhip to blind my judgment. 
Bur let Malice and Envy fay 
their pleaſure, I ſhall always ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the fa- 
your of your affiſtance in the long | 
contention I have had with the © 
vices and follies of the world; and 
„ chat 


DEDICATION. 


that it was frequently owing to your 
jronical ſmile, that I have been 
enabled to raiſe the laugh of rail- 
lery in favour of virtue and good 
manners. I confeſs indeed, and 

you will not be angry that to your- 
ſelf I avow it, the immortality 1 
have reaſon to hope for, ariſes from 
the conjunction of many higher 
names than yours, which I have 
had the honour to affociate with 
me in this favour'd undertaking. _ 
And here I feel my vanity ſtrug- 

gling to get looſe, and indulge it - 
{elf in the pleaſing theme. The 
name of FiTz-ADAM ſhall be car- 
ried down to lateſt poſterity with 
thoſe of his age, the moſt admir'd 
for their genius, their learning, 
their wit and humour. But I check. 


myſelf —I dare not engage in the 
Vor. VI. 2 taſlæ 
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DEDICATION. 
taſk of ſaying what ought to be (ai 
on this occaſion, and therefore beg 
leave to hide my inability in ad 

Vo will pardon, Sir, this ſhort 
digreſſion, tho' not made in your 
favour ; and be aſſured, notwith. 
ſtanding all I have ſaid, and what. 
ever I may think of you as a Wri- 


ter, as a man I bear you a true af. 
fection, take a very intereſted part 
in all your concerns, and ſhould 


you ever meet with that reward 
from the public, which I think 
your merits have long deſerved, [ 
hope you are ſatisfied that no one 
will more truly rejoice in your good 


fortune than 


Dear SIR, | 
Your moſt affettionate Friend, 
and Humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 
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NumMB, 174. THURSDAY, April 29, 1756. 


HE following letter has ſo genuine 
and natural an air, that T cannot 
doubt of its coming from a corre- 
pended who has experienced every circum- 


ſtance he has deſcribed; I ſhall therefore lay ' 


it before my readers without the e of | -. 
a ſingle word. „ in g 


T 0 Mr. Frrz-ApAx. 


Sim, | 


' Amon the variety of ſubjects with which 
you have entertained and inſtructed the public, 


1 do not remember that you have any where 


touched upon the folly and madneſs of ambi- 
tion ; which for the benefit of all thoſe who 


are dilfatisfied with their preſent ſituations, 1 
n beg 
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beg leave to illuſtrate by giving the hiſtory of 
my own life. 

I Am the ſon of a younger brother of a good 
family, who at his deceaſe left me a little for- 
tune of a hundred pounds a year. I was put 
early to Eton ſchool, where I learnt Latin and 


Greek, from whence I went to the univerſity, 


where I learnt — not totally to forget them. 


-T came to my fortune while I was at college; 


and having no inclination to follow any pro- 


feſſion, I removed myſelf to town, and lived for 
ſometime as moſt ybunggentlemen do, by ſpend- 


ing four times my income. But it was my hap- 
'pineſs, before it was too late, to fall in love, and 
to marry a very amiĩable young creature, whoſe 
fortune was juſt ſufficient to repair the breach 


made in my own. With this agreeable com- 


panion I retteated to the country, and endea- 


voured as well as I was able to ſquare my 


wiſhes. to my circumſtances. In this endea- 


6ur I fuccecded ſo well, that except a few 


private harkerings after a little more than! 
poſſeſſed, and now and then a ſich when | 


Toach and ſtæ happened to drive'by — in * 


Wilks, Iwas a very happy man. 
| Teak truly aſſure you, Me: rise. 2 
"th 


.:4 
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though our family ceconomy was not much 
to be boaſted of, and in conſequence of it, we 
were frequently driven to great ſtreights and 


' © difficulties, Fexperienced more real ſatisſaction 


in this humble ſituation, than I have ever done 
ſince in more enviable circumſtances. We were 
ſometimes indeed a little in debt, but when mo- 
ney came in, the pleaſure of diſcharging what 
we owed was more than an equivalent for the 
pain it put us to: and though the narrowyneſs 
of our circuraſtances ſubjected us to many cares 
and anxieties, it ſerved to keep the body in 
action as well as the mind: for as our garden 
was ſomewhat large, and required more. hands 
to keep i in order than we could afford to 
hire, we laboured daily in it ourſelves, and 
drew health from our neceſſitie. 

I HAD a little boy, who was the delight of 
my heart, and who probably might have been 
ſpoilt by nurſing, if the attention of his parents 
had not been otherwiſe employed. His mo- 
ther was naturally of a ſickly conſtitution, but 
the affairs of her family, as they engroſſed all 
her thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. 
The ordinary troubles of life, which to thoſe 
who have nothing elſe to think of, arealmoſ. 

os 24, inſup- 
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inſupportable, were leſs terrible to us, than to 
perſons in eaſter circumſtances : for ir is a cer- 
tain truth, however your readers may pleaſe | 
to receive it, that where the mind is divided 
between many cares, the anxiety is lighter 
than where there is only one to contend with, 
Or even in the happieſt ſituation, in the midſt 
of eaſe, health and affluence, the mind is ge- 

: nerally ingenious at tormenting itſelf, loſing 
the immediate enjoyment of thoſe invaluable 
bleffings, by the painful ſuggeſtion that * 
are too great for continuance. . 

Tuksx are the reflections that I have made ' 
ſince: for I do not attempt to deny that I ſighed 
frequently for an addition to my fortune. The 

- death of a diſtant relation, which happened 

five years after our marriage, gave me this ad- 
dition, and made me for a time the happieſt 
man living. My income was now increaſed 
to ſix hundred a year; and I hoped, with a lit- 
tle economy, to be able to make a figure 
with it. But the 1 ill health of my wife, which 
in lefs eaſy circumſtances had not touched me 
ſo nearly, was now conſtantly in my thoughts,* 
and ſoured all my enjoyment. The conſci- 
| vuſneſs too of being” ſuch an eſtate to leave to 
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my boy, made me ſo anxious to preſerve him, : 
that inſtead of ſuffering him to run at pleaſure 
vhere he pleaſed, and to grow hardy by exer- 
ciſe, I almoſt deſtroyed him by confinement. 
We now did nothing in our garden, becauſe 
ve were in circumſtances to have it kept by 
others: but as air and exerciſe were neceſſary 
for our healths, we reſolved to abridge our- 
ſelves in ſome unneceſſary articles, and to ſet 
up an equipage., This in time brought with it. 

a. train of expences, which we bad neither . 
prudence to foreſee, nor courage to prevent, . 
For as it enabled us to extend the circuit of our * 


viſits, it greatly encreaſed our acquaintance, 
and ſubjected us to the neceſſity of making 


continual entertainments at home, in return 


for all thoſe which we were invited to abroad. 
The charges that attended this new manner 


of living were much too great for the income | 
we poſſeſſed ; infomuch that we found our- 
ſelves in a very ſhort, time more neceſſitous 
than ever. Pride would not ſuffer us to lay 
down our equipage ; and to live in a manner 
uſfuitable to it, was what we could not bear 


to think of. To pay the debts I had con 


tracted, I was ſoon. forced to mortgage, and: 


* IC 7 - at 
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at laſt to ſell, the beſt part of my eſtate; 
and as it was utterly impoſſible to keep up the 
parade any longer, we thought it adviſeable to 
remove of a ſudden, to ſell our coach in town, 
and to look out for a new ſituation, at a great 
diſtance from our acquaintance. 
Bur unfortunately for my peace, I carried 
the habit of expence along with me, and was 
very near being reduced to abſolute want, 
wy the unexpected death of an uncle and 
his two ſons, who died within a few weeks of 
"ei other, I fucceeded to an eſtate ver: 
_ thouſand pounds a year. 
Aup now, Mr. Fitz- Adam, both you and 
your readers will undoubtedly call me a very 
happy man: and fo indeed I was. I ſet about 
the regulation of my family with the moſt 
pleaſing ſatisfaction. The ſplendor of my 
_ equipages, the magnificence of my plate, the 
crowd of ſervants that attended me, the ele- 
gance of my houſe and furniture, the grandeur 
of my park and gardens, the luxury of my ta- 
ble, and the court that was every where paid 
me, gave me inexpreſſible delight, ſo long 
as they were novelties : but no ſooner were 


* become habitual to me, than T loſt all 


manner 


e 
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manner of reliſh for them; and I diſcovered | 
in a very little time, that by having nothing 
to with for, I had nothing to enjoy. My ap- : 
petite grew palled by ſatiety, a perpetual 

crowd of viſitors robbed me of all domeſtic en- 
joyment, my ſervants plagued me, and my 


ſteward cheated me. 


But hd euricet grentatds did tevend gen 
Daily experience convinced me that I was 
compelled. to live more for others than myſelf. 
My uncle had been a great party man, and a 
zealous oppoſer of all miniſterial meaſures ; 
and as his eſtate was the largeſt of any gentle- 
man's in the county, he ſupported an intereſt” 
in it beyond any of his competitors, My fa- 


ther had been greatly obliged by the court | 
party, which determined me in gratitude to 


declare myſelf on that fide : but the difficulties 
I had to encounter were too many and too 
great for me; inſomuch that I have been baf- 
fled and defeated in almoſt every thing I have 
undertaken. To deſert the cauſe I have em- 
barked in would diſgrace me; and to go greater 
lengths in it will almoſt undo me. I am en- 
gzged in a perpetual ſtate of warfare with the 
principal gentry of the county, and am curſed 
—_ by 
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by my tenants and dependants for compelling 
them at every election to vote (as they are 


' Pleaſed to tell me) contrary to their con- 
ſcience. 


- My wife and I had once pleaſed ourſelves 
with the -thought of being uſeful -to the 
| neighbourhood, by dealing out our charity to 
the poor and induſtrious; but the perpetual 
hurry in which we live, renders us incapable 
of look ing out for objects ourſelves ; and 
the agents we entruſt are either pocketing our 
bounty, or. beſtowing it on the undeſerving. 
At night when we retire to reſt, we are vent 
ing our complaints on the miſeries of the day, 
and praying heartily for the return of that 
peace, which was only the companion of our 
humbleſt ſituation. if 

Tris, ' fir, is my hiſtory ; ; 4. if you DE 
it a place in your paper, it may ſerve to incul - 
cate this important truth, that where pain, 
ſickneſs and abſolute want are out of the 
. queſtion, no external change of circumſtances 
can make a man more laſtingly happy than he 
was before. It is to an ignorance of this truth, 
that the univerſal diſſatisfaction of mankind is 
principally to be aſcribed, Care i is the lot of 

x life; ; 
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life; and he that aſpires to greatneſs in hopes 
to get rid of it, is like one who throws him- 
ſelf into a furnace to avoid the ſhivering of an 
ague. ON 
TE only ſatisfaction I can enjoy in my 
preſent ſituation is, that it has not pleaſed 
Heaven in its wrath to make me a king. 


I am, 


Sn, 


You our conflant reader. | 
2d ys bumble ſont 
A. B. 


6 1 , A 
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Nous, 175. Taynavax, May 6, 1756. 


| on To Mr, ira Abl. eh 
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si, 


|; O muſt "8 3 obſerved upon 
; the face of thatuſeful piece of machinery, 
c a clock, the minute and hour hands; in their 
| en through the twelve diviſions of the 
V day, 
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day, to be not only ſhifting continually from 
one figure to another, but to ſtand at times 
in a quite oppoſite direction to their former 
bearings, and to each other. Now I con- 
ceive this to be pretty much the cafe with that 
complicated piece of MECHANISM, a modern 
female or young woman of faſhion : for as ſuch 

I was accuſtomed to conſider that part of the 

ſpecies, as having no power to determine their 
own motions and appearances, but as acted 
upon by the mode, and ſet to any point, 
which the party who took the lead, or (to 

| ſpeak more properly) its REGULATOR, pleaſed. 

- But it has ſo happened in the circumrotation 
of modes and faſhions, that the preſent ſet are 
not only moving on continually from one pretty 
fancy and conceit to another, but have de- 

_ parted quite aſide from their former principles; 
dividing from 'each other in a circumſtance, 
wherein they were always accuſtomed to unite, n 

and uniting, where there was ever wont to be 
a diſtinction or difference. 
I Do. not know whether I make myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently underſtood ; but you will eaſily com- 
prehend my drift, when I tell you, that the 
| prevailing mode, nnn at pre- 
| | ſent 
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ſent to have no mode at all. There is now 
no ſuch thing as an uniform among the ladies, 
no dutiful conformity to the pattern or ſtan- 
dard, as heretofore : but the mode is /a:d open, 
and there appears the ſame ſpirit againſt a con- _ 
duſrve faſhion, as againſt an excluſrve trade. 
The pride now is to get as far away as poſſible, 
not-only from the vulgar, but from one ano- 
ther, and that too, as well in the firſt prin- 
ciples of dreſs, as in its ſubordinate decora- 
tions: fo that this fluctuating humour. is per- 
petually ſhewing itſelf in ſome new and. parti- 
cular ſort of cap, flounce, knot or tippet; and 
every woman that you meet, affects indepen- 
dency, and to ſet up for herſelf. | | 
Now, as I profeſs myſelf to be a ſtickler for 
liberty, and againſt all invidious limitations, 
as well as a lover of variety, and an encou- 
rager of invention, I am therefore not diſpleaſ- 
ed with theſe fair independents for this notable 
attempt of their's to vindicate the honour and 
freedom of their own fancies and judgments . 
upon this occaſion. But as they have wander- 
ed away from each other in the ſeveral articles 
of dreſs, ſo have they united altogether as hap- 
pily in a point which cannot fail of recom- 
| mending 
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mendirg iefelf to ſuch as have a critical ear, 
and are apt to be offended with any diſagree- 
ment of ſounds, namely, in voICE and El- 
CUTION, in which they maintain a ſurprizing 
uniformity. A friend of mine, whoſe ear 
(as you will perceive from what I am going to 
relate of him) is not turned for our modern 
oratory, was introducing the other day ſome 
uncourtly obſervations upon this head, which 
I ſhall take the freedom to ſet down at full | 
length. = 
* THE beauty and power of fhpeech, ay he, 
e was wont to be the reſult of clearneſs and 
< perſpicuity, of a diſtinct and harmonious 
* elocution, of a juſt and proper cadence, to- 
« gether with a natural and eaſy diverſity of 
* manner and phraſe, growing out of the 
<« ſubje, and congenial with. it. Converſation 
e is never ſo pleaſing, as when it is compoſed 
« of a well-ordered variety of perſons and cha- 
* racers, tempering and recommending each 
© other; where the forward and importunate 
are qualified and reſtrained by the diffident 
& and the modeſt; the bold and peremptory 
ce by the more ſupple and complaiſant; where 
« the rien with the meek, the lively with | 
ce the 
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the ſedate, make a happy mixture, and all 
« together go into the compoſition of an 
« agreeable ſociety. Whereas the converſa- 
« tion of the female world (continues my 
« friend) is at preſent all out of the fame 
_ & piece: all diſtinctions are taken away, and 
« the ſeveral ranks and orders among them 
« laid into one. There is one line of ſenti- 
« ment, air, manner, tone and phraſe, run- 
ce ning through the whole, and no diſcerning 
« for a few ſeconds, a young woman with fix 
« or eight hundred pounds to her fortune, 
«from a ducheſs ; eſpecially if ſhe happens 
c to have been allowed to keep company with 
« her betters. I know ſeveral of theſe humble 
c companions, who with no leſs impropriety | 
ec than impotence, are ever ſtraining them- 
"6 ſelves and their throats in company, to get | 
6 upon a level with their quality-friends ; and 
ce at all other times you ſhall ſee them affect- 
ing to ſpeak (as the Latins well expreſs it) 
&« ore rotundo, full and ſonorous, round and 
<« peremptory, with 2 very deciſive emphaſis, as 

* if there could lie no appeal from their ſen- 
« tence; taking a larger ſcope for utterance, 
* by opening their mouths to a diſproportion- 
« ate 
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« ate width; inſomuch, that I have looked 
te upon myſelf, while in their company, as 
« ſitting in the midſt of half a ſcore hautboys, 
ea ſort of muſick, that, when attempted by 
& unſkilful hands, has ſomething in it mightily - 

„ gyerbearing, though they tell me, when 
« exerciſed by ſuch as are qualified for it, and 
cc mixed with other inſtruments, it will an- 
ce {wer very well. Such is the pomp of utter- 

s ance of our preſent women of faſhion; 
*« which, though it may tend to ſpoil many a 
pretty mouth, can never recommend an in- 
different one. And hence it is that there is 
& ſo great a ſcarcity of originals, and that the 
& ear is ſuch a daily ſufferer from an identity of 
« phraſe, whether it be u), horridly, alomi- 
* nably, immenſely, or exceſſevely, which, with 
e three or four more calculated for the ſame 
« ſwiſs- like ſervice, make up the whole ſcale 
«or gamut of modern female converſation. 
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| „ FTERE are many cauſes aſſigned (con- 
| 8 tc tinues he) why ſo many of the males live 
1 <« ſingle, and it has been principally aſcribed - 
IE 4 to the cheap and eaſy opportunities of grati- 


« fication which fall in their way. Now this 


may in a great meaſure be true; but our 
"2 6 fine 
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« fine ladies forget, that while they are daily 
e making ſome new. revelation. of their per- 


« ſons, and are ſo ſtudious to furniſh out a 


« variety of entertainment. to the eye, they 
« have neglected to make a ſuitable proviſion 
« for the ear; and that, ſhould love chance to 
« ftraggle in at the former, he may yet find 
« his way out at the latter. And I have fre- 
« quently remarked, that when a female of 
« this turn, with her fails and ſtreamers out, 
has begun to bear down, in hopes of a prize, 
« the object of the chace has conſtantly ſheer- 
« ed off, and left her to complain of her ill 
« ſucceſs to thoſe much fitter companions, the 
« winds and waves. 

„Now the members of this claſs are the 
© moſt conſiderable in point of numbers: but 
« when upon my retiring from ſome of theſe, 
« and betaking myſelf to a diſtant and more 
i peaceable quarter of the room, I have fallen 
ein with others, whoſe converſation has ben 
«© of a more moderate caſt, and more under 
© the wind, yet I have ſtill obſerved the ſame _ 
* monotony to prevail, the ſame conformity of 
manner and phraſe, and that their pipes 
* were all tuned to the ſame quality note. 


« For, 
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"61 or, as'in the former inſtance, the genera- 
4 lity of thole in high life are ever raiſing their 


voices to a proportionable elevation above 
« the ordinary level, and diſtinguiſhing them- 


2 cc ſelves by a round and ſonorous elocution; 


ſo there are others of the ſame claſs, who 
60 ſeeing nature has not furniſhed them with 
& an adequate ſtrength of lungs, or with or- 


gans framed for a more bold and voluble 


<-utterance, have therefore a good deal of 
ce hat Tully calls the conciſum ac minutum, 2 
< Jaconic, mincing kind of ſpeech, extremely 
« quick and peremptory, equally emphatical 


4 and deciſive, and generally enforced with a 
* ſhort dictatorial bridle and nod of the head, 


cc ag an inconteſtible ratification of what they 


_ <6 are pleaſed to affirm or deny. And theſe, 


c as well as thoſe above mentioned, have 


* multitudes of inferior admirers and copyiſts 
ce in their train, preſſing cloſe behind, aud 
* treading upon their heels, 


& TT'is true, I am an enemy, for the moſt 


4 part, to that reigning practice of making the 
«6 perſon, who laſt left the company, a ſubject 


<« for general canvaſs by thoſe that remain: 


yet whenever any of theſe non-originals 
| c (whom | 
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« (whom we cannot ſo properly pronounce to 
« be full of themſelves, as full of other people) 
« ſhall have taken her leave, and got the 
c door upon her back, the company, in my 
<« opinion, ſhould have fiee ſcope and licence 
« to go into an immediate enquiry, who ſhe 
« is, what fortune ſhe has, what her educa- 
« tion has been, whether handſome, tolera- 
« ble, or, Kc. and fo on through the uſual 
* courſe of particulars, In ſhort”—— © 
My friend was going on in the ſame ſtrain, 
when J interpoſed, and began to expoſtulate 
with him upon ſome of the above particulars. 
„ Nay, nay, fays he, don't think me partial 
neither; I may perhaps give them their re- 
« venge upon our ſex at ſome future 6pportu- 
« nity ;” and ſo left me. 23 
Urom the whole, I very much ußeck (as 
aid before) that my friend's ear is none of 
the beſt; but at the ſame time I muſt do him 
the juſtice to obſerve, that I myſelf am at 
times ſomewhat deaf, and that he is generally 
allowed to be a very ſenſible well- Judging n man. 
| 1 am, 5 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, c. 
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Mr honeſt correſpondent appears to be in 
ſome pain, Jeſt the ſreedom and ſimplicity of 
his friend's argument may nat happen to 
ſquare with that delicacy and complaiſance, 
which have been hitherto maintained by the 
WorLD. towards the beautiful part of our 
ſpecies: but however that be, I muſt confeſs 
that J haye fallen of late myſelf into ſome- 
what of the ſame train oi thinking 
IT is, certain, there is a diſtinction and 
ſubordination of Ayle, as well as of rant, and 
a gradation to be preſerved in point of pbra- 
Fele, as well as of precedency. Any en- 
cCroachment in the one caſe being altogether 
as unſeemly as in the other. An affectation 
of talling above our level, is as bad as dreſſing. 
above it; and that which is current within 
the precinct of St. James's, will hardly paſs 
any where elſe. Here the originals are to be 
found; all the reſt are counterfeits, and are 
eaſily diſcovered, Nay, though people of qua- 
lity have the unqueſtionable - privilege. of 
breaking the peace, and violating the laws of 
grace and harmony, there ought nevertheleſs 
to be a due proportion obſerved even among 


theſe, Thus a ducheſs may be twice as loud 
| | and 


ee ee J2389 8 
Nuns. 176. TrvzeDar, May 13 1156. | 


OING to viſit an old friend at his cout- 
try ſeat laſt week, I found him at back - 
gammon with the vicar of the pariſh, My 
friend received me with the heartieſt welcome, 
and introduced the doctor to my acquaintance. 
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and overbearing as a counteſs; a counteſs a2 
a ſimple baroneſs, and fo. downward: but ſuch - 


a pompouſneſs of elocution, phraie, and man- 


ner (as my c zondent's acquaintance ſeems 
to point at) ſuch great ſwelling words, muſt, 
one would think, ſet as ill upon one of a mo- 
derate face, rank, or fottune, as a great ſwel- 
ling hoop is found to do upon another not ie | 


foot 875 


This gentleman, who ſeemed to be about fiſty, 


and of a florid and healthy conſtitution, ſurvey- ; 
ed me all over with great attention, and after 


a ſlight nod of the head, ſat himſelf down with - 
out opening his mouth. I was a little hurt 


at the ſupercilious behaviour of this divine, 
which my friend obſerving, told me very plea-. 
lantly, that I was rather too old to be entitled 


to 


— 
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to the doctor's complaiſance; for that he ſel- 
dom beſtowed it but upon the young and vi- 
gorous: but, ſays he, you will know him bet⸗ 
ter ſoon, and may probably think it worth your 
while td book him in the WoRLD ;*for you 
will find him altogether as odd a character as 
he is a worthy one. The doctor made no re- 
ply to this raillery, but continued ſome. 
time with his eyes fixed upon me, and at laſt, 
ſhaking his head, and turning to my friend, 
aſked if he would play out the other hit. My 
friend excuſed himſelf from engaging any more 


5 that evening, and ordered a bottle of wine, with 


pipes and tobacco, to be ſet on the table. The 

vicar filled his pipe, and drank very cordially 
to my friend, ſtill eying me with a ſeeming 

diſlike; and neither drinking my health, nor 
ſpeaking ſingle word to me. As I have long 
accuſtomed myſelf to drink nothing but wa 
ter, I called for a bottle of it, and drank glaſs 
for glaſs with them; which upon the doQtor's 
obſerving, he ſhosk his head at my friend, and 
in a whiſper, . loud enough for me to hear, 
aid, 66 Poor man, it's all over with him, I. 


6 ſee.” My friend ſmiled, and anſwered in 


the ſame audible "whiſper, '** No, no, doctor, 
«Mr. 


a 
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« Mr, Fitz: Adam intends to live as long as 
« either of us.” He then addreſſed himſelf to 
me on the occurrences of the town, and drew 
me into a very chearful converſation, which 
laſted till I withdrew-to reſt; at which time 
the doctor roſe from his chair, drank a bum- © 
per to my health, and giving me a hearty 
ſhake by the hand, told me I was a very jolly 
old gentleman, and that he wiſhed to be bet- - 
ter t with me my Fine in the 
F-RosE ay; in the Ws <4 and "ew the 
doctor in the breakfaſt room. He ſaluted me 
with great civility, and told me he had left his 
bed and home ſooner than uſual, to have the 
pleaſure of taking a walk with me. Your 
6e. friend, ſays he, is but lately recovered from 
« an attack of the gout, and will hardly be 
* ſtirring till we have gone over his improve- 
0 ments.” I accepted of the propoſal, and we 
walked through a very elegant garden into the 
moſt beautiful fields that can be "imagined ; 
which as J ſtopped to admire, the doctor be- 
gan thus, «©. Theſe, are indeed, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, very delightful grounds; and 1 wiſh 
with all my heart that the owner of them 
; cc was 
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<6 was leſs troubled with the gout, that I might 
cc hold him in more reſpect . Reſpect 
« doctor, ſaid I, interrupting him, does a pain- 
4 ful diſtemper, acquired by no act of intem- 
ec perance, leſſen your reſpect?ꝰ It does 
& indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and I wiſh, in this 
'« inſtance, T could help it; for I am under 
< many obligations to your friend, There is 
e another very worthy gentleman in the 
*«-neighbourhood, who preſented me to this , 
« vicarage; but he has the misfortune to la- 
de hour under an inveterate ſcurvy, which by 
ae ſubjecting him to continual head-achs, muſt 
<<. of -courſe ſhorten his days; and ſo I never 
go near him.“ | 
T was going to interrupt the doctor again 
when a coach and fix drove by us along the 
road, and in it a gentleman, who let down 
the glaſs, and made the doctor a very reſpect 
ful bow; which inſtead of returning, he paſſei 
by him with a ſtately air, and took no notice 
of him. This inſtance of his behaviour, to- 
gether with the converſation that had paſſed 
between us, raiſed my curioſity to a very big 
degrer, and ſet me upon aſking him who the 


enden vas. « Sir, ſays he, that unſo- 
'W 60 tunate 
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for which I honour you, and, as I told you 
© then, ſhall be glad of your acquaintance, 
«Tis true you are an old man, and there. 
<« foxe my inferior; but you are healthy and 
& temperate, and not beneath the notice of 
much younger men.” | 

. In this manner we walked on, till we came 
to a hedge, where ſome labouring men were 
repairing the fences. My companion accoſted 
them with the utmoſt complaiſance and good- 
nature. Ay, ſays he, turning to me, theſe 
are men worth mixing with, You ſee their 
* riches in their looks. Have you any of 
© your lords in town, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that 
ce have ſuch poſſeſſions ? I know none of theſe 
lords, ſays he, myſelf, but I am. told they 
are all ſo ſickly and diſeaſed, that a man 
in health would ſcorn to pull off his hat to 
them.“ He then entered into a familiar 
converſation with the men, and after throw- 
ing them ſix pence to drink, paſſed on. 
TukRE now. overtook us in the lane a 
company of  ſportfmen ſetting out for the 
chace. Moſt of them ſaluted the doctor as | 
they paſſed. But he took no notice of any 
of them. hut one, whom he: ſhook hands with 


over 


3 the 


nate 


uy _ wy n 
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« tunate object is 2 man of eight thouſand a 
« year eſtate; and from that confideration he 
expects the return of a bow from every man 
« he meets. But I, who know him, know 
« alſo that he is dying of an aſthma; and as 
« (blefſed be God for it) J am in perfect 
« health, I do not chuſe to put myſelf on a 
„ level with ſuch a perſon. Health, Mr. 
« Fitz-Adam, is the only valuable thing on 
« earth ; and while I am in poſſeſſion of that, 
« look upon myſelf as a much greater man 
„than he. With all his fortune, he would re- 
« joice to be the poor vicar of *##, with My 
« conſtitution. I pull off my hat to no ſuch 
«perſons. Believe me, Mr. F itz- Adam, he 
has not many months to live.“ 

I MADE no reply to this converfatlon of the 
vicar, and he went on thus, © You are an 
* old man, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and I believe 
< were a little fatigued with your journey laſt 
night, which I miſtook for infirm health, 
and therefore was wanting in the civilities 


that T Hhould othetwife have ſhewn you; 


but your converſation 'afterwards proved 
you to be Ivery hearty man, and I fa you 
my  efolved to OY your temperance z 
& for 
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over the hedge, and told him he intended 
taking a dinner with him the next day. That 
cc gentleman, ſays he, is worth as much health 
« as any man in England; he hunts only by 
« way of exerciſe, and never takes a leap 

« where there is the leaſt danger. But as for 


the reſt, they are flying over every hedge 


« and gate in their way, and if they eſcape 
« broken necks in the morning, they are de- 
66 ſtroying themſelves more effectually by in- 
« temperance in the evening. No, no, Mr. 
« Fitz-Adam, theſe are no companions for 
* me; [ hope, with the bleſſing of Heaven, to 
out- live a ſcore of them.” 
WE came ſoon after to a little neat honda 
upon the road, where the doctor told me lived 
a very agreeable widow lady, to whom he had 
formerly paid his addreſſes. She had at 
that time, ſays he, as large a fortune of 
health as any woman in the county; but 
* ſhe has ſince mortgaged it to the apotheca- 


ep for flops, and I have taken my leave of 


* her, She was determined to be a widow, 
* ard fo married an officer, who had his head 
** knocked off at Fontenoy. Thoſe are a 
* ſort of men that I make no acquaintance 


* with; they hold their lives on too precari- 


Vol. VI. | C | &« ous 


= — — W 
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c ous a tenure.” But they are uſeful mem- 
ce bers of ſociety, ſaid I, and command our 
« eſteem.” © That may be, fir, returned 
the doctor, and ſo are the miners in our 
4 coal-pits, who are every hour in danger of 
4 heing buried alive. But there is a ſubordi- 
e nation of degree, Mr. Fitz-Adam, which 
& ought ſtrictly to be obſerved; and a man in 
& ill health, or of a dangerous profeſſion, 
&« ſhould not think himſelf on a level with 
& people of found conſtitutions, and leſs ha- 
tc zardous employments.“ 

I was determined to interrupt the doctor 
no more; and he went on thus. Mr, Fitz- 
« Adam, you may poſſibly think me an odd 
« kind of a man; but I am no enemy to peo- 

“e ple of bad conſtitutions, nor ever withhold 
ee my bounty from them, when their neceff- 
| © ties demand it; but though I am doing 
& them all the ſervices in my power, I can- 
« not conſent to lower myſelf ſo far as to 
« make them my companions. It is more 

| | ce in the power of the phyſician to confer 
= rank, than the king; for the gifts of fortune 
114 are nothing; health is the only riches that 
1 & man ought to ſet a value on; and without 


it, is a poor man indeed; and why ſhould 
he expect the homage of other people, when 
the very meaneſt of his domeſtics would 
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« it, all men are poor, let their eſtates be what 
« they will. If I differ from the common opi- 
ce nion in this particular, I do alſo in another. 
« The tradeſman or mechanic, who has ac- 


“ quired an eſtate by his induſtry, is ſeldom 


<« reckoned a gentleman z but it was always 
« my ſentiment, that a man who makes his 
« own conſtitution, has more merit in him 
&« than he that was born with it: the one is 


cc the work of chance, the other of deſign: 


« and it is for this reaſon that I am ſeen fo 
often with your friend: for though the gout 
« js generally an impoveriſhing diſtemper, yet 
<« temperance and regularity may in time ſub- 
« due it : whereas the gentleman who drove 
by us with his ſix horſes, has an incurable 
<« aſthma, which renders him, with his large 


© eſtate, as poor as the beggar who is dying 
L under a hedge. The more you think of theſe 


< things, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the more you will 
«© be of my opinion. A poor man in health, is 
a companion for a king; but a lord without 


< refuſe to change places with him?ꝰ 
C2 Mr 


' tual diſturbers of all companies abroad, 
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My companion was ſtopped ſhort in his 
barangue by our arrival at my friend's houſe, 


We found him in good health and ſpirits, 
which greatly heightened the vicar's complai- 


ſance: and as I took care to conceal from him 
the complaints and infirmities of old age, I 


paſſed a very agreeable week, and was ſo much 


in his good graces, that at my departure he 
preſented me with ſome Turlington's balſam, 


and a paper of Dr. James's powder. “There, 
& ſays he, they may rob you of your money if 
they pleaſe ; but for bruiſes and fevers, you 
« may ſet them at dehance.” 

On my return home, I made many ſerious 


reflections on this whimſical character; and in 
the end, could not help wiſhing, that, under 
certain limitations, the ſentiments of the vicar 


were a little more in faſhion. Health is cer- 


tainly the riches of life; and if men were to 
' _ derive their rank from that alone, it would in 
all probability make them more careful to pre- 


ſerve it. Society might be benefited by it in 
another reſpect, as it would tend to keep com- 
plaining people at home, who are the perpe- 


Nous. 
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Nun. 177. mamas May 20, 3 


\H E two following letters are ſo whim- 
| ically contraſted, and the young peo- 
ple who are the ſubjects of them ſo particularly 
adapted to each other, that though I have ne- 
ver profeſſed myſelf an advocate for the trade 
of match-making, I cannot help wiſhing that 
by means of this paper they may grow ac- 
quainted with each other. It is for this reaſon 
that T have taken the very firſt opportunity of 


publiſhing the letters of their parents, 


To Mr. FiTz-ADan. | 


SIR, 


As you have undertaken the ſocial office of 
redreſſing grievances, I ſhall lay one before 
you, which I am ſure muſt have often occurred 
to you, though I do not remember that you 
have hitherto animadverted upon it. The 
grievance I am ſpeaking of is of ſo fatal a ten- 
dency, that wit, parts, learning, education, 
knowledge, reading and travel, are rendered 

| -.-. MY _ utterly 


— — — — — — 
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utterly uſeleſs by it, and by which the moſt il- 
literate dunce, who has never been at ſchool], 
nor opened a book beſides the Fairy Tales, 
provided his outſide be properly ornamented, 
is exactly upon a level with the moſt accom- 
pliſhed gentleman, This grievance, Mr, 
Fitz-Adam, is no other than the. pernicious 
cuſtom of card-playing, which has of late ſo 

univerſally prevailed in all private 3 

well as public aſſemblies. 

T1 am not conſidering this cuſtom in its ne- 
ceſſary, conſequences of deſtroying fortunes 
and conſtitutions, ruffling tempers, promot- 
ing quarrels, and occaſioning almoſt infinite 
diſtreſſes and diſquietudes ; for if taken ſingly 
in this point of view, it is only hurtful to thoſe 
who are the promoters of it, and is of little 
or no conſequence to the reſt of mankind, 
who are not ſharers in the evil. 

I uus inform you, fir, that I am the fa- 
ther of an only ſon, to whom (as I have 2 
large eſtate to leave him) I have given the moſt 
perfect education that this country can afford: 
and it is the higheſt ſatisfaction to me that none 
of my care has been thrown away upon him. 
When he had finiſhed his ſtudies at the uni- 
verſity, 
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verſity, and perfected himſelf in town in all the 
neceſſary accompliſhments of a young man of 
faſhion, I fent him under the direction of a 
very excellent tutor, on his travels through 
France, Italy and Germany; from which, 
after an abſence of four years, he returned laſt 
winter, improved beyond my utmoſt hopes. 
Bur, alas, fir! when I expected to fee 
him the admiration of all companies, and to 
bare been every where congratulated on the 


| happineſs of having ſuch a ſon, I found, from 


the univerſal attention to cards, that his ac- 
quirements were totally unnoticed, and that 
all the coſt and trouble I had been at in his 
education, anſwered no other purpoſe than to 
make him company for himſelf, and a few un- 
faſhionable friends who have no commerce 

with the world. | 
IF this inſatiable paſſion cantinues, it were 
as well if our public ſchools and univerſities” 
were aboliſhed, and that travel and all other 
means of acquiring knowledge and refinement 
were at once prohibited ; and in their places, 
other ſeminaries erected in this metropolis, 
and proper maſters appointed, to inſtru our 
children in the rudiments of Brag, Cribbage, 
C 4 „ 
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and Lanſquenet, till they were of a proper 
age to ſtudy Whiſt, and the other games of 
ſkill, at the academy of Mr. Hoyle. By ſuch 
a method our children would be trained up to 
make a figure in the world, and their parents 
ſaved the trouble and expence of a uſeleſs edu- 
cation. | 5 
I WIS R, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you would give 
us your thoughts upon this matter, which will 
certainly be agreeable to the ſerious part oſ 
your readers, and a great obligation to, 


— 


SIR, 


— 


Your met humble ſervant, 
CY, 


P. S. Sick my writing the above, I have 

been looking over the firſt volume of the 
WorLD, and am ſorry to find Mr. Fitz- 
Adam himſelf ſo very faſhionable a man, as 
to countenance and recommend with his pen 
the grievances I have been complaining of. In 
number VII, of your papers, you are pleaſed 


to expreſs yourſelf in the following words. 
| I look 
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&« ] look upon CARDS as an innocent and uſe- 
« ful amuſement ; calculated to interrupt the 
formal converſations and private cabals of 
large companies, and to give a man ſome- 
« thing to do, who has nothing to ſay.” If 
I had been your adviſer, Mr. F itz-Adam, the 
paſſage ſhould have ſtood thus. I look upon 
* CARDS as a ſenſeleſs and pernicious amuſe- 
« ment, calculated to interrupt the improving 
« converſations and enlivening ſallies of all 
% companies, and to level men of genius and 
* underſtanding with fools and coxcombs.” 
This is really the truth of the matter ; and if 
you conſider it as you ought, you will, I hope, 
retract your Opinion as } publicly 1 you have 


given it. 
Yours, &c. 


THe other letter is from a mother, com- 
plaining of the untoward diſpolition of an only 
daughter, 


SIX, 


IAM a widow of five-and-thirty,, with a 
handſome jointure and have refuſed many 
= ofters for the ſake of an only child, 

G4 whom 
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whom TI have endeavoured to bring up in the 
moſt faſhionable manner I was able. She 
will have twelve thouſand pounds toSher for- 

tune when ſhe comes of age, and I have ſup- 
ported her at my own expence, that the in- 
tereſt of her portion may be added to the 
principal. I aſſure you, fir, that I am not 
like other mothers of my youth and com- 
plexion, who in order to appear younger than 
they really are, confine their grown-up daugh- 
ters at home, for fear of being rivalled by 
them in public aſſemblies. I thank Heaven! 
have no need of ſuch arts: for as often as I go 
abroad with mine, I am taken for her ſiſter ; 
and I have the pleaſure of obſerving, that J 
have more civil things ſaid to me by the men, 
than my daughter can ever hope for. Not 
that the girl is either ugly or awkward; ſhe is 

as tall too as her mother, and has been of a 
marriageable age this year or two, being com- 
plete fifteen the 12th of laſt March: but as a 
colonel in the guards was pleaſed to tell me a 
few nights ago at Ranelagh, I have a certain 
air and manner, that my daughter muſt quite 
_ deſpair of imitating. 


I — 
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I MENTION theſe trifles, fir, to convince 
you that I have not the motive of other mo- 
thers for. locking up my daughter whenever 
I go abroad: on the contrary, I have carried 
her, at times, to all the polite aſſemblies in 
town : but alas, fir | I cannot make her com- 
pany for people of faſhion. She will neither 
play at cards with them, nor enter into the 
ſpirit of their converſation. She even pretends 
to bluſh at (what ſhe calls) the liberties T al- 
low the men to take with me. She would not 
toaſt a ſentiment for the world ; and for thoſe 
delicate double entendres, that ſo enliven all 
private companies, I cannot for the life of 
me teach her to underſtand them. To be 
fure the girl has notſo white a ſkin as her mo- 
ther, nor can ſhe value herſelf upon that 
beautiful fall -of ſhoulders, and elegance of 
neck, for which (I may ſay it without vanity) 
[ was always admired, But then, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, thoſe parts of her perfon are not ab- 
ſolutely odious ; though by pinning her hand- 
kerchief conſtantly under her chin, ſhe would 
make every body believe fo. | 
I rave taken immenſe pains in her educa- 
cation to fit her for the world; but it is my 
misfortune 
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misfortune to ſee, that from an unaccountable 
perverſeneſs of mind, ſhe had rather ſhut her- 
ſelf up in her cloſet, poring upon the Specta- 
tors (which to my knowledge ſhe has read 
twenty times over) than fit down to-a card- 
table with the firft company in England. And 
yet the girl does not want underſtanding nei- 
ther; nay, her uncle in the country, who is 
a clergyman and an archdeacon, will have it 
that ſhe is the moſt accompliſhed young lady 
this day in England. But what can a coun- 
try parſon know of accompliſhments ? We 
who live in the polite circle, are certainly the 
beſt judges of thoſe matters. She plays well 
upon the muſic indeed, and has an immenſe 
pretty voice; but the misfortune is, that 
when ſhe ſhould be drefling for a rout, ſhe is 
either practiſing a leſſon, or ſinging a ſong ; 
Jo that I muſt be forced to go without her, or 
Ray till the card-tables are all full. A fig for 
her accomplifhr-cnts ; I am ſure they have al- 
moſt broke my heart; and I verily believe I 
ſhall be tempted to marry again, that I may 
have other children of more towardly diſpo- 
fitions. It was but laſt ſunday, after ſpending 
the evening at cards, at the politeſt aſſembly 
in 
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in town (where I would gladly have taken 
her) that at my return home, I found her in 
her dreſſing room, reading a ſermon to her 
maid. I am by no means againſt ſermons, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam; they do. well enough at 
church ; and when they are enlivened by 
good company, I can endure them as well as 
anybody: but the morning is the time for 
thoſe ſort of things, and they ought never to 
interfere with more agreeable amuſements. 
Tux girl has another whim too. You muſt 
know ſhe is naturally of a pale complexion ; 
and for all that I can ſay or do, I cannot pre- 
vail upon her to lay on a little red, even 
though ſhe ſees every day how becoming it is 
to Me, who do not need it ſo much :. ſo that 
ſhe goes into company like a mere ghoſt : but 
of what ſex, if it were not for her petticoats, 


would be hard to determine; for ſhe is abſo- 


lutely covered from head to foot. She had 
the ſaucineſs to tell me the other day, that! 
wanted her to dreſs and look like a woman of 
the town. I would have you dreſs and look 
like a woman of the world, Miſs, fays I; 
but to your ſhame be it ſpoken, there are 

_ women 


Iz 
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women of the town, who are capable of im- 


| proving you. One may look like a woman 


of the town, though one would ſcorn to act 
like one. 

In this manner, Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhe 6 
and behaves. I have threatened her often to 
expoſe her in the WoRLD : but my immenſe 
tenderneſs for her has prevailed over my re- 
ſentment : and to confeſs the truth, I had no 
other intention when I drew up this letter, 
than only to read it to her, and frighten her 
out of her follies ; but her behaviour upon the 
occaſion determined me to ſend it, and to de- 
fire your publication of it. Lord, mamma, 


& ſaid ſhe, Mr. Fitz-Adam will think you 
„ ridiculing Yourſelf, and complimenting 


« Me: for if I am really this kind of girl, I 
ce ſhall be quite in love with myſelf. Pray, 
&< madam, give me the letter, and I'll carry 
& it to Mr. Dodſley's with my own hands.” 
% No, miſs, ſays I, a ſervant will be more 
& punctual I believe: and ſince you are fo in 
<« Jove with your own character, it ſhall go 
<« this minute,” 


Favour me ſo far, 1 as to give it a 
place 
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place in your next Thurſday's paper; and if 
you will tell her of her abſurdity, and how 
ill ſuited her behaviour is both to her edu- 
cation and her fortune, yur will immenſely 
oblige, _ 

| 3» - 


Your moſt obedient 1 <1 
bumble ſervant,” 


M. os 
Bar 
Nous, 178. THURSDAY, May 27, 1756. 
N OT long fince, I met at St. James's 

coffee-houſe an old acquaintance of 
mine, fir Harry Prigg ; who having been long 
ruſticated, and much altered, I ſhould never have 
recollected, had it not been for the informa- 
tion of a fine old coat, in which I remem- 
bered him to have made a figure about town 
many years ago. After the uſual civilities 


had paſſed between us, amongſt many other 
queſtions, 


8 = 
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queſtions, he aſked me when I had ſeen our 
old ſchool-fellow, fir John Jolly.* I anſwer- / 
ed, that I had laſt ſummer ſpent ſome days 
with him at his country ſeat, in a manner 
which would have been highly agreeable to a 
perſon of a more faſhionable turn, but was 
to me rather fatiguing from its exceſs of gaiety 
and- hoſpitality, which, according to my un- 
polite taſte, were by no means conſiſtent 
with the ſoft and ferious pleaſures of a rural 
retirement. He ſaid, he perfectly agreed with 
me in my ſentiments, and paſſed his time in 
the country in conformity to them : his man- 
ner of life, he was ſure, would exactly ſuit 
me, and obligingly begged I would make the 
experiment, adding, that he ſhould g0 down 
in a few days, and would carry me with him 
in his chariot. I accepted his invitation, not 
ſo much out of inclination, as curioſity to ſet 
a a new ſcene of country life, formed on prin- 
ciples ſo oppoſite to what T had before expe- 
rienced, and promiſed to attend him at the 
time appointed. | 
Bor firſt it will be proper to give ſome ac- 


| ® See Number 153. | 
couat 
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count of the birth, parentage, and education 
of my friend. He came young to his title, 
and a ſmall eſtate, and was ſoon after ſent to 


the univerſity ; where his title abſurdly giving 
him the rank of nobility, and his eſtate, tho' 


ſmall, an allowance ſufficient to ſupport that 


rank at that place, he there contracted an af- 
ſectation of grandeur, and a pert kind of ſelf- 
importance, which he has ever ſince retained, 
and which neither poverty nor ſolitude has yet 


been able to conquer. Having in two or three _ 


years acquired the uſual advantages of that ſort 
of education, ſuch as the arts of ſporting, toaſt- 
ing, billiards and coachmanſhip, he came to 
London, entered into the gay world, and had 
addreſs and qualifications ſufficient to intro- 
duce himſelf into what he ſtill calls the beſt 
company z that is, the company of ſmarts, 


| bucks, jockeys and gameſters. Nor was he 


deficient in point of gallantry ; for he ſoon 
commenced an intrigue with the ſiſter of one 
of theſe his friends. Whether his intentions 


were at firſt honourable, is not perfectly clear; 


but he was quickly obliged to declare them ſo, 
being acquainted, that a lady of her rank was 
not to be trifled with, and that he muſt either 

fight 


— 
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bght or marry ; the latter of which he cou- 
ragiouſly choſe, as being the moſt daring 
_ action of the two. This lady had more gen- 
tility than beauty, more beauty than under- 
ſtanding, more underſtanding than fortune, 
and a fortune about equal to her reputation. 
She was tall and well-ſhaped, carried her Y 
head very high, and being the younger daugh- 
ter of the younger ſon of the firſt couſin of an 
Iriſh baron, looked upon herſelf as a woman 
of quality; In a little time fir Harry heartily 
hated her for compelling him to marry; and 
the no leſs deſpiſed him for being compelled : 
ſo that finding little happineſs at home, they 
were obliged to ſeek it abroad at plays and 
routs, operas and gaming-tables, at no ſmall 
expence. This could not continue long; ſo 
that before one winter was at an end, they 
diſcovered that the town- air would not agree 
with them, and ſo retired to their country 
feat, about forty miles from London; whither 
I ſhall now conduct my reader. 
On the morning appointed, I attended ear- 
lvy at their lodgings in town, where I found the 
poſt- chariot at the door, and my friend ſtand- 


ing by it, with a long whip in his hand, 
ready 


— 
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” ready to mount the box; ſaying at the ſame” 
8 time, that coachmen were ſuch infolent and 
” expenſive raſcals, there was no keeping them, - 
* and that therefore he always choſe to be his 

own. In the parlour ſat my lady, and colonel 
. Macſhean, a gentleman who had long been 
very intimate with ſir Harry, and not leſs fo 
with her ladyſhip; and in the paſſage ſtood 
her French-woman, in a ſack and long ruffles, 
with her arms full of band-boxes and bundles; 
which were no ſooner diſpoſed of in various 
parts of the chariot, than my lady and my- 
ſelf, with her woman on a low ſtool at our 
feet, were ſtuffed into the little room that was 
left, Sir Harry mounted the box, his valet 
de chambre rode by, and a ſniveling footboy 
climbed up behind. Thus the whole family 


gain, were conveyed without the expence of 
either a Rage coach or a waggon. 

_ NoTrins paſſed during our journey worth 
relating. Her ladyſhip ſpoke little, and that 
little was only complaifits of her bad nerves, 
and ill ſtate of health; to which, having no 

expectation of a fee, I paid little attention. 

They both declared that nobody but a carrier 
i could 


with their baggage, and myſelf into the ba. 


for fir Harry frequently declared to us both, 
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could dine at an inn, therefore they never 
ſtopped on the road: ſo with the aſſiſtance of 
a freſh pair of horſes, that had come twenty 
miles that morning without a bait, about ſun- 
ſet we arrived at our journey's end. The 
colonel got there before us, having rode pot : 


that, though his friends were welcome, he 
never entertained their horſes; that it was 
not the faſhion of that country; neither my 
lord * , nor the duke of gk; nor himſelf 
did it. 55 
Ir was not long before the dinner made its 
appearance; which was ſo very genteel, that 
had it not been rendered uneatable by a bad 
affectation of French cookery, it would not 
have been half ſufficient, after fo many miles 
travelling, and fo long faſting. At the con- 
cluſion we had mead, which paſſed for tokay, 
and elder wine, which fir Harry ſwore was the 
beſt burgundy in England, and that he himſelf 
had imported it, in conjunction with a noble 
lord in the neighbourhood. Over a glaſs of 
this, the cloth being removed, he informed 
us, © that when the ſmoke of London, and 
< the bad hours incident to keeping good com- 


60 pany 


— 
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« pany, would no longer agree with his own 
&« or his wife's conſtitution, he had deter- 


« mined to ſeek health and quiet in an ele- 


« oant retirement. He had been offered in- 
« deed a ſeat in parliament, and a conſider- 
« able employment; but his crazy conſtitution 


would not permit him to accept of the one, 
« nor his ſound principles of the other. Re- 


« tirement was their object; therefore all they 
« dreaded was the horrible irruptions of a 
« country neighbourhood ; but this they had 


« happily prevented. That indeed on their 
« firſt coming, every family within ten miles 
« round, tormented them with their imper- 
« tinent viſits; but they returned none, af- 
« fronted them all, and ſo got rid of them. 
„Don't you think we did right, my dear? 
« turning to his wife.” I think, anſwered 
« ſhe, in a ſurly and dejected voice, that it 


Lis better to forget the uſe of one's tongue, 


© than to converſe with ſquires wives, and 
* parſons daughters. Youareright, madam, 
added the colonel, with an oath and a loud 
« laugh ; for what can one learn in ſuch 


damned company?” © To-morrow, ſays 


* my friend, ns himſelf to me, you | 
4e ſhall 
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<« ſhall fee that we want no company, and 
< that we can ſufficiently amuſe ourſelye 
wich building and planting, with improve. 
< ments and alterations, which I dare fy 
„ will be honoured with your approbation.“ 
Acconbixc x the next morning, as ſoon * 
as breakfaft was finiſhed, my lady and'the 
colonel retired into her dreſſing room to crib. 
bage, and fir Harry and myſelf to reconnoitre 
the place. The houſe ſtands at the end of a 
dirty village, and cloſe by it are a few tame 
deer, impounded in an orchard, to which he 
gives the pompous title of a park. Behind is 
a fen, which he calls a piece -of water, and 
before it a gooſe-common, on xhich he be. 

" "lows the name of à wn. * was bu 
that deplorable zra of Engliſh architec hö, 
which introduced high doors, long windows, 
ſmall rooms, and corner chimneys; and of 
gardening, which projected gravel walks, clip 
yews, and ſtrait lined avenues, with a proſu- 
ſion of brick walls, iron palliſado's and leaden 
images. But all theſe defects, and many 
others, he has now corrected by a judicious 
application of modern taſte. His doors are 
- ſo reduced, you cannot enter with your bat 
on; 
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on ; and bis windows ſo contradted, that you 


have ſcarce light enough to find it, if you pull 
it of, In the midſt of the front, one one large 

bow window is ſtuck on, reſembling a piece 
of whited-brown' paper plaiſtered on a broken 


noſe; and a great room is added behind to 


dine in, which, was it ever inhabited, would 
make all the little ones appear ſtill leſs: but 
having never yet been finiſhed, for want both 
of caſh and credit, it remains at preſent only 
a repoſitory for broken china, a pair of back- 
gammon tables, and the children's play things. 
His brick walls are converted into chimneys 
and ovens, and his yew-trees ſupply them 
with faggots : his iron-work is ſold to the 
b"2ckſmiths, and his heathen gods to the 
plataber, for the pious uſe of covering the 


_ pariſh church: his gravel walks are fown with 


gras ; and he frequently repeats that frugal, 
yet genteel maxim, that ſheep are the beſt 
gardeners, His horſe-pond being made ſer- 
pentine, is become uſeleſs, leſt it ſhould be 
trod up; and his fences, being all Chineſe, 


are no fences at all; the horſes leaping over, 


and the hogs walking under them at their plea- 
ſure. The — avenue is expiring in 
leafleſs 
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leafleſs platoons 8 ; the kitchen-garden, fot 
conveniency, is removed two furlongs from 
the houſe; and the kitchen itſelf unjuſt 


turned out of doors, for ſmelling of victuals; 
a crimeof which it has ever been n by 
the voice of the whole country. © ©: | 
Wu our ſurvey was finiſhed, our 20 
ments were all at an end; for within doors 
the pleafures both of ſociety and ſolitude were 
equally wanting. Of our converſation I have 
given a ſpecimen; and books there were 
none, except a ſmall one containing tunes for 
the French-horn, belonging to fir Harry, and 
the third volume of Peregrine Pickle,” and a 
methodiſt prayer-book, the property of her 
ladyſhip. I began now to wiſh for a little of 
my friend fir John's hoſpitality, of which there 
was not here the leaſt appearance. We heard 
not of a human creature, except by their in- 
juries and inſults, not altogether indeed un- 
. provoked; for the pantry and the cellar, 
though uſually empty, were always locked. 
Strong-beer there was none; and the ſmall, 
though nobody at home could drink it, was 
not ſuffered to be given away, The ſervants 


were always out of humour, and frequently 


changing 


\ 
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changing; and the tradeſmen who brought 


their bills, were paid only by a wrangle, or 


2 draught on ſome tenant who owed no rent. 
There was not a neighbour very near, except 
the parſon of the pariſh, and alderman Grub, 
a rich citizen, who had purchaſed a conſider- 


able part of it from fir Harry. With theſe 
they lived -in a ſtate of perpetual hoſtilities: - 


they quarrelled with the alderman for pre- 
ſuming to buy an eſtate which they wanted to 
ſell; and the parſon quarrelled with Them, 
becauſe he was in poſſeſſion of the only living 


in the gift of fir Harry, and the alderman had 


a much better to diſpoſe of. By the en- 


couragemegt of theſe good neighbours, and 


their own ill-conduQ, conſiſting of a ſtrange 
mixture of inſolence and avarice, of meanneſs 
and magnificence, they were deſpiſed, per- 
ſecuted and affronted by all around them, 
Their pigs were worried, their poultry mur- 
dered, their dogs poiſoned, their game de- 
ſtroyed, their hedges broke, and their hay- 
ſtacks ſet on fire, They were hiſſed and 
hooted at; and now and then a great pair of 


horns were fixed on their gates; an inſult at 
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to the old excuſe of urgent buſineſs, I took 


and romances. 
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which they were highly inraged, but the 


meaning of which neither fir Harry, nor my 
lady, not even with the aſſiſtance of che 


eolonel, could ever gueſs at. | 
I 8008 grew weary of this land of con- 
tention and uneaſineſs; and having recourſe 


my leave, and went poſt to town; reflecting 
all the way with ſurpriſe on the_ingenuity of 
mankind, to render themſelves at once milſe- 
rable and ridiculous ; and lamenting that the 
happineſs and innocence of rural life are now 
ſcarce any where to be found, but in n. 
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0 AM never better pleaſed than when 1 can 
* oblige a group of correſpondents at once. 
This I am enabled to do in my paper of to- day. 
. To Mr. FIT 2z-A DAM. 

he - ” , 

* SIR, | 

als The expediency of people's putting up bills 


at their doors, who have houſes or lodgings to 
let, is ſo very apparent, that as often as I 
walk the ſtreets of this metropolis, T wonder 
that the ſame practice has not prevailed in 
other inſtances, and that we do not ſee it” 
written at every door, as often as there is oc- . 
caſion, wanted a coachman, butler, cook, 
chambermaid, &c. By ſuch a method the 
expence of public advertiſements would be 
ſaved, and everybody accomodated in the molt 
expeditious manner. | | 
MB» Bur I would by no means confine theſe \ 
bills to lodgers and ſervants ; there are other | 
32 wants 
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, = wants which are at leaſt equally preſſing, and 
| which it right be proper to ſignify in the 
ſame public manner. Thus for inftance, at 
| the door of an attorney, or ſolicitor, it would 
not be amiſs if we were to read in large let- 
ters, Wanted Honefly. At the door of a new 
| beneficed parſon, Wanted Humility. At the 
garret window of a poet or author, Wanted a 
Dinner. At the door of a man of quality, 
Wanted Credit. At the door of a patriot, 
Wanted a Place. At the ,door of a biſhop, 
Wanted a Houſe at Lambeth. And at the 
doors of all great men, Wanted Sincerity. 
| By this method, the wants of all mankind 
would be known, and in all probability be 
relieved more expeditiouſly than by any other 
. TIF you give this propoſal a place in your 
paper, you will oblige the public in general, 
and in particular, 


SIR, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


8 I. 
Mu. 
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| Ma. Firz-AbAu, SGT | 
Tue following advertiſement bas 1 


fallen into my hands: and I believe, with a 


few of your obſervations upon it, it might fur- 
niſh ſome entertainment for the public, as 
you have already made ſome very juſt remarks 
upon ſervants, in your paper 2 firſt of 
January laſt. 

i Jam, 


SIR, Oc. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
«THE grooms of the chambers, butlers, 

« and other ſervants of perſons of quality, 
* concerned in card-money, are deſired to 
meet at the ſociety's quarterly meeting place, 
« St, James's, on Friday the 12th of this 
* inſtant March, at nine in the morning, to 
* take under conſideration the further duty ſaid 
« to be intended to be laid on cards. 
« Note, IT is deſired that no gentleman, 
* &c. belonging to noblemen or others, will 
© enter into any agreement with their ladies, 
* as to card- money, &c. till after this meeting. 
D 3 „ „ 
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The ſervants of citizens and tradeſmen, 
© whoſe miſtreſſes Were routs, may attend if 
'« they think proper. 

Tus beſt of teas, French roles and but- 
ter will be provided on the occaſion,” 


To the Aurnon of the WorLD. 


S1R, 


I am married to a haberdaſher of ſmall- 
wares at the court end of the town ; and with 
Heaven's help and my own, my huſband has 
been able to lay up a few hundreds for our 
two girls, who are all the children we have. 
They both ſerve in the ſhop every day in the 

week but Thurſday, when I have a little 
aſſembly in the dining room, where we amule 
ourſelves with a pack of eards, - 
Now you muſt know, fir, that my huſband 
is very much offended at this, and is telling me 
twenty times a day, that his ea are ne- 
_ glected, and the buſineſs of the ſhop ſtanding 
fill from my fooleries, as he calls them. I do 
not deny, fir, that theſe aſſemblies on a week- 
day are 4 little inconvenient to us, and 
therefore I have ſome thoughts of changing 


; 
, 
1 
5 
1 
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them to Sunday. To be ſure a Sunday's aſ- 

ſembly would be perfectly agreeable on many 
accounts, In the firſt place, it would inter- 
fore with no ſort of buſineſs. Secondly, it 
would be much genteeler. Thirdly, I ſhould. 
ſee a great deal more company; and fourthly, 
my huſband and the prentice would then be 
at leiſure to attend the tea-table, But I have 
one doubt about the matter, which is, that 
there are envious people in the world, who 


might poſſibly give out that I am ſetting up for 


a perſon of faſhion; for it is a notion they have 
got, that none but people of faſhion ſhould 
have routs on a Sunday. At preſent I am 
undetermined in this affair, and am reſolved 


to continue fo, till I have Your opinion; 
which I beg you would give me as foon as 
beide mi | v7 is 


Nag > er OY N 
SIR, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


. Maxy Tar. 
D 4 | In 
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In anſwer to Mrs. Tar, I freely confeſs 
that ſhe has more ſubſtantial reaſons for having 
her rout on a Sunday than any lady I know: 
and whenever I give my aſſent to card-meet- 
ings on that day, ſhe ſhall *** be in- 
* 


Mx. Frrz- jeg 


I Have lately made a diſcovery, which for 
the good of mankind, I hope you will per- 
mit me to make public by the means of your 
I uus inform you, that by the death of an 


aunt, I am lately come to the poſſeſſion of a 
fine old manor houſe in the country, which, 


on my going thither with my family to reſide, 


I found fo over-run with rats, that we were 
in danger of being devoured by them. You 
may be ſure I left nothing untried to rid the 
houſe of them ; but they baffled the attempts 
of the rat-catchers, and continued to increaſe 
Tather than diminiſh ; till all at once, they 
vaniſhed of their own accord, and never viſit- 
ed me afterwards. I was very much puzzled 
to account for this ſtrange deſertion : and it 
was not till near a fortnight had elapſed that] 
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was let into the ſecret, by a very uncommon 
and offenſive ſmell, that proceeded from the 
| door of an old lumber room. I immediately 
entered it, and ſaw a multitude of rats lying 
dead upon the floor. On examining into the 
cauſe, I caft my eyes upon a little drawer, 
which I remembered to have left open in my 
ſearch after ſome papers of my aunt, and that 
it was filled with various forts of quack medi- 
cines, ſuch as pills, powders, ointments and 
other things, for which ſhe had the higheſt 
veneration. This drawer, which was quite 
full when I opened it, was now almoſt empty ; 
which-ſufficiently convinced me that I was in- 
debted for my deliverance to theſe medicines ;' 
but I was cautious of aſſerting it, till I had 
tried the experiment. For this purpoſe J pro- 
cured of a rat-catcher half a dozen live rats; 
to each of which L gave a different medicine. 
In half an hour and three minutes, two of 
my patients died in convulſions ; the reſt were 
thrown into profuſe ſweats, vomiting and purg- 7 
ing to ſo violent a degree, that they ſurvived - 
their companions but three quarters of an 
hour, and then gave up the ghoſt in the ſame 
convulſions. 


D 5 | I was 
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T was highly pleaſed with this experiment, 
as it taught me the real uſe of theſe excellent 
| medicines; and it is with great pleaſure that 
I take this opportunity of recommending them 
to all captains of ſhips, maltſters, meal men 
and farmers, and to thoſe gentlemen and la- 
dies who hve in old houſes. 
I am, 

S 18, F 

Your conflant reader 
and humble ſervant, 
68. tk 
P. S. By a ſecond experiment; I have dif- 
covered that one of theſe pills, pounded or 
crumbled, will deſtroy twenty mice, They 
may alſo be of excellent uſe in thinning a poor 
family of young children, being thus pounded 


or bruiſed, and ſpread in ſmall quantities up- 
en their bread and butter. 


. I sHALL conclude this paper with a very inge- - 
nious little piece, which is juſt now communi- 
cated to me by my good friend, Mr. Dodſiey, 
and which ſhews what an agreeable and el e 

EA | gant 


% * 
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gant uſe a man of taſte and memory may 
make of his reading. It was thrown together 
by a member of a ſociety of gentlemen, who 
meet once a year to celebrate the birth · day 
of Shakeſpear, and is as follows. 


ON THE | 
B 1 T 8 
g O F 1 
SHAKESPEA R, 
A CEN TO. 


TAKEN FROM HIS WORKS, 


Natura 1þſa valere, et mentis viribus excitari 3 
et quaſi 2 2 diuino ſpiritu afflart. 
. CiceRo, 


— Peace to this meeting, | 
755 and fair time, health and good wiſhes. Eh 
Now, worthy friend, the cauſe why we are mat, 
Is in celebration of the day that gave 
Immortal SHAKESPEAR to this favour'd e; 
The moſt repleniſhed ſiueet work of nature, 
Which from the prime creation e er ſhe fram d. 

O thou 
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O thou divingſt nature] how thyſelf thou blazan'ft 


In this thy fon ] form? d in thy prodigality, | 
To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 


Its very form and preſſure ! When he ſpeaks 

Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite raviſped, 

So voluble is his diſcourſe —— Gentle 

As zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 

Mot wagging its ſeueet head Vet as rough, 

(His noble blood enchaff'd) as the rude wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
Aud make him ſtoop to th vale ——*Tis wonderful 

| That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame him 2 

To leyally, unlearm d; honour untaught ; 


427 Civility, not ſeen in other; knowledge 


That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 8 
As if it had been ſown. What a piece of work ! 
Huw noble in faculty ! Infinite in reaſon ! 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal. 
Heav'n has him now— Let let our idolatrous fancy 
Still ſanfify his relicft; and this day 
Stand aye diſtinguſtd in the kalendar , 
Te thi laſt ſyllable of recorded time: 
Fer if we tale him but for all in all 
We ne er Pall look upon his like again, 


NUMB. 
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Nuns. 180. THURSDAY, June 10, 1756. 


To Mr. Firz-ApAM. 
SIR, mo 
JO have reading and experience enough 
to know, that ſome of the greateſt 
ornaments and conveniencies of life owe their 
riſe to inconſiderable beginnings ; and on the _ 
contrary, that little abuſes and miſtakes, by | 
continual repetitions and aggravations, have 
grown into calamities, which have ſeverely 
exerciſed, as well the wiſdom, as the patience 
of mankind. In this light it is hoped the fol- 
lowing petition will be conſidered. It was not 
drawn up barely. to amuſe your readers for five ot 
or ſix minutes, but with a view to very im- 
portant conſequences that may poſſibly be de- 
rived from it, Your Jabours ſufficiently inti- 
mate that you conſider your ſpecies as one 
great family, of which you are a member, and 2 
conſequently under an obli gation to counte- 
3 neck - nance 


* — 
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nance every thing that has a tendency to its 
' advancement. ane 
is made to you. 
I am, 
3 
* Your conſtant reader 
HD and humble ſervant, 


HUMBLE PETITION 
OF | 


ALL THE LET TERS 1 THe ALPHABET, 
EXCEPT E, AND O. 


Snuzwzrn, 


Tuna your petitioners cannot without great 
violence to their modeſty, inſiſt upon any thing 
that may reflect honour upon themſelves; but 
the neceſſity of the caſe will plead their excuſe, 
and therefore they beg leave moſt humbly to 
repreſent, that in conjunction with E and O, 
they have been for many ages, in a great part 
of the world, the only ſupport of the whole in 
tercourle 


t. 


at any diſtance. By them the ſocial pleaſures 
exiſt, are multiplied and improved, to a de- 
gree not eaſily conceived by thoſe, who either 
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tercourſe of human life. By them men have 
been enabled to converſe when they met, and 
to communicate their thoughts to each other 


from ignorance, or a too conſtant familiarity, 
are apt to contract a ſort of contempt for ob- 
jects of the greateſt uſe. 


Tas body which your petitioners almoft 


entirely compoſe, is known to conſiſt of but 
few individuals; and the buſmeſs they are em- 
ployed in is infinite : yet no tranſaction has 
ever ſuffered from any defect in them. Under 
proper direction, they never fail to execute 
what is intended, though in the courſe of their 
ſervice, circumſtances frequently occur of the 


niceſt and moſt delicate nature. By their in- | 


tervention contending princes diſpute their 
claims of empire. Upon them depend di- 
vines, ſtateſmen, lawyers and phyſicians; all 
profeſſions, all trades; and with their aſſiſt- 
ance the beggar aſks his alms. An influence 

more extenſive,- more univerſal, is hardly 
to be imagined: ſo many and ſo great are the 
purpoſes anfwered by your petitioners : a ſo- 
ciety, 
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.ciety, that does more honour to the ſpecies, 
than all others put together. | 
Bur the utility and importance of your pe- 
titioners have, for their foundation, a perſect 
harmony and good underſtanding among them- | 
ſelves; inaſmuch as the leaſt diſſention may 
prove of fatal conſequence: for ſhould any 
one of them withdraw his aſſiſtance from the 
reſt, their activity, which qualifies them for 
all employments, would in a moment ceaſe, 
"and they muſt become, in the ſtricteſt _ 
of the words, dead letters. . 
-NeveRTHELEss © it is, that certain per- 
ſons, either through folly or perverſeneſs, have 
opened a door to diſcord, an enemy ever upon 
_ - the watch, and that muſt inevitably prevail, 
jf a ſpeedy and effeQual ſtop be not put to a 
practice, which has for many years had its fa- 
vourers in the greateſt and moſt polite aſſembly 
of this metropolis. A thouſand witneſſes might 
be produced to prove, that at every Ridotto, 
part of the company is ſeated at a round table, 
which has a hollow moveable circle in the 
middle, with a declivity from the center, and 
its circumference divided into little ſeparate 
cavities or cells, diſtinguiſhed by the letters 
E and 


* - 


AM 
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E and O, placed over them alternately: the 
hollow circle is put in motion, and a ſmall 
ivory ball thrown upon it in a contrary direc- 
tion; after ſeveral turns, the inclination of 
the ſurface carries the ball down towards the ' 
cavities prepared for its reception, in one of 


which, having rebounded ſeveral times, it at 


laſt reſts, and the parties concerned in this in- 
tereſting event ſucceed or fail, as they chance. 
to have choſen, or not, the letter under which 
the ball happens to ſettle. bern 

Now, ſir, the grievance complained of by 
your petitioners is, that the game ſhould be 
wholly and abſolutely governed by E and O, 
and derive its name from thoſe letters alone. 
All impartial judges will acknowledge the pre- 
ference to be an undue one, fince all your 
petitioners are equally qualified for the ſervice, 
ready to undertake it, and have * dee 
to claim a ſhare in the honour. 

THERE is indeed, and there muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be, a precedence in the order of the al 
phabet; but this has never yet been under- 
ſtood to denote any ſuperior excellence; and 
granting it did, the two aſſociates in power 
cannot avail themſelves of that circumſtance, 


- becauſe all who know-their letters, and are 


fide, and in this manner a regular rotation is 
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capable of counting not quite twenty, will 
find the former of them in the fifth, and the 


latter in the fourteenth place. Like other 


favourites therefore they have been advanced, 


' Not for their merit, but altogether from en. 


price. | 
- Tax diſadvantages of this practice are evi- 
dent all. The few who are well eſtabliſh- | 


eld in reading, by a perpetual and cloſe atten» 


tion to E and O only, may entirely forget 


your petitioners, and by that means loſe all 


the advantages of a learned education. As to 


the many, who have every thing to leam, 


the danger is, that not one of them will be 


prevailed on to go a ſtep beyond O, which 
muſt abſolutely defeat thoſe expectations which 


the public may: have formed e ring 


generation. 
Tux remedy for theſe evils is however eah 
and certain: it is only to have the letters over 


the cavities made to {lide on and off, and to 


provide a complete alphabet of them; then, 


beginning with A and B, let them govern 
for a certain time; next C and D are to pre- 


to 


os * 39 


whatſoever. 


\ 
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to take place. The uſe of this contrivance 
muſt be obvious to every body, as a thouſand 
things might be taught in this way, which it 
would be hopeleſs to Rye in any other 


Your petitioners ſubmitting the 0" 


to your conſideration, humbly pray ſuch re- 


lief, as to your great wiſdom ſhall ſeem meet. 


* 
py 


* E N E 2 


. Nuns. 
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| PT bas been remarked by avian wiſe phi- 

loſophers, that men are ſtrangely apt to err 
in their notions of good and evil, virtue and 
vice. They tell us that we have no adequate 
idea of thoſe words, but are continually miſ- 
taking aud confounding them, calling good 
evil, and evil good, virtue vice, and vice 
virtue. One of theſe philoſephers has very 
lately diſcovered that the contentions, misfor- 
tunes and miſeries of mankind are wholly 
owing to government and laws, and that a 
ſtate of 'anarchy and confuſion, where the 
weak are at the mercy of the ſtrong, and the 
ſimple of the cunning, is the only ſtate of o con- 
cord, ſecurity and happineſs. 

ANOTHER of theſe philoſophers, who ſeeits 
rather enclined to new-mode] governments 
than totally to ſubvert them, has proved to 
the ſatisfaction of multitudes, that fraud, 


luxury, corruption, and all the catalogue of 
vices 
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vices (as men are miſtakenly pleaſed to call 
them) are the only means to make a commu- 
nity great, flouriſhing and happy; and on the 
contrary, that frugality, temperance, conti- 
nence and the like, which are vulgarly termed. 
virtues, tend finally to its deſtruQtion. . _ 
Fox my own part, I was not philoſopher 


enough i in my youth to inveſtigate theſe deep 
truths; and now I am old, I find myſelf fo 


bigotted to former opinions, as not eaſily to 
perceive that rapes, murders and adulteries 
are beneficial to ſociety, or that a ſtate of na- 
ture is better calculated for the preſervation of 
property, or the eaſe, peace and happineſs of 


mankind, than government and laws. But 43, 


leſt it ſhould be ſaid of me, that from the 
peeviſhneſs and obſtinacy of age, I am ſhut- 
ting my eyes againſt the light, I will freely: 
confeſs that I am lately become a convert to 
ſome other opinions, which I formerly held in 
equal diſeſteem. I had long accuſtomed my- 
ſelf to look on Gaming as a vice; and as 
ſuch ] have frequently treated it in the courſe 
of theſe papers : but I am now fully convinced: 
of my error, and that I ought to have con- 
ſidered it as a national virtue, and productive 
of 
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whatſoever. That my readers may entertain 
| the fame opinion, I ſhall here preſent them 
with a letter which I have lately received from 
2a very ingenious correſpondent, whoſe rea- 
ſoning upon this ſubjeR is too concluſive to be 


S1R, 15 n 
I Hor you will not think it inconſiſtent 
with the manner in which you have propoſed 
to conduct your paper, to lay before the pub · 
lic the complaints of your correſpondents, re- 
lating to that part of the world you more im- 
mediately preſide over; eſpecially as you have 
declared your deſign to interpoſe, whenever 

the critical emergencies of your country ſhall 
require your aſſiſtancee. 

You, who are acquainted with W pro- 
ceedings, muſt have taken notice of the ad- 
ditional taxes that have been laid upon cards 
and dice; by which it is juſtly apprehended, 
that the profits ariſing from the honourable 
occupations dependent thereon, will be great- 
ly. impeded. n . gloomy 

| and 
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and ſplenetic minds, (always diſpoſed to an- 
ticipate the ruin of the kingdom) may expreſs, 
| affure you I cannot help conſidering this af- 
fair with the moſt painful concern; and I 
doubt not my reaſons will be mne. 
vincing to you. 
Ar a time when the W 25 enemies of © 
precarious and ks to what happier re- 
ſources can we fly than the commerce of game? 
By what means is the circulation of money, 
the life and ſpirit of trade, more ſpeedily pro- 
moted? What other buſineſs can boaſt of ſueh 
large returns? and (with honour be it men- 
tioned) what debts in any other kind of com- 
merce are more punctually diſcharged ? How 
ſtrongly do the various fluctuations of fortune 
inculcate fortitude, courage, reſignation, and 
a noble contempt of death! virtues for which 
the proficients in this ſcience have been great- 
ly renowned. What better method could be 
found out for humbling the grandeur, and di- 
miniſhing the over-grown revenues of our no- 
bility and gentry, than by blending theit man- 
ners and their fortunes with the loweſt ot 
their fellow creatures ? Nor is it the leaſt 
prog 
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praiſe of this profeſſion, that the fair ſex are 
thoſe ftriking talents which we ſeem ſo folic 


tous to exclude from many of the arts of life, 

By a conſtant application to gaming, they gra- 
dually wear off the killing brightneſs of - thoſe 
eyes, and the overpowering ſplendour of thol 

"charms, which wauld otherwiſe be deſtructive 
to many thouſands of mankind. Hence they 
are taught kindneſs and condeſcenſion, and 
rendered graciouſly acceſſible to the compan 
and careſſes of every adoring ſwain. I might 
obſerve farther, that while the merchant and 
tradeſman are contracting a narrow ayaricious 
turn of mind, a haughty contempt, and a ſw 
percilious air, the gallant ſpirits who hare 
eſpouſed this genteel commerce, acquire an 
engaging freedom of converſation, a bound- 
leſs generoſity WOO e 
liteneſs of manners. 


IF the political advantages of gaming art 
demanded of me, I anſwer, that it ſecures ou 


money in the kingdom, and keeps it in per- 
petual circulation. Can there be a mor 
convincing demonſtration of the dangerou 
conſequences of foreign trade, than that tht 
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riches of the kingdom are exhauſted by it, 
and the national current wealth, according 
to the opinion of ſome wiſe calculators, re- 
duced from forty millions to twelve? not to 
mention the importation of the various follies, 
faſhions and poiſons, which expoſe, infatuate 
and deſtroy ſo many of our deluded countrymen. 
Can any other argument be neceſſary to pro- 
cure an unlimited indulgence to a commerce, 


from whence ſo many advantages ſpring, and 


which is ſo evidently conducive to the public 
5 BE Has . : TM 
IF it ſhould be objected, that many perſons 
of plentiful incomes are reduced to poverty by 
gaming, I ſhould be glad to know what em- 
ployments in life are totally exempted from 
misfortune, and how many bankrupts are re- 
corded in our public chronicles, who deſpair- 
ing to riſe in the world by the vulgar method 
of trade, have had recourſe to this genteel 
profeſſion, and quickly retrieved their fortunes. 
IT would be eaſy to mention many more 
circumſtances in praiſe of ſo noble a commerce, 
if it was in the leaſt neceſſary : I doubt not of 
the concurrence of all men of genius and ſpirit 
in theſe my ſentiments; and I hope the legiſ- 
Vol. VI. N lature 


lature will henceforward look with favour on 


the conſtitution and the riches of this kingdom 


« patriotiſm, in ſacrificing their fortune ſo diſ- 


& intereſtedly for the good of their country.” 


| thoughts to the public, and recommend them 
by ſome arguments of your own, I ſhall think 


15 which may not be unFortiy Four notice. 
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an art, in which the politeneſs, the morals, 


are ſo greatly concerned; and inſtead of diſ- 
couraging it with ſevere taxes, and heavy bur- 
thens, will contribute every thing to its ad- 
vancement. To this end I cannot preſent you 
with a better propoſal, than © that all thoſe 
«© who can bring ſufficient proof of their hay- 
ce ing loſt from one thouſand to one hundred 
cc thouſand pounds, ſhall be maintained at 


c the public,expence, and rewarded for their 
Ir you ſhall pleaſe to communicate theſe 


you that friend of the world you pretend to be, 
and may poſſibly give you ſome future advices, - 


Jam, 
SIR, 
Your ſincere friend 
and bearty. admirer, 
Jack. LoyEBox, 


{9m 


Nun. 
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e 


Nun. 182. Tabs Tune 24, 1756. 


A facetious friend of mine was ob- 


ſerving the other day, that he could al- 


ways diſcover with great certainty the ſhape, 


height and complexion of any man's wife in 


company, by calling for his toaſt. If he gives 
you a lean woman, depend upon it, ſays he, 


his wife is a fat one; or if he drinks his bum- 


per to a beauty of fine height and complexion, 
you may ſafely conclude that the lady at home 
is little and ſwarthy, and fo on: for, conti- 


nues he, IThave ever found it to be true, that 


when a man has been married a full half j ear, 
he will be the conſtant admirer of all other 
women, in proportion as they differ from his 
own wife. | 


I WISH with all my heart there was no co- | 


lour of truth in this remark; but I am Aa 
that the wives of the generality of men, like 


9 


their other poſſeſſions, are apt to pall a little 


upon their hands. Fine fortunes, fine houſes, 
fine \Earders and fine equipages, bring but 
E 2 little 
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little enjoyment to their owners; inſomuch 
that we are every day breaking the tenth cem- 
mandment, by coveting our © neighbour's houſe, 
our neighbour's wife, or any thing that is our 


neighbour's, 
WHENCE- this n of magkinn a- 


riſes, I will not take upon me to determine. 
My friend, who never thinks enough to per- 
plex himſelf, lays the fault upon human na- 
ture. He aſſerts that men are in every reſpect 
juſt what they were intended to be, and that 
we have the ſame reaſon to be angry with a 
bear for not being a man, as with a man for 
having the imperfections of one. pe 
THAT we are frail by nature is too certain 
a truth; but the comfort is, that He Who 
made us ſo does not expect perfection from 
us, and will pardon errors that do not proceed 
from wilful corruption, and obſtinate diſobe- 
dience. | 
' THrzRE is a humourous fable of the an- 
"cients upon the general frailty of mankind, 
which as I have never ſeen in Engliſh, I have 
ventured to modernize and tranſlate for the 
entertainment of my readers. 1 OT 
66 J PETER, after he had ſeized the throne 8 
cc of 
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« of Saturn, conquered the Titans, and made 
& the univerſe his own, left the government 
d of this lower world, and the affairs of man- 
« kind, to the inferior deities, Each had his 
« ſeparate votaries, and no one was to inter- 
« fere in the department of another. Mars 
<« was captain general of the ſoldiery of all 
« nations; Neptune was lord high admiral ; 

“ Bacchus preſided over clubs and feſtivals, 
Mercury over trade, Apollo over wit and 

« phyſic, Minerva over learning, Venus and 
«© the Graces over beauty, Juno over mar- 
* riage, Diana over chaſtity, and ſo on. 

« In the firſt ages of the world the affairs 
e of men med to be in a very flouriſhing 
_ © condition ; but the face of things began gra- 
<« dually to change, till at laſt a general depravi- 
« ty prevailed over the face of the whole earth. 
+ The. gods, finding themſelves unequal to 
the taſk impoſed upon them, and. angry 


** with mankind, petitioned Jupiter to take 


the government of them into his own 
hands; but he frowned at their requeſt, 
© commanding them to proceed as they had 
* begun, and leave the conſequences to him- 

* ſelf. The deities, perplexed at their re- 
Mw ; E 3 | cc pulſe, 
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« pulſe, convened a council among them- 
« ſelves, in which it was agreed that - they 
cc ſhould draw up a ſecond petition to Jupiter, 
ee that for the better underſtanding the nature 
« of mankind, they ſhould have leave to pay 
4 a viſit to the world, and to take upon them 
cc for a time the ſeveral natures of their vota- 
< ries, Jupiter laughed, and conſented to their 
c petition, but with this particular limitation, 
« that they ſhould be entirely diveſted of ſu- 
« pernataral powers, and that as they were 
4 to perſonate mortals, they ſhould on n 
<« to their frailties. 
TE deities conſented to the will of * 
« piter, and having deliberated on the ſeveral 
E parts they were to act, made their deſcent 
upon the earth. Mars bought himſelf a 
pair of colours in the guards, and being a 
gay handſome young fellow, and a great fa- 
t yourite of the ladies, was quickly ad- 
« vanced to the command of a company. 
& His equipage was the moſt ſplendid that 
e dould be imagined; he dreſſed, danced, 
4 gamed and {wore to the utmoſt pertection; 
he knocked down watchmen and conſtables, 


« drew his ſword upon chairmen and waiters, 
'« laughed 


— 
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te laughed at the parſons, bilked whores and 
« hackney-coachmen, cheated taylors and 
« lace-men, ſtormed towns at every tavern, _ 
and ſaluted at the head of his company with 
« inimitable grace. But having unfortunate- . 
« ]y ſeduced the wife of his friend, and being 
t called out on the occaſion, he choſe to de- 
_ * cline fighting, and was broke for cowar- 
e dice. | 
« NEPTUNE was a hardy rough tar, and 
« oot early the command of a ſixty- gun ſhip. 
« He attacked the trade of the enemy with 
« great intrepidity, and took prizes of immenſe - 
value. His prudence was equal to his cou- 
e rage; inaſmuch as his ſhip was never known 
eto ſuffer by the enemy's ſhot, or a man to 
« die on board her of a violent death. But 
« ag Neptune was now no more than a _ 
man, and therefore liable to error, he had 
« the misfortune to miſtake his admiral's ſig- 
nal to attack, for a ſignal to-ſheer off, and 
happening to have no intereſt at court, was 
* diſabled from ſervice, and ſent to live upon 
„ his fortune. 
Bacchus was a country fauire, 3 and a 
great ſportſman; he got drunk every day, 
„ and 


8 


„ 
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gate. 
- * of Pluto with ſouls, that the boat of Charon 


e manded him to begin the world again in a 

* more innocent calling. Apollo obeyed, and 
a became a wit. He compoſed looſe ſonnets 
4 and plays; he libelled the good, flattered 


4 8-4 . - "120 ing 


« and debauched all the wives and daughters 
of his tenants and neighbours; till being 
reduced by his extravagance, and driven to 
various ſhifts, he at laſt drew beer in a 
c night-cellar to hackney-coachmen and 
ce ſtreet-walkers. f | 5 

« MERCURY was a linen-draper in the 
" city, and acquired a plentiful fortune by be- 
0 ing three times a bankrupt; but happening 
c to be diſcovered i in a fourth attempt, he was 
« ſtript of all his wealth, and very narrowly 
&« eſcaped hanging. He was afterwards cap- 
«6 tain of a gang of thieves, and at laſt recalled 
« to heaven from the condemned hold in New- 


& APOLLO commenced mortal i in the charac- 
ce terof a pbyfician, and fo peopled the ſhades 


& became crazy by their weight. Jupiter 
grew incenſed at his murders, and com- 


ce the bad, blaſphemed the gods, and was pa- 
« tronized by the great: but unhappily ſtand- 
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ing in need of their aſſiſtance, they with- 
« drew their favours, and left him to ſtarve in 
ia garret on the bounty of the bookſellers. 

« MINERVA was a lady of fine parts and 
elearning, but a great flattern. She never, 
ce ſtuck a pin in her clothes, nor, changed 
« them till they wore out. Her linen was 
&« ſtained with ink, her hair uncombed, her 
« petticoats falling off, her ſtockings full of 
holes, and her feet flip-ſhod. She talked in 
* ſyllogiſms, wrote in heroics, and married 
e her ſootman. | 

© VENUS, who while a goddeſs, had always 
« 2 hankering after mortal fleſh and blood, 
« was highly pleaſed with this deſcent upon 
« earth. She aſſumed the form of a beauti- 
« ful girl of fourteen, took lodgings in Co- 
« yent-garden, and dealt out her favours li- 
< berally to all viſitors. Her ſtate of morta- 
e lity was ſo ſuited to her inclinations, that 
« heaven and the goddeſs were never thought 
«of, till the loſs of her noſe made her ſigh 
<« for immortality. | 

« DIANA was a great prude all day, but 
had her Endymions by moon- light. It is 
15 £4 ' reported of her that ſhe was eleven times 
4 Ss | _ on 


| 
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brought to bed, without being once able to 


e give the leaſt probable gueſs at the father of 


«© the child. 
« Or Juno it is only faid, that ſhe ſcolded 
„, ſeyen huſbands to death ; and of the Graces, 
e that they were exceeding neat girls till they | 
© married, and fluts afterwards. | N 
+ HavinG ftaid the limited time upon 


earth, they were all ſummoned to heaven, 


in their human forms and habits, to make 
their appearance before the throne of Jupt- 


[ter. Mars and Neptune made a tolerable 
figure, but looked a little ſhy. Bacchus had 


a blue apron on; and a ſtring of pewter pots 
« thrown acroſs his ſhoulder. Mercury ap- 
6 peared fettered- and hand-cuited ; he had a 
& woollen cap upon his head, a noſegay in his 
« hand, and a halter about his neck. Apollo 


4 was full-dreft in a ſuit of ruſty black, a tye- 
ewig, a ſilver-hilted ſword, rol!-up ſtockings, 


deep ruffles, but no ſhirt : his features were 
« begrimed with ſnuff, and his mouth crammed 


. ©.with tobacco. As Minerva approached to 


c make her curt'ly, Jupiter held his noſe, and 
« beckoned her to keep aloof, telling her that 


« for the future he would have no learned la- 
cc dies 


* 


\ 
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« dies upon earth. Venus held her fan before 
« her face, till Jupiter commanded her to un- 
& cover. He then enquired: after her noſe, 
and aſked if the gin ſhe had drank that 
« morning was right Holland's. Diana com- 
« plained much of a dropſy; upon which Ju- 
« piter laughed, and promiſed to ſend Lucina 
& to cure her, adding that he hoped ſhe had 
had good times. Juno looked angry at not 
being firlt taken notice of, which upon Ju- 
« piter's obſerving, he gave her a gracious - 
© nod, and affured her that every one of her 

„ huſbands was at quiet in Elyzium. The 

« Graces would have apologized for their 

« diſhabille, but Jupiter prevented them, and - 

* told them with a ſmile that he would have 

« no marriages in heaven. He then reſtored 
them all to their divinities, and after ridicul- - 
ing and rebuking them for their murmur- - 

« ing3 and curioſity, diſmiſſed them to their 

* ſeveral charges, telling them that they were 

* now enabled to make allowances for the 

< frailties and imperfections of human nature, 

having experienced in their own perſons, 

© that he had peopled the world with Mew, 

and. not Gops. ä - ; 
35 : Nuns. 
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SES SSTEN DION 
Nums. 183. Tuuxspar, Fuly I, 1756. 


T was with great ſatisfaction that I attend- 

ed to the declaration of war againſt France, 
having for above -a twelve-month paſt been 
ſenſibly hurt in my own private property by 
the people of that nation. Vet injured as 1 
was, I concealed-my reſentment while there 
was the leaſt expectation of peace, that it 
-might not be ſaid of me, I had contributed, by 
any complaints of my own, to the involving 
my country in a hazardous and expenſive _ 
war. | . <0 
Ever yBoDY knows, that till within theſe 
two years, or thereabouts, it was a general 
faſhion for the ladies to wear hair upon their 
| heads; and I had piqued myſelf not a little on 
the thoughts that theſe my papers had been of 
conſiderable ſervice towards curling the aid 
hair. I had indeed long ago diſcovered, that 
very few ladies of condition could ſpare time 


and attention enough from the various avo- 
Tas cations 
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cations of dreſs, , viſiting, aſſemblies, plays, 
opera's, Ranelagh and Vauxhall, to read over 
a paper that contained no leſs than fix pages 


in folio; but as the demand for the WorLD 


was ſtill very conſiderable, I contented myſelf 
with knowing that I was every week adorn- 
ing their heads, though I could not be per- 
mitted to improve their underſtandings ;' and 
it was a particular pleaſure to me in all public 


aſſemblies, to think that the fineſt faces there 


were indebted to the goodneſs of my paper 
for ſetting them off. So long as the faſhion 
of hair continued (and to ſay truth, I never 
ſo much as dreamt that it was fo ſoon to 
change) I depended on the cuſtom of the fair 


and polite ; but by the inſtigation of French _ 


hair-cutters, whom the miniſters of thelr 
monarque have ſent to this metropolis in pure 
ſpite to me, the ladies have been prevailed on 


to cut their hair cloſe to their temples, to the 


great diminntion of the ſale of theſe papers. 

IT was formerly a very agreeable amuſement _ 
tome to look in at Mr. Dodſley's on a Thurſday 
morning, and obſerve the great demand for 
theſe my lucubrations; but though the ſame 


demand continues among the men, I have fre- 
__ quently 


+ 
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_ quently the mortification of hearing a ſmart 


footman delivering a meſſage in the ſhop, 
that his lady defires Mr. Dodſley will ſend 
her in no more WoRLDs, for that ſhe 
« has cut off her hair, and ſhall have no oc- 


& caſion for them any longer.“ 


Nozop will, I believe, make the leaſt 
doubt that my principal view in this work was 


to amend the morals and improve the under- 


ſtandings of my ſellow-ſubjects; but I will 


honeſtly confeſs, that ever ſince the com- 
mencement of it, I have entertained ſome 


diſtant hopes of laying up a fortune ſufficient 
to ſupport me in my old age; and as money 


is at ſo low an intereſt, I intended making a 


ſmall purchaſe in ſome retired and pleaſant 

part of England, that I might have devoted 
my labours to the cultivation of land, after 
having weeded men's minds of whatever 
choaked the growth of virtue and good man- 


ners. This I do not yet deſpair of effecting, 


as I am not without hopes, that while we are 
at open war with France, the ladies will con- 


| ceive ſuch a diſlike to the faſhions of their 
enemies, as to let their hair grow again. If 


this cannot ſpeedily be brought about, I muſt 
— be 


. 
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be forced to apply to the miniſters for ſome lu- 
crative employment, in return for that indul- 
gence and complaiſance which I have at all 
times ſhewn them. It is impoſſible for me to- 
conceive that my merits have been overlooked, 


though they have been hitherto unrewarded ; 


and I make no kind of doubt that I need 
only preſent myſelf at their levees, to be aſked 
what poſt I would chuſe, They do not want: 
to be aſſured that I am as willing as able to aſ- 
fiſt them in all emergencies or, which is ſtill 
better, to vindicate their conduct againſt all 
oppoſers, to ſtifle clamours in their birth, to 
convert fears to hopes, complaints to appro- 
bation, and faction to concord. 

Bor as I do not at preſent recollect any 
particular poſt of honour and profit that would: 
better ſuit me than another, and knowing that 
the abuſers of an adminiſtration are firſt to be 
provided for, I am willing to accept of a 
handſome ſum of money, till ſomething elſe 
may be done; or if a ſeat in parliatnent, with 
a proper qualification, be thought neceffary 
for me, I entirely acquieſce, as my eloquence 
in the houſe muſt be of ſignal ſervice in all 
critical conjunctures. It would alſo be per- 
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fectly agreeable to me if the government were 
to take off weekly twenty or thirty thoufand- 
of my papers, and cixculate them among 
their friends; or if they object to ſuch an ex- 
_ pence, and ſhould diſcover no inclination to 
oblige me in any of the particulars abovemen- 
tioned, I humbly intreat, that in lieu of the 
depredations made upon me by the French 
hair-cutters, and in conſideration of my fim 
attachments to his Majeſty's family and go- 
vernment, orders be immediately iſſued from 
the lord Steward's office, the board of Green- 
cloth, or elſewhere, that henceforward al 
the tarts, pyes, paſtry, and confectionary of any 
kind whatſoever; appertaining to his Majelty's 
houſhold, be conſtantly baked upon theſe pa- 
pers. This would be making me ſufficient 
amends, and greatly encourage me to con. 
tinue this uſeful work till a perfect library 
might be made of it, which otherwiſe muk 
have an end before an hundred volumes cal 
be completed. * WS” 
TRA the miniftry 1 may entertain juſt no- 
tions of the efficacy of my good word, I {hal 


here preſent them with ſome few of thoſe of 
|: fers 
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fers, which are almoſt daily made me by 1 


vate perſons. 

A LADY who has lately RL a new bag- | 
nio in Covent- garden, aſſures me in a letter, 
that if I will do her the favour to recommend 
her in the WoRLD, I ſhall not only have the 
run of her houſe, but every one of her young 
ladies ſhall be obliged to take in my paper as 
long as it laſts. A grocer in the Strand has 
ſent me a pound of his beſt tea, and promiſes _ 
to wrap up every ounce he ſells, as alſo all 
his ſugars and ſpices, in theſe papers, if I 
will honour him ſo far as to make mention of 
him in any one of them. He adds in a poſt- 
ſcript, that his wife and five daughters, who © 
do a great deal of work, make all their thread= 
papers of WoRLDs, | 

Bur a more material offer ſtill, and which 
I have therefore reſerved for the laſt, is con- 
tained in the following letter. 


To Apam F rra-A ban ü 


1 
ESTEEMED FRIEND, 


THis is to acquaint thee that we are makers 


of pins on the e called London bridge, 
: and 


named, thy friends are exiled from their dwel- 
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and that we have each of us given a conſider. 
able portion of money for the good-will of 
the habitations wherein we make abode : but 
by an act of the legiſlature lately paſſed, the 
faid habitations are ſpeedily to be pulled down, 
and their dwellers to be forced to remove to 
other abodes. If thou art in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with traffic, thou canſt not be ip- 
norant of the benefits that accrue from an old 
eſtabliſhed ſhop, in a ftreet where the prin- 
cipal dealers in any particular commodity are 
known to dwell; inafmuch as when thou 
wanteſt a filken garment for thy wife, thou 
. - wouldſt repair to the habitations of Round 

court or Ladgate hill; or if thy linen was 


rent, thou wouldſt doubtleſs reſort to Cheap- 
fide or Cornhill : in like manner, if thy help- 
mate or thy maidens wanted pins, thou wouldſt 
not fail, if thou wert wiſe, to take thy walk 
to London bridge. But by the act above- 


lings, and compelled to ſojourn in a ſtrange 
ſtreet, where even their names are unknown. 
We therefore requeſt it of thee, if the rulers 
of the land behold thee with regard, that thou 
wilt apply thyſelf ſpeedily to obtain a repeal of 


— 
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this act; wherein if thou ſucceedeſt, we will 


buy up thy weekly labours in reams, and Rick 


all our pins therein, ſo that thy name ſhall be 


known far and wide, and thy days proſperous 


in the land. 


Ir thou art a well-wilhar to thyſelf, thou 


wilt ufe thy. beſt endeavours for the . oy 

"Thy friends, . 
EPHRAIM e | 

MALACHY SHORTWHITE, 

OBAaDIAn MipiinG, = 

| HazBKIAR nr 


AFTER duly deliberating eh en ; 


I am inclined to trouble the government no 


farther at preſent than to requeſt the repeal | 


of this act, which if they are ſo kind as to 


grant me, my papers will again find their way 
to the dreſſing- rooms of the ladies, in ſpite of 


the i ingen of France, and 1 


hair uten. 6 


Nun. 
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Nums, 184. TrunDAY, 705 8, 1756, 


I WAS always particularly pleaſed with that 


ſcene in the firſt part of Harry the fourth, 


where the humourous ſir John F alſtaff, after 
upbraiding the prince with being the corruptot 


of his morals, and reſolving on amendment, 


forms a very reaſonable wiſh to know 


« where a commodity of good names may be 
& bought.” It happens indeed a little unfor- 
tunately, that he immediately relapſes into his 


old courſes, and enters into a ſcheme for a 


robbery that night, which he endeavours to 


Juſtify by calling it his TRADE : * Why, Hal, 


e ſays he, tis my voc rrox, Hal: *tis no 
„ gIN for” a man to LABOUR in his VOCA- 
„% TION.” 

As often as this * has occurred to me, 
I could not help thinking that if we were to 
look narrowly into the conduct of mankind, 
we ſhould find the fat knight's excuſe to have 
a more general influence than is common) 


| imagined. It ſhould ſeem as if there were 


certain 


e to 


Jave 


yere 
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certain degrees of diſhoneſty, which were al- 
lowable, and that moſt occupations have an 
acknowledged latitude in one or more particu- 
lars, where men may be rogues with impuni- 
ty, and almoſt without blame. is 

Ir will be” no difficult taſk to illuſtrate the 
truth of this obſervation, by ſcrutinizing into 
the conduct of men of all ranks, orders and 
profeſſions. This ſhall be the ſubject of to- 
tay's paper; and T ſhall beginz where it is al- 
ways good-manners to begin, with _ betters 
and ſuperiors. 

Tux tyrant, who to gratify his ambition, 
depopulates whole nations, and ſacrifices the 
lives of millions of his ſubjects to his inſatiable 
deſire of conqueſt, is a GLORIOUS prince. 
DzsTRUCTION is his TRADE, and he is only 
LABOURING in his VOCATION. 

THe ſtateſman, who ſpreads corruption 
over a country, and enſlaves the people to en- 
rich himſelf, or aggrandize his maſter, is an 
ABLE miniſter; OPPRESSION is his CALLING, 
and it is no ſin in him to LABOR in his vo- 
CATION, 

Tux patriot, ha hl the meaſures of | 
the ſtateſman z who rails 8 corruption in the 

houſe, 
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houſe, and bawls till- morning for his poor 
bleeding country, may, if admitted to a poſt, 
adopt the principles he abhorred, and purſue 
the meaſures he condemned: ſuch a one is 2 
' TRADER in POWER, and oury L ABOURING 
in his vocarrow. 

Tux condeſcending patron, who fond of 
followers and dependents, deals out his ſmiles 
to all about him, and buys flattery with 
promiſes; who ſhakes the needy wit by the 
hand, and aſſures him of his protection one 
hour, and forgets that he has ever ſeen him the 

next, is a GREAT MAN: DECEIT is his vo- 
crION. 

Tug man in ae whoſe perquiſites are 
oo the poor pittances of the miſer- 
able, and who enriches himſelf by pillaging 
the widow and the orphan, receives no more 
than bis Accusrouzp DUES, and is only 
LABQURING- in his VOCATION, | 
Fux divine, who ſubſcribes to articles that 
he does not believe; who neglects practice 
for profeſſion, and God for his Grace; who 
bribes a miſtreſs, or ſacrifices a ſiſter for pre- 
fermentz- who preaches faith without works, 
and damns all who differ from him, may be 
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an orthodox divine, and only LABOURING in 
his VOCATION. 

THE lawyer, who makes truth falſhood, 
and falſhood truth; who pleads the cauſe of 
the oppreſſor 2oainft the j innocent, and brings 
uin upon the wretched, is a man of eminence 
in the world, and the companion of honeſt 
men. LYING is his TRADE, and he is only 
LABOURING in his VOCATION, 

Tus phyſician, who viſits you three times 
a day ina caſe that he knows to be incurable; 
| who denies his aſſiſtance to the poor, and 
writes more for the apothecary than the pa- 
tent, is an HONEST phyſician, and only LA- 
BOURING in his VOCATION, 

Tux fine lady of faſhion, who piques her- 
ſelf upon her virtue, perhaps a little too much; 
who attends the ſermon every ſunday, and 
prayers every week-day ; and who if ſhe flan- 
ders her beſt friends, does it only to reform 
them, may innocently indulge herſelf in a lit- 
tle CHEATING at CARDS the has made it : 
her VOCATION... 

Tux tradeſman, who aſſures you upon his 
honeſt word that he will deal juſtly with you; 
yet ſells you his worlt commodities at the 
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higheſt price, and exults at over-reaching you, 
is a-GOOD MAN, and only LABOURING in his 
VOCATION. - 8 

Tus infidel, who fond of an evil fame, 
would rob you of a religion that inculcates 
virtue, and inſures happineſs as its reward ; 
who laughs at an hereafter, and takes from 
you the only expectation that can make life 


endurable, is a DEALER in TRUTH, and only 


LABOURING in his VOCATION, 

Tk author, who to inſure a ſale to his 
works, throws out his ſlander againſt the good, 
and poiſons the young and virtuous by tales of 
wantonneſs and indecency, is a WRITER of 


SPIRIT, and only LABOURING in his VOCA- 


TION, 
To take characters i in the groſs, the game- 


ſter, who cheats you at play; the man of 
pleaſure, who corrupts the chaſtity of your 
wife; the friend, who tricks you in a horſe; 
the ſteward, Who defrauds you in his ac- 
counts; the butler, who robs you of your 
, wine; ; the footman, who ſteals your linen; 
" the houſekeeper, who overcharges you in her 
bills; the gardener, who ſends your fruit to 


market; ; the groom, who ſtarves your horſe 
to 
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Ju, to put their allowance in his pocket; in ſhort, 

his the whole train of ſervants, who impoſe upon 
you in the ſeveral articles Nee to their 


ne, MW care, are only receiving their LAWFUL PER- 

tes QUISITES, and LABOURING in their VOCA- 

d; TIONS, * "Y fl 
om I KNOW but of one ſet of men, who ought — 


life commonly to be excepted in this general | 

nly charge; and thoſe are the projectors. The 8 
ſchemes of all ſuch gentlemen are uſually | 

his too romantic to impoſe upon the credulity of | | 

od, the world ; and not being able to plunder their ; Il. 


s of employers, they are LABOURING in their vo- | 
of cATIONS to cheat only themſelves,  _ 
CA- T wovuLD not be miſunderſtood upon this. 


occaſion, as if I meant to adviſe all people to ; 
me- be honeſt, and to dv as they would be done by 
z of in their ſeveral vocations: far be it from me. ME 
7OUT tointend any ſuch thing; I am as well aſſured 
rle; ¶ as they are that it would not anſwer their par- 
a0. poſes. The tyrant would have no glory withß- _.. 
your out conqueſts ; his miniſters no f owers with 
en; out bribes; the patriot no place without op- 
poſition; the patron no flatterers without pro- 
mĩſing; the man in office no perquiſites with- 


rſs WF out fraud; the divine no pluralities without 
to Vol. VI, 2 time- 


* 
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time-ſerving ; the lawyer no clients without 
lying: the phyſician no practice without apo- 
thecaries; the tradeſman no country-houſe 
without exacting; the fine lady no routs with- 
out cheating; the infidel no fame without pro- 
ſelytes, and the author no dinner without 
ſlander and wantonneſs. The gameſter would 
be undone; the man of pleaſure inactive; the 
gentleman· jockey would ſell his horſe at half. 
price; and the ſteward, the butler, the footman, 
the houſe-keeper, the gardener, the groom, 
and the whole train of ſervants loſe their 
neceſſary perquiſites. 

Taz old maxim, that © honeſty is the beſt 
« policy,” has been long ago exploded : but 
I am firmly of opinion, that the APPEARANCE 
of it might, if well put on, promote a man's 
intereſt, though the REALITY muſt deſtroy it, 
I would therefore recommend it to perſons in 
all vocations (if it be but by way of trial, and for 
the novelty of the thing) to put on now and then 
the APPEARANCE of a little honeſty, Moſt men 
have a natural diſlike to be cheated with their 
eyes open; and though it is the faſhion of the 
times to wear no concealment, yet to deceive 


behind the maſk * integrity, has been deem- 
ed 


——ñ—ñ ü. ——0—— 
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ea the moſt effectual method. To further this 
end, the APPEARANCE of a ſmall portion of 
RELIGION would not be amiſs; but I would 
by no means have this matter overdone, as it 
commonly is. Going to prayers every day, 
or ſinging pſalms on a Sunday in a room next 
the ſtreet, may look a little ſuſpicious, and ſet 
the neighbours upon the watch: nor would I 
adviſe that a tradeſman ſhould ſtand at the ſhop- 
door with a prayer-book in his hand, or that a 
| lawyer ſhould carry the Whole Duty of Man in 
his bag to Weſtminſter-hall, and read it in court 
as often as he fits down: there are other methods 
that may anſwer the purpoſe of cheating much 
better. A yea and nay converſation, interrupted 
with a few ſighs and groans for the iniquities of 
the wicked, loud reſponſes at church, and long 
graces at meals, with here and there a godly 
book lying in the window, or in places moſt _ 
in ſight, will be of ſingular utility; and far- 
ther than this I would by no means adviſe. 
To all thoſe gentlemen and ladies who fol- 


it : | 
low no vocations, and who have therefore no 
he — . K * . ; 
by immediate intereſt in cheating, I would re- 
- commend the PRACTICE of honeſty before the 


od APPEARANCE of it. As ſuch perſons ſtand 
\ *-< in 
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in no need of x cloak, I ſhall ſay nothing to 
them of religion, only that the REALITY of 
it might be uſeful to them in afflictions, or if 
ever they ſhould take it into their heads that 
they muſt one day die, it might poſſibly alle- , | 
viate the bitterneſs of ſo uncommon a thought. 
To do as they would be done by, would in 
all probability render them happier in them- 
ſelves, and lead them to the enjoyment of . 
new pleaſures in the happineſs of others. 


eee, 
Nus, 185. THURSDAY, July 15, 1756. 
70 Mr. FiTzZ-ADAM. 


$1 
Y caſe is a little ſingular, and there- 
fore I hope you will let it appear in 
your paper. I ſhould ſcarcely have attempt- - 
ed to make ſuch a requeſt, had-not I very 
ſtrictly looked over all the works of your pre- 
deceſſors, the Tatlers, Spectators and Guar- 
dians, without a poſſibility of finding a parallel 
to my unhappy ſituation. 1 


I AM 


„ mn. wy WW 
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I am not henpecked; I am not grimalkined; 
F have no Mrs. Freeman with her Ttalian airs ; 


baut I have a wife more troubleſome than all 
| three, by a certain ridiculous and unneceſſa- 


ry devotion that ſhe pays to her father, a- 


mounting almoſt to idolatry. When I firſt 
married her, from that ſpecious kind of weak- 
neſs which meets with encouragement and 
applauſe, only becauſe it is called good-nature, 


permitted her to do whatever ſhe pleaſed: 


but when I thought it requiſite to pull i in the 
rein, I found that her having the bit in her 


teeth, rendered the ſtrength of my curb” of no 


manner of uſe to me. Whenever I attempted 


to draw her in a little, ſhe toſſed up her head, 


ſnorted, pranced, and gave her ſelf ſuch airs, 
that unleſs T let her carry me where ſhe plea- 
- ſed, my limbs, if not my life, were in danger. 
The love of power is inherent in the diſpoſi- 


tion of womankind : and I do not pretend that 


her vapours, hyſterics, low-ſpirits, or what- 
ever elſe the learned are pleaſed to call them, 
are not equalled by thouſands of married wo- 


men in theſe melancholy kingdoms : but the 


FATHER, the FATHER is the point which 


diſtinguiſhes me from the reſt of my brethren. 
F'y THis 
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Tus old fellow is of a moſt capricious, 


unequal temper, and, Iike the ſatyr in the fa- 


ble, blows hot and cold in the ſame breath. 


Sometimes he is very fond of me and my 


friends, and at other times he will not ſuffer 
us to look at him. In whatever mood the old 
gentleman thinks fit to appear, in the ſame 
mood madam his daughter diſpenſes her pouts 


and frowns, or her ſmiles and good- humour. 


Whatever ſhape old PxorEus puts on, CA- 


BIRA, his daughter, puts On the ſame. 1 


call him PRoTEvs, becauſe though I have 
known him many years, I have never known 


him a week together in the ſame form. He 


is vapouriſh ; ſo is his daughter: he is a 
quack; ſo is his daughter: one day he is an 
ceconomiſt, even to the greateſt degree of a- 
varice; the daughter alſo has her days of fru- 


gality and improper thrift. Sometimes he is 


profuſe, and a violent ſquanderer : aſter thoſe 
fits my purſe is ſure to ſuffer moſt cruelly. 
Sometimes he is proud, ſometimes he is hum- 
ble; his daughter follows him cloſely in each 
of the two extremes. In ſhort, ſir, both fa- 


- ther and daughter practiſe more changes than 


— 


* 


Harlequin in the Emperor of the Moon. Judge 
| then 


t 


. 
N 


1 a 0 — 


- 
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then what a figure a huſband muſt make, who 


is indiſpenſably obliged to conform with all 


theſe metamorphoſes. 

Lasr ſummer, though a cold one, Pro- 
rrus took it into his head to dine in his cellar : 
and as ſoon as we arrived at my country-houſe, 


to be bur eating paildur. My neighbours tried 
the experiment once, in hopes perhaps of be- 
ing made fuddled, contrary to my uſual 
euſtom; but that not being the caſe, they 
never offered to return again; no, not even 


the curate of the pariſh, who declared he 
would drink Bumpers in my cellar as long as 
I pleafed, but he could not eat there and ſip 


thimble-fulls, though He were ſure to dine 
every day on à paſty, or a haunch of veniſon. 
So that my wife and I, for three months to- 


gether, dined like king Pharaoh, amidſt frogs 
and darkneſs : nor had we any other compa- 
nions than the reptiles that crawled out of the 


walls, as imagining their territories invaded. 
But my wife endured every inconvenience 


with amazing patience, becauſe ſhe had heard 


her father ſay, that this was the beſt method 
PR 4 to 


- 


our cellar alſo was immediately announced 


* 
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to drink iced liquors, without being at the 
expence of an ice-houſe. 

LasT winter, I was ſtill put to greater hard- 
ſhips. PRoTEvs, who ſome time ago tra- 
velled abroad, neither for health nor improve- 
ment, but merely in ſearch of that philoſo- 
pher's ſtone called TAs TE, declared that in 
Italy no nobleman's houſe had a chimney in 
any room except the kitchen; and he added, 
that as it was an example which he reſolved 
to follow, he hoped it might be ſo reliſhable 
to his friends, that they would cut off that ex- 
ceſſive dear article of firing, and expend their 
coal-money in buildings, ſtatues, or lakes, | 
The word was no ſooner given, than my wife 
bricked up every chimney, except the kitchen 
chimney,in my houſe ; and in January (though 
we were permitted to have little - earthen 
ſtoves in our chambers) the cold was ſo intenſe, 


that my little boy Tommy died of the hooping- 
_ cough, and I myſelf caught an ague, which 


laſted four months, and brought upon me an 
apothecary's bill, amounting to ninety pounds 
for drugs, which were indeed much fuller of 
TASTE than I deſired, : 


'THE 


gar. 
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THE furniture of my houſe, and the ſhape 


of my gardens, have been changed at leaſt ten 
times over; yet if you were to judge, Mr. 


Fitz-Adam, from the conſtant converſation 
of my wife and her father, you would pro- 
nounce them the beſt ceconomiſts in Europe: 
and ſo they are, in ſmall beer, oil, and vine- 


THovcGH I always avoid exceſs of drink- 
ing, when at home (my father-in-law, ſince 
my marriage, having been remarkably ſober) 
yet it is my misfortune, and I confeſs it is 
a fault, to go now and then to the tavern, 
and there to exceed the ſtrict limits of ſobrie- 
ty. It is impoſſible, among jovial compani- 
ons, not to indulge a vein of gaiety ; the effect 
of which is, that at night I am apt to ſtagger 
towards the nuptial bed a little too heavily 
loaded with liquor. The night is ſnored a- 
way in oblivion ; but oh ! when the morn- 
ing approaches, and I awake and open my 
eyes, what a face of anger do I behold ! and 
what dreadful peals of conjugal thunder do L 
hear? Thoſepeals commonly end with a louder 
clap than ordinary, in words to this purpoſe, 


_ * Ah! Mr. Tamedeer, Mr. Tamedeer, is this 


oF - « the 
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e quitted my dear father for the embraces of 


— 1s * —— — 
4 * VEE 


| well * — beſt of us. 


<« the reward for all my love and kindneſs? Have 


< a ſot ? When was that good old man ever 
<« ſeen diſguiſed in liquor?” To this I might 
reply, if I dared to make an anſwer, that in- 
deed he is ſo often diſguiſed out of liquor, he 
ought never to be diſguiſed in it: and I might 
alſo add, that he is moſt injuriouſly ſlandered, 
if ſome five-and-twenty years fince, he did not 
Kink, oke, and go through the et cætera as 


Ir J offend or rebel in any one point, and 
indeed I offend and rebel in very few, my wife 
immediately applies to my father-in-law, and 
T am ordered to alter my conduct, and to ſub- 
mit properly to judgments far ſuperior to my 
own. Thus is my caſe (my wife's virtue al- 
ways excepted) far more deplorable than Bar- 
naby Brittle's in the play; nor have I the 
comfbrt appendant to fir John Enville, Knt. 
in being married to a woman of quality. That 
circumſtance at leaſt might have proved an in- 
gredient to ſatisfy my pride. 

Tris uneaſy fituation, which I have de- 
ſcribed with exact truth, has occaſioned me to 


ruminate continually upon ſome method of 
relief. 
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relief, None occurs to me, except a formal 
divorce. You will ask what cauſe can be 
alledged? ſince there is not the leaſt ſhadow 


of proof either of adultery, ill- uſage, or any 


other matrimonial miſdemeanor. True. But 
cannot I prove a prior marriage ? Was not 
ſhe married to her father, to all outward ap- 
pearance, long before ſhe went with me to 


the altar? Does not that marriage evidently 


continue, without any other bre than 
having a ſecond huſband in points where the 
firſt huſband does not care to meddle ? Is ſhe 


not more obedient to her firſt huſband than 
her fecond ? Has ſhe fulfilled, as ſhe ought, . 


her vow of matrimony to me ? Whom does 
ſhe obey ? not me, but her father. Whom 
does ſhe honour ? not me, but her father. May 
not I hope therefore to be relieved in any ju- 
dicial or eceleſiaſtical court in England? 
.Youk opinion fully ſtated upon this caſe 


would encourage me to go on, or diſcoutage _ 


me from proceeding. Tf I cannot be relieved 
by law or equity, I will try to ſummon up 


courage to fight my father-in-law. I know 
he is a coward, but then J am under appre- 


henſions that the jade has diſcovered to kim 
| | that 


Lakes] D * 
- 
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that I am a greater coward than himſelf. At 
all events, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let me have your 
advice, becauſe Jam 
Your conſtant reader, 
and admirer, _ 
 THomas T AMEDEER, 


SESLESNSLSLNNDS IP 


Nuns, 186. Tan ene Tuly 22, 1756. 


To Mr. FiTz-ADAM. 

SIR, 
I AMithe ſame clergyman who troubled you 
with an account of his misfortunes in your 
paper Numb. XXXI, and am indebted to your 
kind publication of that letter for the eaſe and 
happineſs, which, with only one ſingle in- 
terruption, I have enjoyed ever ſince. My 
uncommon, and I hope I may ſay, unmerit- 
ed diſtreſſes, recommended me to the notice 
of a noble lord, who called to ſee me at my 
lodgings, brought me home to his lordſhip's 
own houſe, and honoured me ſo far as to 
make me his domeſtic chaplain. His lord- 


ſhip's regard for me was ſo truly ſincere, thathe 
married 
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married me ſoon after to my lady's woman, 
a young perſon of admirable beauty and virtue, 
and a great favourite of my lord, becauſe, as 
his lordſhip uſed often to tell me, ſhe was 
a clergyman's daughter, and for what reaſon 
he knew not, extremely hated by his lady. 
But my good fortune did not end here: his 
lordſhip, whoſe nature it 1s never to be tired 
with doing good, was ſo very obliging as to 
take us a little houſe, ready furniſhed, in a 
retired and pleaſant part of the town, Paying 
the rent of it himſelf, and making us con- 
ſiderable preſents from time to time: he was 


allo ſo very condeſcending as to ſpend two or 
three evenings in a week with us, and fre- 


quently to take my wife with him in the cha- 
riot for afi afternoon's airing, as ſhe had the | 
misfortune, ſoon after our marriage, of la- 
bouring under an ill ſtate of health, which, 
as we all feared, would terminate in a droply. 
His lordſhip was ſtill kinder to me in other 
affairs, inſomuch that in leſs than two months 
after our marriage, he ſent me into the weſt, 
with thirty guineas in my pocket, to ſupply 
the place of a worthy clergyman, whom my 


lord had ſent for to town upon particular bu- 
2 fineſs ; 


— — — — — 
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ſineſs; and becauſe the ill health of my wife 
required a little country air, his lordſhip pro- 
poſed taking lodgings for her at Knightſbridge 
during my abſence, where ſhe was daily to be 

attended by his own phyſician. 
Ar the end of ſix weeks his lordſhip was 
* pleaſed to recall me to town, where I had the 
inexpreſfible ſatisfaction of finding my wife re- 
turned to her houſe, perfectly cured of her 
diſorder, with only a little paleneſs remaining 
from the violent remedies preſcribed to her by 
her phyſician. I had the additional happineſs 
of finding his lordſhip with my wife, waiting 
my return, and to be honoured with his thanks 
for. the faithful diſcharge of my truft , together 
with a promiſe of the very firſt living that 
ſhould fall within his gift. 
I MENT10N theſe things, fir, to the honour 
of my noble benefactor, who ever ſince my 
marriage, which is now three years ago, has 
been laviſhing his favours upon me ; who has 
been ſo very condeſcending as to ſtand god- 
father in perſon to my two children, and to 
take every opportunity of making me happy 
by his viſits. But I am not entering into 3 


7 particular detail of the pleaſures J enjoy: 1 
| SS: have 
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have another motive for troubling you with 
this letter. 

His lordſhip, the bezinning of this nouk 
was pleaſed, amongſt the many inſtances of his 
goodneſs, to procure for me a chaplainſhip in 
one of the regiments now in Scotland; and as 
my attendance was immediately neceſſary, 
and my wife too far gone with child to think 
of going with me; as ſoon as I had prepared 
every thing for my journey, I ſent an adver- 
tiſement to the Daily Advertiſer in the follow- 
ing words, | 4s 

« WANTED an agreeable companion in 
* a,poſt chaiſe to Edinburgh. Enquire for 
cc the reverend W. B. at the Green-Park 


e coffee-houſe, Piccadilly, Note, the ut- _ 


« moſt expedition will be neceffary.” 

THE next morning, as I was reading a 
news-paper in the coffee-room, I heard a 
young gentleman, of a-yery modeſt and de- 
cent appearance, enquiring at the bar for the 
reverend Mr. W. B. I told bim that I was 
the perſon, and calling for a couple of diſhes 
of coffee, we ſat down together, and entered 
upon the ſubject of the advertiſement. He aſ- 
lures me, that if his friends did not flatter + 

Rs him, 
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him, he was a very agreeable companion ; j 
that he Bad buſineſs of conſequence to trans- 
act at Edinburgh; that he was particularly 
| pleaſed to find by the advertiſement that I was 
a clergyman, having a great veneration for 
gentlemen of that function; that he had en- 
tertained thoughts of becoming one himſelf, 
was a near relation of the biſhop of * , 
and though young as he appeared, he was 
never ſo happy as when engaged in ſerious 
converſation with a worthy divine. He was 
pleaſed to add,that he ſaw ſomething in my ap- 
pearance which entitled nie to that character, 
and that he did not doubt of being greatly edi- 
fied during fo long a journey. Many civilities 
paſſed on my ſide in return; and in the end it 
was agreed that we ſhould ſet out that very 
evening at ſix o* clock. He was punctual to 
bis appointment, with a ſervant on horſeback, 
leading a handſome gelding for his maſter, 
who with two young gentlemen, his friends, 
were waiting for me at the inn; I could 
not help obſerving, while the chaiſe was 
getting ready, that theſe young gentle- 
men were taking a good deal of pains 


te * a Jaugh,. which on our ſtepping into 
the 


8 * 


le 
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the carriage, they were no longer able to con- 
tain: but I made no remarks upon their be- 
haviour, and we ſet out upon our journey. 
Wr reached Ware that night, n 
thing happening worthy of remark, except that 
we were ſtopt upon the road by two young gen- 
tlemen on horſeback, and interrupted in a very 
ſerious converſation, by their ſaluting my com- 
panion with Z — ds, Jack ! what playing 
« the faint, and travelling to Heaven with a 


= parſon P My fellow-travellergavethem alook 


of contempt, and after aſſuring them that he had 
not the honour of knowing them, and pulling 
up the glaſs, ordered the poſtilion to drive on. 

Ov evening at Ware was ſpent in re- 
marks on the diſſoluteneſs of the times, and 
the indecent liberties that wild and pro- 
fligate young fellows were every where taking 
with the clergy. After much ſerious difcourſe, 


and moderate refreſhment, we retired to reſt. 


I flept longer than uſual in the morning, and 
no ſooner was I awake, than I diſcovered - 
with equal confuſion and ſurprize, that I was in 
bed with a woman, who, as I attempted to 
get up, threw her arms about my neck, and 
compelled me to lie down. The ſtruggle and 

the 


* 
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the noiſe I made upon this occaſion, together 
with the ſcreams of the woman, who ſtil 
held me faſt, alarmed the whole inn, and 
drew a crowd of ſpectators into the room, 
| headed by my companion, and followed by a 
_ foldier, who called himſelf the huſband of the 
woman, ſwearing that he would have my 
| heatt's'blovd for corripting the ehaſtity of his 
wife, I pleaded my innocenoe to an unbe- 
eving audience, while the woman aceuſel 
pPretending that it was her misfortune ver- 
night to be a little in liquor, and that ſlie had 
miſtaken the room I lay in for her own. | 
 Todwelltiolotigerthan is needful upoi ti 
difracefil affair, I was in the end cbtpelled 
to give a guinea to the foldier, and aſterwards 
to fubmit with patience to the inſults of a mh, 
who furrounded the inn at our entrance into 
the poſt-chaiſe, and followed it with hootings 
to the very extremity of the town. ST 
From the paſſive behaviour of my com- 
dition at the inn, and the demure looks that 
he now put on, I began to harbour a ſuſpicion 
of him not greatly to his advantage; and 
while I was 3 in what manner to 
 addreb 


9 


addrefs him, an accident happened, Which 
at once threw him off his guard, and diſeo- 


vered to me, that inſtead of an agreeable 


companion, I was travelling with a fiend. 


This accident was the ſudden and violent over 


turning of the: poſt-chaiſe ; upon which occa · 
ſion, though neither of us was hurt, he diſ- 


as made me tremble to hear him. I endea- 


youred to pacify him by the gentleſt admo- 


nitions, which inſtead of calming his anger, 


ſand oaths and imprecations, he vowed re- 
venge upon my head, telling me that he batetl 


a parſon as he hated old Nic; that he had 


bribed the ſoldier's whore to go to bed to me 
at the inn, and that he came out upon nd 
other buſineſs than to play the devil with me 
all the way. I ſtood aghaſt at what I heard, 
and refuſed getting into the chaiſe again; upon 
which a ſtruggle enſued, and blows paſſed be- 


tween us; till by the aſſiſtance of his ſervant, 


and the knavery of the poſtilion, whom he 
gained over to his fide with a whole handful 


of filver, I was thruſt into the chaiſe, a 


. to go on. x. 
WE 
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charged ſuch a volley of curſes on the poſtilion, 


turned it all upon myſelf; and amiũiſt a thou- 
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Wr had' ſcarcely travelled a mile before 


ve overtook a couple of Gypſies upon the 
road; one an old woman, the other a girl, 


They were all over rags and filth, and ſo in- 
toxicated with liquor, that they reeled at every 
ſtep. My companion called to the poſtilion to 
ſtop, and after queſtioning theſe - wretches 
about the way they were going, got out of 

the chaiſe, and told me that he could not in 
charity ſit lolling at his eaſe, while two of 
the tender ſex were walking barefoot on the 
road; and that if I had no weighty objections, 


de would make the old lady an offer of his 


ſeat, and Miſs, as he was pleaſed to call her, 
might with great conveniency fit upon my 
EkEnee. It was in vain for me to expoſtulate, or 

to attempt leaping out after him: his ſervant 
held me faſt by the arm, while the maſter 
with great gravity and ceremony handed the 
creatures into the chaiſe, and then mounting 
bis horſe, rode cloſe by its fide; talking ob- 
ſcenity to the wretches, and inſtructing them 
to behave to me in a manner not to be en- 
dured nor deſcribed. 

In this manner we paſſed through the vil- 


lages, and entered Royſton ; the poſtilion be- 
x | ing 
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ing ordered to walk: his horſes; gently to the 
inn, that we might be followed by a mob, 


whom my companion calied to at every turn - 


ing to ſmoke the parſon and his doxies. 


I sTEPT from the chaiſe amidſt the hallow- 
ing of the rabble, and ran into a room, the 
door of which I locked. Here I determined 
to remain, or to fly to the magiſtrate for pro- 
tection, had not my tormentor made his ap- 


pearance at the window, telling me that a: 


the joke was now at an end, and as he be- 


lieved I had had enough of an agreeable, com- 
panion, he had altered his intention of viſit- 
ing Scotland, and - ſhould. return to town 
that morning. I thanked him for the favour, / 
but kept cloſe to my room, till I ſaw him 
with his ſervant ride out of the inn, and take 
the road to London. I then ordered ſome 
refreſhment to be brought me, and a poſt- 
chaiſe to be in readineſs; but how great was 
my aſtoniſhment, when feeling for my purſe, 
which contained forty g uineas at my ſetting 


out, I found that my pockets had been rifted, - 
and that I had not ſo much as a braſs e. 


left me. 


Ac 
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As it was no doubt with me that the Gyp. 
ſies had robbed me, I made immediate enquiry 
after them, but learnt that they had diſappear. 
ed on our arrival at the inn; and though the 
moſt diligent ſearch was made for _ they 
were no where to be found. 
| Ir was now impoflible for me to proceed; 
I therefore determined to remain where I was, 
till I could receive a freſh ſupply from my wiſe, 
to whom I diſpatched a meſſenger with a let 

ter, ſetting forth ae W 

met with. | 

Wu the nr was gone, it occur- 
red to me, that however ill my companion 
had uſed me, he could not be baſe enough to 
concert this robbery with the Gypſies, and 
therefore might be inclined to make up my 
loſs, upon knowing that I had ſuſtained it. For 
this reaſon 1 determined once more to tranſ- 
mit my complaints to the WorLD ; that if 
the young gentleman has any one principle of 
honour remaining, he may ſend to Mr, Dodſ- 
 ley's the ſum I have been defrauded of. My 
demand upon him is for ſeven and thirty 


Guineas, which unleſs he pays within ſix days 
| after 
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after the publication of this letter, I will forth- 
with print his name in the news-papers, and 
proclaim to the public the injuries he has done 
me. | * 42 | 
I HAVE another reaſon for giving you this 


trouble, which is, to caution all gentlemen 


for the future againſt advertiſing in the papers 
for an AGREEABLE COMPANION in a' poſt- 
chaiſe ; as it conſoles me not a little, that I 
am enabled to make other people. wiſe, eren 
by my own misfortunes, 


I am, 
TM 1 
Wm „„ 
he Y 
and moſt faithful ſervant, 


W. B. 


— 
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a Nuns, 187. T zensur, July 29, 2756 


"To Mr. Firz-ADAn. 


-S18, 


MONG al the grievances that your cor- 
reſpondents have from time to time laid 
before you, 1 have met with no one ſituation | 
that bears any likeneſs to my own, or that de- 
1 ſerves your compaſſion and advice half fo 
- much. I am the brother of four ſiſters, am 
| | the eldeſt of my family, a freeman of the city 
of London, and by trade a ſhoemaker. My 
father enjoyed a ſmall place at court, which 
1 believe, one year with another, brought 
E- him in about a hundred and fifty pounds. My 
| mother was deſcended from the third or 
fourth couſin of an attainted Scotch peer, was 
| a lady's woman when my father married her, 
5 and brought with her a very large portion of 
pride, virtue, and fine breeding. My father, 
5 who before his marriage had held up bis head 


e eee was now of greater | 
. con- 
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ö conſequence than ever, in the thought hat oy 
this happy match he had allied himſelf to no- 


| bility. My mother indeed had one great mor- 


tiication to ſurmount, which was, that ſhe 


rying a plebeian, who was formerly a broken 


name ſhould be qualified in her children with 


that hiſtory, or romance could poſſibly ſupply. 
My father approved; the thought; and no 


tened with great pomp and grandeur, by the 
name of PToLEMyY, My eldeſt ſiſter, who 


- WiLHELMINA : CHARLOTTA,, the ſecond 


tze fourth HonoR1A.... There was alſo a 


tened AGAMEMNON, man chf oft 
n were, all; of us trained up to e 
e e af Ser oN. 
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had not only contaminated her blood by mar- 


tallow-chandler i in the city, but had changed 
her illuſtrious maiden name for the coarſe and 


vulgar appellation of Mrs. Laycock. She 
comforted herſelf however, on the firſt appear- 
ance of her pregnancy, that ſo odious a ſir- 


the genteeleſt and moſt elegant chriſtian names 


ſooner was I a ſortnight old, than I was chriſ- N 


came into the world a year after, was called 
PENTHESILEA,, the third TELETHUSA, and 5 "I 


* MW  fecond on, who died within the month, apt 
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J var children, and ſuch as would one time or 
other moſt certainly make our fortunes, If 


chid as a yulgar child, but admoniſhed with 
all the gentleneſs and forbearance due to ſo 
© Muſtrious a name. If miſs WILHELMINA, 
CARLO TTA, or her ſiſters miſs PENTHEs: 


forgot to hold up their heads, or were caught 
at romps with the boys, they were put in mind 
of their names, and inſtructed to act up to 
them. Our dreſſes were, if poſſible, as fan- 
taſtic as our names, and the formality of our 
behaviour was of a piece with both. And 
though we were the plaineſt children in the 
a world, and had not the leaſt probable chance 
of receiving a ſingle ſhilling to our portions, 
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maſter Prol EM was naughty, he was not 


LEA, miſs TELETHUsA, or miſs Honor 


we were trained up to pride and idleneſs, and 


to turn up our noſes at all the Dicks, Toms 
Na lars; tne Sukeys and Pollys, that were 
our ſuperiors in the neighbourhood. 


Tux neceſſary expences to ſupport all this 


pride and folly,” were more than could be 
5 ſpared from the narrow income of my father: 
and maſter PTOLEMY, who was now eleven 
beam old, muſt have been as orally uren. 


cated 
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cated as the miſſes his ſiſters, if my father's bro- | 
ther, who was a reputable ſhoemaker in the 
city, had not taken me into his care, and ſent _ 
me to St. Paul's ſchool at his own expence. 
To this accident of my liſe I owe my eſcape 
from ruin. I was called king ProLEMy by 
all the boys, and ſo laughed at for my import- = 
ance, that I ſoon grew aſhamed of my name 
and at the end of three years, when my mo- 
ther thought it high time for me to return to | ' 
court, I choſe to accept of an offer my uncle 
had made me of becoming his apprentice, and 
entering into partnerſhip with him when my 
time was expired. My father's conſent was { 
pretty eaſily obtained, as he found himſelf in 1 
an ill ate of health, and unable to provide 
for me: but my mother was inexorable. She 
conſidered that my great name would but ill 
ſuit with fo low a calling; and when ſhe ſaw 
me determined, ſne told me in a flood of tears & | 
* parting, Twas the firſt Prox aver that erer 
made ſhoes. 
For my own part, Thad wen fo, humbled 
at ſchool about my name, that 1 never aſter- 
wards wrote more than the firſt letter of it: 
and as P very luckily looked more like Philip 8 
05 2 5; than 
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than ProLeny, IL have eſcaped the ridicule 
that would othiirwrle: have! been thrown upon 


21 me. | 


PREY of Frans ee my uncle 
gave me bis only daughter in marriage, and | 


dying ſoon after, I ſacceeded to his trade 
and effects, and to a fortune in good debts and 

money, to the amount of four thouſand 
pounds. 7 : 
„Mr mother, ue dof iber erwäge re- 


covered the ſhock of ber ſon PToLEMY's dil- 


grace, died a few months after my uncle, and 
my father followed her this ſummer, leaving 
to my ſiſters no other fortune than their 
names, which to my great ſorrow, bas not 
been quite ſo current in the world as to enable 
-  thenito live upon it. To be as ſhort as I can, 
they were all thrown upon my hands, and are 
xe to continue with me as long as Ilive. But 
the misfortune is, that to keep my ſiſters from 
ſtarving, I muſt become a beggar myſelf; for 
the expences they bring, and the nothing 
they do, will not ſuffer] me to go on. By 
ſcheir dreſſes, their names, and the airs of qua- 
b : 2qity they give themſelves, J am rendered ridi- 
mm ey W My wife, 


> 2 ” who 


* 
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who is a very plain good woman, and whoſe 
name is Amey, has been new-chriſtened, and | | 
is called Amelia; and my little daughter, a 
child of a year old, is no longer Polly, but = 
Maria, They perpetually quarrelling 
with one another about the ſuperiority” of their 
names; and becauſe the eldeſt ſiſter has two, 
and the others but one; they have entered in- 
to a combination to rob her of both, and alk 
moſt to break her heart, by ahn her miſs | 3 
Laycock. 4% ꝗ % ae 660 FP 
I nave ſhewn: RR the npolrity of © 
my maintaining them mueh longer, and, as | 
tenderly as I was able, propoſed their going 5 | 
into ſervice: but they told me with the utmoſt - | 
indignation, that whatever a ſhoemaker inthe 
city might imagine to the contrary, the names 
of WILHELMINA CHARLOT TA, PENTHE<. 
SILEA, TELEPHUsSA' and 'Hoxokta, were 
by no means ſervants* names, and unleſs 1 
ſound myſelf inclined to make a better provi- | 
ſion for them, they ' ſhould continue where” | 9 
they were. Nay, my youngeſt ſiſter, miſs 
HoxoRIA, who thinks herſelf handſome, had 
the impudence to tell me, that if ever ſue con- 
deſcended to lett out her perſon for hire, it 
. | 6G 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be for other uſes chan thoſe of a ſer- 
vant: to which miſs TELETHUsA was plea- 
ſed to add, that indeed ſhe was entirely of 
miſs HonoR1A's opinion; for that the fin of 


being a miſtreſs was not half ſo ſhocking to 
her as the ſhame of being a ſervant. 


You will judge, fir, how deſirous I am to 


nid the houſe of them, when I tell you that I , 
have even offered to take a ſhop for them at 
the court end of the town, and to give each 


of them a hundred pounds to ſet up with, in 
any way they ſhall chuſe: but their great 
names, forſooth, are not to be proſtituted up- 


on ſhop- bills, whatever their brother PToLE- 


Mx, the ſhoemaker, in his great zeal to ſerve 
them, may pleaſe humbly to conceive. Vet 
with theſe truly great names, that are not to 
' be contaminated by trade or ſervice, they have 
condeſcended to rob my Till two or three 
times; and no longer ago than laſt week, 
when I caught my eldeſt ſiſter in the fact, ſhe 


told me with great dignity, that it became 
her brother Prol EM to bluſh, at laying her 


under the neceſſity of ny an — that was 


1 ach beneath her. 


I HAVE 
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I HAVE laid the whole affair before FE mi- 
niſter of the-pariſh, who has taken a great 
deal of pains to reaſon them into their ſenſes, | 
but to no purpoſe : and unleſs you, Mr. wc. 
Fitz-Adam, who are a travelled man, can 
direct them to any part of the globe, where 3 
great names, great pride, great indolence, and = 
great poverty are the only qualifications that 


men look for in a wife, I muſt ſhut up ſhop in : 
a few days, and leave miſs WILHELMINA | 


CHARLOTTA, and the other miles her liſters, - 4 
with their illuſtrious names, to go begging Ml 
about the ſtreets. If you know of any ſuch. \ ”% 2 
place, and will do me the favour to mention 1-8 
it in your next Thurſday's paper, you will 
fave a whole ny from ruin, and n 
oblige, 


. 


Yau our mof 22 
bumble Servant, | 


5 Laycocs. SW 
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Taz caſe of my correſpondent is, I con- 
fels, a very hard one; and I wiſh with all 
my heart that 1 had diſcovered in my travels 
ſuch a country as he hints at. All the ad- 
vice I can give him i is, to ſend for the miniſter 
of the patiſh once more, and get his ſiſters re- 
baptized : ſor till they e can be prevalled upon 
to have new names, it will be altogether im. 
poſſible to give hem new natures, 


2 A ι,,⸗ 
8 Nows: 188. Troxear, Aug, 5, 15 


THOUGH « the fiſt of the. following - 
dies, for whom I have always profefled a re- 
gad even to veneration, yet I am induced to 
 .giveita place in my paper, from the conſide- 

ration that if the complaint contained in it 
ſhould happen to have the leaſt foundation in 

truth, they may have an opportunity of ad- 
ding another proof to the multitudes they are 
daily giving, that they want only to be told 
of their errors, to amend them. Of the ſe- 
cond letter I ſhall ſay nothing more, than 
that the expedient propoſed in it to fe- 
| „ 


— 
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move the evil  coinphained 'of, has my" entire. 
ne ne ride ed Fl dep 


T 0 Mr. P rs Aan. 


WIr Iĩ as much devotion for the far as any 
man, and as high a ſenſe of the happineſs they” 
are capable of imparting, I have reſolved to' 


die an old batchelor; yet not in the leaſt de- 
termined by the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt 


matrimony, or the moſt faſhionable motives 


to a ſingle life. It is my misfortune to eſteem. 
delicacy, conomy, modeſty, and ſome of the 
qualifications conveyed under the idea of nota- 
vu, as the moſt engaging ornametits of awell- 


bred woman. How unhappy then am I, chat 


none of theſe ſhould be of repute in the pre- 
ſent age! 
Trap once Sim A  defig of tranſport-" 


ing myſelf to Spain or China, for a lady of the 


domeſtic kind; but giving the preference to 
thoſe of my own country, I delayed my in- 
tention, till I ſhould ſee the influence your 
weekly admonitions were attended with. I. 


am now ſorry to find, that notwithſtanding" 
65. > your 
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your cenſorial dignity, they have openly dared 


to perſiſt in thoſe faſhions you have ſo long op- 


poſed. An unaccountable propenſity to viſit 


public places; a general nakedneſs of ſhoul- 
ders, a remarkable bluffneſs of face, a loud 


voice, and a maſculine air, have lately gained 


much ground in the country; and J am apt to 
think I ſhall ſhortly ſee the necks and boſoms 


| of my fair country-women painted with de- 


vices of birds and beaſts, in imitation. of the 
ancient Britons,. though they are now con- 


++ tented with plain white and red. 


I HAvE obſerved, that as we are gradually 


| 18 + 3 retreating from the courage "and greatneſs of 


our ſex, the ladies are advancing with haſty 


ſtrides upon us; and whether we ſhall long 


maintain the pre-eminence, is a point much 
liable to diſpute. 


I cAxxNor but ſuſpect 6 of entertaining 
deſigns of invading the province of man; and 


though I acknowledge their boundleſs power, 


I never was formed to obey, and cannot think 
of ſubmiſſion, But admitting that the preſent 


generation of beauties are totally unfit for 


wives, except ta thoſe gentle minds, who 


Would think themſelves bonoured by having 


their 
— 1 1. : 
"IS : 
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their thouſands ſpent in the . man- 
ner, yet in another capacity they might be 
made of the greateſt ſervice to their country. 
When I ſee their hair tied in a knot behind, 
or either hanging down in a ramellie, or ſold- 125 | 
ed up in ribbons, I cannot but look on them | 
as the fair defenders of Britain, on whoſe gal- . 
lantry J ſhould rather chuſe to rely, than on 
all the boaſted proweſs of our military Beaux. 
- On this footing I can excuſe them for facri- _ 1 
ficing the thouſand nameleſs powers of plea- : | 
| ſing which nature has inveſted them with, 8 
the powers of deſtroying, and conſent to their 
changing the darts of Cupid for the-armour of 
Mars. Whatever magazines of lightening | 
are laid up in their bright eyes, I hope 0 4 
will blaze. out on this occaſion. _ _ 
Ir it ſhould be objected that we ought to 
have proofs of their valour, and that a big look 
may be conſiſtent with a faint heart; I anſwer, 0 
that there can be no great reaſon to doubt the F f 
bravery of thoſe, who have made it one of their 
firſt maxims never to be afraid of man” 
and befides, | that natural. love of FF 
which poſſeſſes every individual of the female 
world, would animate them forward to the 
boldeſt 
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diffributed into a body of flying ey „ 
the Gadabouts would make an excellent com- 
2 pany of foragers ; the more delicate of them 
would ſerve to carry the Eclouts and the ſip ht 5 
of them would inſpire the foldiers with un ; 
equalled reſolution and courage. Thus they 
might all be diſpoſed i in ranks and ſtations. 
ſuitable to their reſpective merits, diſtinctions 
and qualifications, from the firſt lady of quali- | 
ty, to the loweſt female belle in the country: 
village. 1 ſhould alſo adviſe, that a ſufficient 
number of female tranſports ſhould be ſent to- 
the relief of our garriſons abroad, if i it was not N 
from my apprehenſions that they would not 
be able to ſuſtain a long ſiege, and might per- 
haps be captivated by the immenſe fineneſs of 
an embroidered Enight of the order of St. 
- Louis, J have only one circumſtance more 
to mention to excite their zeal, which i: is, that 
they muſt be , obliged to content themſelves 
with their! own £ Sorted faſhions, till the ſuc- 
ceſſes of their arms ſhall oblige the French to' 
accept of i our wealth for thoſe that are Jamode. 


it +l ” 4. 


de Paris, e mg 
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Ir this propoſal be agreeable to your judg- 
ment, I hope you will ſecond it by the warts” 


eft encouragements. May we not exult in 

the proſpect of that glorious career of ſucces 
which muſt attend aff army of heroines, bred 
to a contempt of danger, and trained up from 
infancy ĩtſelf to the moſt intimate acquaintance- 
with balls, drums, eu We and the 


le? 

wN hu Bumble ſervunt, 
3 4 A. SW) / oI ETON 
5 My FiTz»ADAM;, 25 


I nave a complaint to lay before you, 
which, to the beſt of my memory, you — 
not hitherto touched upon. The ground of 
my complaint, fir; is this. News, you know 
never was more fluctuating than at this mo- 
ment. What we are told at breakfaſt is con- 
tradicted by noon, and that again is old by 
dinner; the dinner- tale ſcarcely laſts till coffee, 
and all is found to be falſe before night. And , 
yet, ſir, there are a ſet of wiſe men, who are 


os + ſatisfied with the laſt tale, and con- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly aſſure you they were all FR that 

opinion. Lord, fir, I knew it muſt be ſo; 
how could it be otherwiſe? I always ſaid 

&« ſo.;” and though accounts vary to-morrow, 
it does not at all affect them; for to-morrow. 
they will have been all along perfectly well 
acquainted with juſt the contrary to what they 
knew ſo well to-day. This everlaſting know- 

: ledge and ſecret intelligence is really, fir, a moſt | 
provoking inſult on us poor things, who are 
not ſo knowing. If I am wrong to-day, my 

friend is wrong to-morrow, and that puts us 
on an equality ; but theſe people, who are 
always ſure to be of the right opinion, be- 
cauſe they have no opinion at all, are not to 
be endured. 

Bur it . 

ttmer to redreſs; and unleſs I thought I had 
ſome method to remedy the evil, Lwould not 
complain of it. The remedy I would propoſe. 

is ſimply this: that the term I befor ever ex- 
cluded all converſations. There is not, per- 

haps, one ſingle impertinence or foppery in 
diſcourſe, that is not imputable to that ſame 
little letter I. The old man, going to repeat 
- the lie he has talked himſelf into a belief of, 
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cries, I remember when 7 was young. The 
maiden of fifty bleſſes her ſtars, and ſays, 7 
was not ſuch a flirt. The bold colonel tells 
you, I led on the men, 1 entered tie breech 
The rake, J debauched ſuch a girl, 7 drank 
down ſuch a fellow. Now, fir, fond as peo- 
ple are of being fooliſh, they would even con- 
ſent to be wiſe, if it was not confining their 
follies to their own dear perſons, The old 
man's dull ſtory is only to let you ſee what 
he was himſelf. The maiden gentlewoman 
only means to exemplify her own modeſty, 
and does not care a pin for all the frailties of 
her neighbours, but that ſhe has thereby an 
opportunity of telling you how virtuous ſhe 
herſelf is. The ſoldier never tells you of a 
campaign, but the one he was himſelf in. 
The rake never tells you of any follies but his 
own ; and the wiſe men I complained of in the - 
beginning of my letter, never tell you Mr. 
Such-a-one always thought ſo, or Mr. Some- _ 
body always ſaid ſo, but 7 always thought ſo, | 
J always ſaid ſo. Let me therefore intreat you, g 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, to forbid the uſe of this 
monoſyllable, and you will much oblige, 
Sm, Your friend, &c. 
2 N w. 
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are accuſed by the French, and per- : 
_ haps but too juſtly, of having no 


| word i in our language, which anſwers to their 


word police, which therefore we have been 
obliged to adopt, not having, as they ſay, the 


thing. 


„ ene, 
one word in our language (I hope not from: 
the ſame reaſon) to expreſs the ideas which 


| they. comprehend under their word les meurs,. 


Manners are too little, morals too much. I 
ſhould define it thus; 4 general exterior decen- 


E fit neſs and propriety of conduct, in and cm- 


mon intercourſe of life. 
Cickxo in his Offices, makes uſe of the 
word decorum i in this ſenſe, to expreſs whathe: 


tells us. _the Greeks ſignified by their word 0 


will not ſhock the eyes of my polite readers. 
with Greek types) To Prepon. i 
- Tas thing however is N of 


importance, by. whatever word it may be dig- 
nified or * diſtinguiſhed or miſtaken 


of -:; 
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it ſhall therefore be the ſubject of this paper 
to explain and recommend it ; and upon this 
© occaſionT ſhall adopt the word. decorum. 

Bur as I have ſome private reaſons for de- 
ſiring not to leſſen the ſale of theſe my ſucu- 
brations, T muſt premiſe, that notwithf/ 8 A 

this ſerious introduction, I am not ing to 
preach either religious or moral duties. On 
the contrary, it is a ſcheme of intereſt which 
I mean to communicate, and which, if the 
ſuppoſed characteriſtic of the preſent age be | 
true, muſt, I ſhould apprehend, be highly | 
acceptable to the generality of my readers. 2 
IrAkzit for granted that the moſt ſenſible” 
and informed part of mankind, I mean people 
of faſhion, purſue ſingly their own intereſts. 
and pleaſures that they defire as far as polſi- 
ble to enjoy t them excluſively, and to avail 
themſelves of the ſimplicity, the ignoran@;” | 
and the prejudices of the vulgar, who have nel 
ther the ſame ſtrength of mind, nor the ſame 
advantages of education. Now it is certain that 
nothing would more contribute to that deſire- 
able end, than a ſtrict obſervance of this dech=" 
rum, which, as J have already binted, does not 
extend to religious or moral duties, does not” 
es > prohibit: 
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prohibit the ſolid enjoyments of vice, but only 
throws a veil of decency between it and the 
vulgar, conceals part of its native deformity, 


| and prevents ſcandal, and bad example. It is 


a ſort of pepper corn quit- rent paid to virtue, 
as an acknowledgment of its ſuperiority ; but 
according to our preſent conſtitution, is the 
eaſy price of PO. not the tribute of vaſſal- 
age. 
 Trose SLY 8 be reſpected by oben, 

muſt firſt reſpect themſelves. A certain ex- 
terior purity and dignity of character, com- 


mands reſpect, procures credit, and invites con- 


fidence; but the public exerciſe and often- 
tation of vice, has all the contrary effects. 
Tux middle claſs of people in this country, 
_ though generally ſtraining to imitate their bet- 
ters, have not yet ſhaken off the prejudices of 
their education; very many of them ſtill be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being, in a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, and retain ſome 
coarſe home-ſpun notions of moral good and evil. 


| "The rational ſyſtem of materialiſm has not yet 


reached them ; and in my opinion, it may. 
be full as well it never ſhould ; for as I am not. 
of levelling principles, I am. for preſerving! a 

| due 


— 
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due ſubordination from inferiors to ſuperiors, 
which an equality of profligacy muſt n | 
deſtroy. | 

A FAIR character is a more lucrative his 
than people are generally aware of ; and I am 
informed that an eminent money-ſcrivener has 
lately calculated with great accuracy the ad- 
vantage of it, and that it has turned out a clear 
profit of thirteen and a half per cent in the 
general tranſactions of life ; which advantage, 
frequently repeated, as it muſt be in the courſe 
of the year, amounts to a very conſiderable. 
object. 

To proceed to a few inſtances. If the 
courtier would but wear the appearance of 
truth, promiſe leſs, and perform more, he 
would acquire ſuch a degree of truſt and con- 
fdence, as would enable him to ſtrike on a 
ſudden, and with ſucceſs, ſome ſplendid firoke 
of perfidy, to the infinite advantage of him- 
ſelf and his party. | 

A PATRIOT, of all people, ſhould " a 
ſtrict obſerver of this decorum, if he would (as 
it is to be preſumed he would) bear a good 
price at the court market. The love of bis 
dear n well acted and little felt, will 

certainly 
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certainly get him into good keeping, and 


perhaps procure him a handſome' ſettlement 


for life.; but if his proſtitution be flagrant, he 


is only made uſe of in caſes of the utmoſt ne- 
eeſſity, and even chen only by cullies. I muſt 
obſerve by the by, that of late the market has 


been a little glutted with patriots, and conſe- 

quently they do not ſell quite fo well. 
Few maſters of families are, I ſhould pre- 

ſume, deſirous to be robbed indiſcriminately 


ral are more afraid of the devil, and leſs of the 


| gallows, than of their maſters, it ſeems to be 


as imprudent as indecent to remove that whole- 


ſome fear, either by their examples, or their 


philoſophical diſſertations, exploding in theit 
preſence, though ever ſo juſtly, alf the idle 


good and evil. At preſent, honeſt faithful 


ſervants rob their maſters conſcientiouſly only | 
in their reſpective ſtations; but take away 
thoſe checks and reſtraints which the preju 


dices of their education have laid them under, 


they will ſoon rob indiſeriminately, and out 


ef their ſeveral departments; which would 


LY2 , BY 


e 


a. N 
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probably create.ſome. little confuſion in fami- 


lies, eſpecially in numerous ones. 


I CANNOT omit obſerving, that this PRINT 
extends to the little trifling offices of common 
life; ſuch as ſeeming to take a tender and 
affectionate part, in the health or fortune of 
your acquaintance, and a readineſs and alacri- 


ty to ſerve them, in things of little conſequence 
to them, and of none at all to you. Theſe 
| attentioris bring in good intereſt; the weak 


and the ignorant miſtake them for the real ſen- 
timents of your heart, and give you their 
eſteem and comes thay return; The' wiſe 
indeed, pay you in your own! coin, or by-a 
truck of commodities of equal value; upon 
which however there is no los; ſo that upon 
the whole, this commerce, n "carried! 
on, is a very! lucrative one. | 
Is all my ſchemes for the general 1520 of 
mankind, T have always a particular attention 


to the utility that may ariſe from them to my 


fair fellow ſubjects, for wWhñom I have the ten- 


dereſt and moſt unfeigned concern”; and I lay 
hold of this opportunity, moſt earneſtly to re- 


commend to them the ſtricteſt obſervance of 


this decorum, Tü admit thith fine woman 
"JOAN 1 | of 
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of a certain rank, cannot have too many real 
vices ; but at the ſame time, I do inſiſt upon 
tt, that it is eſſentially her intereſt not to hae 
the appearance of any one. This decorun, | 
confeſs, will conceal her conqueſts, and pre- 
vent her triumphs; but on the other hand, 
if the will be pleaſed to refle that thoſe con-M 
- queſts are known, ſooner or later, always to 
end in her total defeat, ſhe will not upon a 
_ avarage find herſelf a loſer. There are inde 
__ ſome huſbands of ſuch humane and hoſpitable 
. diſpoſitions, that they ſeem determined to ſhar 
all their happineſs with their friends and ac 


© ,. quaintance ; ſo. that with regard to ſuch hu 


| bands ſingly, this decorum were uſeleſs : but tt 
far greater number are of a churliſh and u 


communicative diſpoſition, troubleſome upaiſ 


dare ſuſpicions, and brutal upon proofs. Th 
are capable of inflicting upon the fair deli 
quent the pains and penalties of exile and in 
* priſonment at the dreadful manſion- ſeat, nd 
withſtanding the moſt ſolemn proteſtation 
and oaths, backed with the moſt moving tes 
chat nothing really criminal has paſſed. | 
lt muſt be owned that of all ſe Thay 
ah hardeſt to be . 


""T move 


7 1 
4 
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Tnovon deep play be a very innocent and 


even commendable amuſement in itſelf, it is 


however, as things are yet conſtituted, à great 

breach, nay perhaps the higheſt violation poſ- 
ſible of the decorum in the fair ſex. If general- 
ly fortunate, it ' induces ſome ſuſpicion of 
dexterity ; if unfortunate, of debt; and in this 
latter caſe, the ways and means for raiſing the _ 
ſupplies neceſſary for the current year, are 
ſometimes ſuppoſed to be unwarrantable. But 
what is ſtill much more important, is, that the 
agonies of an ill run will disfigure the fineſt 
face in the world, and cauſe moſt ungraceful 
emotions. I have known a beſt game, ſudden- 
ly produced upon a good game, for à deep 
ſtake at Bragg or Commerce, almoſt make the 


vermilion turn pale, and elicit from lips, where 


the ſweets of Hybla dwelt, and where the 
loves and graces played, ſome murmured oaths, 
which though minced and mitigated 2 little in 
their terminations, ſeemed to me, upon the 


whole, to be rather unbecoming. neon 


ANOTHER ſingular advantage which will - 
ariſe to my fair countrywomen of diſtinction 
from the obſervance of this decorum, is, that 


they will never want ſome creditable led cap- 
: % >. . . HE 
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. tain to attend them at a minute's warning to 
_ operas, plays, Ranelagh and Vauxhall ; where. 
as I have known ſome women of extreme con- 
dition, who by neglecting the decorzm, had 
_ Datterned away their characters to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be obliged upon thoſe emergencies 
to take up with mere toad- eaters of very equi- 
vocal rank and character, who by no means 
e I9 entry into public places. 1 
To the young, unmarried ladies, J beg lear 
yore . repreſent,,. that this decorum will make 2 
difference of at leaſt rn if not 
fifty per cent in their fortunes. The pretty 
men, who have commonly the honour = ate | 
q:4ending them, are not in general the mam. 
5 ng kind of men; they love them too much, 
or too little, know them too well, or not well 
ee to think of marrying them. The huſ 
band- like men are a ſet of awkward fellows 
vith good eſtates, and ho not having got the 
- better of vulgar prejudices, ..lay ſome ſtreſs, up- 
on the characters of their wives, and the fle- 
';;gitimacy, of the heirs to their eſtates and titles, 
Theſe are to be caught only by les meurs,; the 


hock mylt. be baited with. the decormm ; the 
a nl re, * 12948 Il 5 
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I mvusT own that it ſeems too ſevere to 


deny young ladies the innocent amuſements of 


the preſent times, but I beg of them to recol- 


ect that I mean only with regard to outward 
appearances ; and I ſhould preſume that tete 
a ietes with the pretty men might be contrived 
and brought about in places leſs public than 


Kenſington-gardens, the two parks, the high 


roads, or the ſtreets of London. 

HAviNG thus combined, as 1 flatter myſelf 
that I have, the ſolid enjoyments of vice, with 
the uſeful appearances of virtue, I think my- 
ſelf entitled to the thanks of my country in ge- 


neral, and to that juſt praiſe which SIP 


gives to the author, qui miſcuit utile dulci; 


in Engliſh, who Join the uſeful * the 6; 


agreeable, 


— 


Nons, 190. THURSDAY, Aug. 19; 1756. 


1 CAN remember, when I was a young 
man at the univerſity, being ſo much affect- 


ed with that very pathetic ſpeech, which 


Ovid has put into the mouth of Pythagoras, 


againſt eating the fleſh of animals; that it was 


Vol. VI. H 8 ſome 
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| and teeth of their worryers ; by endeavcuring 
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ſome time” before I could bring myſelf. to bur 
college mutton again, without ſome inward 
doubt whether I was not making myſelf an ac- 
complice to a murder. My ſcruples remained 
unreconciled to the committing ſo horrid a 
meal, till upon ſerious reflection I became con- 
vinced of its legality, from the general order 
of nature, who has inſtituted the univerſal 
preying upon the weaker as one of her firſt 
principles; though to me it has ever appeared 
an incomprehenſible myſtery, that the who 
could not be reſtrained by any want of mate- 
rials from furniſhing ſupplies for the ſupport of 
her various offspring, ſhould lay them under 
the neceſſity of devouring one another. 
Bur though this reflection had force enough 
to diſpythagorize me, before my companions 
had time to make obſervations upon my be- 
haviour, which could by no means have turn- 
ed ta my advantage in the world, I for a great 
while retained ſo tender a regard for all my 
fellow creatures, that I have ſeveral times 
brought myſelf into imminent peril, by my at. 
tempts to reſcue perſecuted cats from the hands 


to prevent the engagement of dogs, who had 
$09 3 manifeſtly 


danger; wines ge adam to thoſe 


manifeſtly no quarrel. of their on, and by 
ſheep were going to die, they walked full as 
faſt as could be reaſonably expected, without 
the cruel blows, they were ſo liberal in beſtow- 
ing upon them. As I commonly came off by 
the worſt in theſe diſputes, and as I could not 


but obſerve that I often. aggravated, never di- 


miniſhed, the ill treatment of theſe innocent 
ſufferers, I ſoon found it neceſſary to conſult 


my own eaſe, as well as ſecurity, by turning 
down another ſtreet, whenever I met with 
| any adventure of this kind, rather than be 


compelled to be a ſpectator of what would 
ſhock me, or be provoked to run myſelf into 


whom TI would aſſiſt. os 
Tewel ian eh) see 


thod of flying from the ſight of cruelty, When- 


ever I could find ground-room for it: and I 


make no manner of doubt, that L have more 
than once eſcaped the horns of a mad on, as 
all of that ſpecies are called, that do not chuſe 


to be tormented as well as killed. But on 
the other hand, theſe eſcapes of mine have 


A inconveni- 


H 2 encies: 
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encies: Thave ſometimes been led into ſuch a 


ſeries of blind alleys, that it has been matter 


of great difficulty to me to find my.way out of 


them. I have been betrayed by my hurry in- 


to the middle of a market, the proper reſidence 
of inhumanity. I have paid many a ſix- and- 
eight · pence for non · appearance at the hour my 


| lawyer had appointed for buſineſs; and, what 


would hurt ſome people worſe than all the 
reſt, T have frequently arrived too late for the 


_ dinners I have been Arited to xt the houſes 
ol my friends. > 


Alx theſe difficulties and diſtreſſes, I ar 


to flatter myſelf, were going to be removed, 
and that I ſhould. be left at liberty to purſue 


my walks through the ſtraiteſt and broadeſt 
ſtreets, when Mr. Hogarth firſt publiſhed his 
prints upon the ſubje& of cruelty ; but what- 
ever ſucceſs ſo much ingenuity, founded upon 


ſo much humanity, might deſerve, all the 
hopes I had built of ſeeing a reformation, 


proved vain and fruitleſs. I am forry to ſay 


it, but there ſtill remain in the ſtreets of this 
| metropolis more ſcenes of barbarity, than per- 
haps are to be met with in all Europe beſides. 
Aſia is too * known for compaſſion to. 


brutes ; 


174 
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brutes ; and nobody who has read Buſbequi- 
us, will wonder at me for moſt heartily wiſh- 
ing, that our common —_ were no crueller 
than Turks. 


I $H0VLD+ have . of wan 
laughed at, were I to complain of want of 
compaſſion, in our law z the very word ſeeming 
contradictory to any idea of it; but I will 
venture to on that to me it appears ſtrange, 
that the man againſt whom I ſhould be en- 
abled to bring an action for laying a little dirt 
at my door, may with impunity drive by it half 
a dozen calves, with their tails lopped' cloſe to 
their bodies, and their hinder parts covered 
with blood. He muſt have a paſſion for 
neatneſs not to be envied, who does not think 
this a greate 1 I) the SOR of a few 
cinders. 

I xxo not whether i it is en the Gan 1 
having looked upon this ſubject as too trivial 
for their notice, that we find them more ſilent 
upon it than could be wiſhed: for as ſlaugh - 
ter is at preſent no branch of the prieſthood, 
it is to be preſumed they have as much com- 
paſſion as other men. The Spectator has ex- 

claimed againſt the cruelty of roaſting lobſters 
1 H 3 alive, 
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alive, and of whipping pigs to death: but the 
misfortune is, the writings of an Addiſon are 
| ſeldom read by cooks and butchers. As to 
the thinking part of mankind, it has always 
been convinced, I believe, that however con- 
| Formable to the general rule of nature our de- 
vouring of animals may be (for I would not 
de underſtopd to impeach, what is our only 
viſible prerogative as lords of the creation, an 
unbounded licence of teeth) we are nevertheleſs 
under indelible obligations to prevent their ſu- 
fering any degree of pain, more than is abſolutely 

unavoidable. But this conviction lies in ſuch 
hands, that I fear not one poor creature in a 
million has ever fared the better for it, and 
believe never will; ſince people of condition, 
the only ſource from whence this pity is to 
flow, are fo far from inculcating it to thoſe be- 
neath them, that a very few winters ago, they 
ſuffered themſelves to be entertained at a pub- 
lic theatre by the performances of an unhappy 
company of animals, who could only have 

been made actors by the utmoſt . of 

whipcord and ſtarving. 
I ACKNOWLEDGE my cmicentbtobs parti- 


cularly affected in favour of ſo faithful and uſeful 
a creature 


— 
— . 
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creature as a dog; an animal ſo approaching 
to us in ſenſe, ſo dependent upon us for ſup-' - 
port, and ſo peculiarly the friend of man, that 
he deſerves the kindeſt and moſt gentle uſage. 
For no leſs than the whole race of theſe ani- 
mals have I been under the greateſt alarms, 
ever ſince the tax upon dogs was firſt reported 
to be in agitation. I thought it a little hard 
indeed, that a man ſhould be taxed for having 
one creature in his houſe, in which he might 
confide; but when I heard that officers were 
to be appointed, to knock out the brains of all 
theſe honeſt domeſtics, who ſhould preſume to 
make their appearance in the ſtreets without 
the paſſport of their maſter's name about their 
necks, I became ſeriouſly concerned for them, 
THis enmity againſt dogs is pretended to | 
be founded upon the apprehenſion of their go-- 
ing mad: but an eaſier remedy might be ap- 
plied by aboliſhing the cuſtom (with many 
others equally ingenious) of tying bottles and 
| ſtones to their tails ; by which means (and in 
this one particular I muſt give up my clients) 
the unfortunate ſufferer becomes ſubject to the 
perſecutions of his own ſpecies, too apt to join 
the run againſt a brother in diſtreſs, But great 
| - © allow- 
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allowance ſhould be made for an animal, who 
in an intimacy of near ſix thouſand years with 
man, has learnt but one of his bad qualities, 
Too conclude this ſubject, as I cannot but 
join in opinion. with Mr. Hogarth, that the 
frequency of murders among us is greatly ow- 
ing to thoſe ſcenes of cruelty, which the low- 
er ranks of people are ſo much accuſtomed to; 
inſtead of multiplying ſuch ſcenes, I ſhould 
rather hope that ſome proper method might be 
fixed upon, either for preventing them, or re- 
moving them out of ſight; ſo that our infants 
might not grow up into the world in a famili- 
arity with blood. If we may believe the na- 
turaliſts, that a lion is a gentle animal till his 
tongue has been dipped in blood, what precau- 
tion ought we to uſe to prevent MAN from 
being inured to it, who has ſuch ſuperiority « of 
power to do miſchief ! | 
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NuMB. 191. Tnuxspar, Aug. 263 1756. 
Diffcile oft Satiram non ſeribere. Juv. 
To Mr. F 1rz-ApbA. 


SIR, 


T: has always appeared to me chat there is 
ſomething extremely abſurd: in a general 
ſatire: for as it will always inſtru vanity how 
to ſhun, and enable impudence to reject its 
application, I cannot diſcover that it is likely 
to anſwer any better purpoſe, than that of giv- 
ing encouragement to rogues, ani adminiſter- 

ing comfort to fools. | 
Tuts ſpecies of writing is by no means of 
modern invention, and conſequently can have 
no eſſential connexion with the reigning man- 
ners of the preſent times. If we examine the ſa- 
tiriſts of any other age, we ſhall find that they 
have all unanimouſly followed the examples 
of their father Simonides, and repreſented the- - 
human ſpecies in a very.unnatural light; nor 
H 5, 
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do l think it poſſible for any one to diſplay his 
talents this way, without having recourſe to 
the ſame expedient. From hence I would in- 
-fer, that the deſcription of a monſtrous cha- 
racter, in thoſe early days of fimplicity and 
Innocence, was conſidered only as an inge- 
nious piece of invention, and that their falſe 
notion of wit was the ſole occafion of their 
giving into ſuch a ridiculous cuſtom. And 
this, as I take it, will be ſufficient to account | 
for its being ſo faſhionable with us at this 
time, though there be manifeſtly no other rea- 
ſon for our admitting it, than becauſe we are 
pleaſed to fancy the judgment of the ancients, 
and love to copy indiſcriminately from all their 
models with a ſervile veneration. But ſup- 
poſing this to be a true repreſentation of the 
| caſe before us, and that men of wit never ſa- 
tiriae with any offenſive deſign, but purely for 
the ſake of diſplaying their abilities; yet what 
hall we ſay for thoſe churliſh malecontents, who 
pretend to write ſatire, with no other earthly | 
_ talent ſor it than rank malevolence ? Why 
truly, it is to be feared, they have no leſß ex- 
aſperating a reaſon for reviling all mankind, 
than becauſe they are r deſpiſed by 

nn 


_ 
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everybody that knows them. For as it is ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that a man, who has always 
been very civilly treated by the world, ſhould 
have any inelination to fall out with it in good 
earneſt, ſo every worthleſs fellow who has 
been juſtly mortified by its contempt or aver- 
ſion, will naturally be provoked to expoſe 
himſelf to its utmoſt deriſion, by a ſilly attempt 
to retaliate the inſult. And hence it is, that 
if a few ſplenetic conceited wretches are not 
careſſed up to the extravagant expectation of 
their own imaginary deſerts, they ſhall imme- 
diately vent their reſentment in all thoſe alarm- 
ing exclamations, which have, with equal 
propriety, been ecchoed through every cen- 
tury of the world. Then forſooth, that utter 
negle& cf merit, which has been the conſtant 
reproach of every other age, ſhall once more 
be the peculiar infamy of this ;- then we ſhall 
be ſunk again into the very dregs of time, and 
ſhall at length be moſt aſſuredly filling up that 
aſtoniſhing meaſure of iniquity, which has. 
been juſt on the very brink of theing com- 
pleted, ever ſince the firſt judicial inflition of 
an univerſal deluge. 

IT is 6 very remarkable tat this whim of do 

: Senerac) 
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| generacy has always been moſt prevalent in 
the moſt refined and enlightened ages, and 
that it has conſtantly increaſed in exact pro- 
portion with the progreſs of arts and ſciences, 
Every conſiderate perſon therefore, upon ſuch 
a diſcovery, will of courſe be inclined to con- 
ſider all invectives againft the corruption of 
the preſent times, as ſo many convincing 
teſtimonies of our real improvement. I find, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, it is your opinion that 
the experience of our anceſtors has not 
been entirely thrown away upon us, and that 
the world is likely to grow better and wiſer 
the longer it laſts, I muſt own I am entirely 
of your way of thinking, and ſhould be very 
ready to. declare, was I not afraid: of offending 
your modeſty, how much benefit it is likely 
to receive from your weekly inſtructions. 
To thoſe who are ſequeſtered from the 
more crowded ſcenes of life, and muſt there- 
fbre find themſelves foreſtalled almoſt on every 
ſubject, but ſuch as the private fund. of their 
own: imaginations can furniſh.them with; to 
* thoſe, I ſay, it may ſeem very ſurpriſing that 
you ſhould be able to procure ſo many freſh 
materials for the gratification of their curiofity. 

2905 7 | But 
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But the fancy of the polite multitude is inex+ 
hauſtibly fertile; and they who are converſant 
with. it at. this time, will be ſo far from ima+ 

gining that you are diſtreſſed for want of no- 
velty, that they will rather think it impoſſible 
for the nimbleſt pen to keep pace with its in- 
novations. The only thing that can give them 
any ſurpriſe is, that you ſhould ſtill be catch · 
ing at every. recent folly that comes in your 
way, when they can ſupply you with ſuch a 
plentiful crop of new and unheard- of virtues. 
I am aware that new virtues will ſound a little 
odd. to ſome © preciſe formal creatures, who 
have conceived a ſtrange notion that all the 
virtues muſt eternally and invariably reſult 
from ſome certain unintelligible principles, 
which are called the relations and fitneſſes of 
things. But ſurely no man in his ſenſes would 
ever refuſe to vary the faſhion of his morals, 
if the taſte of the times. required it: for it 
would be abſurd- to. the laſt degree, to ſuppoſe 
that it is not altogether as reaſonable to dreſs 
out our manners to-the beſt advantage, as to 
wear any external ornament for the recom- 
mendation of our perſons ; and not only be- 
cauſe the common practice of the world wil 
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juſtify our uſing as much art in managing the 
former as the latter, but becauſe it is difficult 


to conceive that there ſhould be any more | 
eſſential harm in new modelling a habit of the 


mind, than in altering ou OT coat or 
waiſtcoat. 

Ax really itis atoniſhing a6 inkewdatk 
advantage our preſent improved ſtate of mo- 
rality has overall the ancient ſyſtems of virtue, 
If barely to avoid vice has been generally 
reckoned the beginning of virtue, to convert 
vice itſelf into virtue, muſt needs border very 
nearly on the very perfection of merit. And 
can any one pretend to deny but that many 
practices, which in times paſt were branded 


| with inſamy, have at length, by our-ingeni- 


ous contrivances, been transformed into the 
moſt - reputable accompliſhments ? A great 
wit of the laſt age having aſked, by way of a 
problem, why it was much more difficult to 
ſay any thing ne in a panegyric than in a ſa- 
tire, endeaygured to account for it himfalf, by 


_ obſerving that all the virtues of mankind were 


to be counted upon a few fingers, whereas 
their vices were innumerable, and time was 
hourly adding to the heap. ut a late mora- 
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liſt has been ſo obliging as to make a great di - 
minution in the number of our vices, and with 
al ſo ingenious, as to inliſt the greateſt part 
of them into the catalogue of virtues; ſo that at 
preſent a copious Iampoon ought to be looked 
| upon as a work of amazing invention, and 2 
trite or barren dedication as the effect only of 
dulneſs. I will not pretend to prophecy to 
what an eminent degree of perfection this 
double advantage muſt in time advance us, It 
is certain that we have at preſent but few vices. 
left for us to encounter with; and as I have 
reaſon to believe, that it is their names chiefly 
which make them formidable, I think it would 
be very prudent firſt of all to give their cha- 
racers a little ſoftening : for could we but- 
once bring ourſelves to look upon them with 
indifference, I-make do doubt but we ſhould 
ſoon be able, either to extirpate them entirely, 
or, at leaſt, to gain them over berg pn 
n mne of virtue. "4" 
Some travellers, indeed, have Sede 
to make us believe, that many of our modern 
virtues have been long ſince practiſed in ſome 
other parts of the world: but let them talk of 
the Mengrelians, Topinambo's and Hottentots 
10 5 
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as much as they pleaſe, yet I am ſatisfied that 
we have made more refinements, if not more- 
diſcoveries, than any of them; and that we 
are ſtill cultivating many curious tracts in the 
regions of virtue, which, in all likelihood,, 
without our aſſiſtance, might have forever re- 
mine in the terra incognita of morals. 


Tow 


SIR, 


men, S 


es 
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N all: my reſearches into the human heart 
(the ſtudy of which has taken up my prin- 
eipal attention for theſe forty years paſt) I 
have never been ſo confounded and perplexed 
as at diſcoyering, that while people are indulg- 
ing themſelves openly and without diſguiſe in 
the commiſfion of almoſt every vice that their 
natures incline them to, they ſhould deſire to 
t conceal their virtues, as if they were really 
aſha med 
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aſhamed of them, and conſidered them as ſo 
many weakneſſes in their conſtitutions. I know 
a man at this very hour, who is in his heart 
the moſt domeſtic creature living, and whoſe 
wife and children are the only delight of his 
life, yet who for fear of being laughed at by 
his acquaintance, and to get a reputation in 
the world, is doing penance every. evening at 
the tavern, and perpetually hinting to his com- 
panions that he has a miſtreſs in private. I 
am acquainted with another, who being over- 
heard upon a fick bed to recommend himſelf 
to the care of Heaven in a ſhort ejaculation, 
was ſo aſhamed at being told of it, that he 
pleaded light-headedneſs for his excuſe, pro- 
teſting that he could not poſſibly have been 
in his right ſenſes, and guilty of ſuch a weax- 
neſs. I know alſo a third, who from a ſerious. 
turn of mind, goes to church every ſunday. 
in a part of the town where he is totally un- 
known, that he may recommend himſelf to his 
acquaintance by laughing at public . | 
and ridiculing the parſons. 1. 

THERE are men who are ſo fond of the re · 
putation of an intrigue with a handſome mar- 
ried woman, that without the leaſt paſſion fon 

| the 
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the object of their purſuit, or perhaps the abi- 
lity to gratify it if they had, are toaſting her 
in all companies, purſuing her to every pub- 
lic place, and eternally buzzing in her ear, 
to convince the world that they are in poſſeſ. 
fon of a happineſs, which if offered to them, 
would only end in their diſappointment and 
diſgrace. And what is {till more unaccount- 
able, the lady, thus purſued, who poſſibly pre- 
fers her huſhand to all other men, ſhall coun- 
tenance by her behaviour the ſuſpicions enter · 
tained of her; and contenting herſelf with 
the ſecret conſciouſneſs of her innocence, ſhall 
take pains to be 2 infamous by the | 
| whole town. 4 
Thar e of a differcntfamp 
: been theſe; I very readily allow; perſons who 
determine to pay themſelves by pleafure for 
the ſcandal they have occaſioned. But it is 
really my opinion, that if the maſk were 
taken off, we ſhould find more virtues and 
fer vices to exiſt among us, than are com- 
monly imagined by thoſe who judge only from 
A VERY ingenious French writer, ſpeaking 
| 7 the 
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the following remarks upon his wars . 
men. * 
« A a; 105 he, of good ſenſe. * 
6 good nature ſpeaks ill of the abſent, becauſe 
« he would not be. deſpiſed by thoſe who are 
« preſent, Another would be honeſt, hu- 
« mane, and without pride, if he was not 
« afraid of being ridiculous; and 1a: third 
& qualities as would: make him a model of 
4 perfection, if he dareg to exert them, anfl 

« aſſume his juſt. merits... In, a word, gon- 

« tinues he, our vices are artificial as well as 
« our virtues, and the frivolouſneſs of our 
characters permits us to be but imperſectiy 
« what we are. Like the 'play-things we 
« oive our children, we are only a- faint re- 
*« ſemblance of what we would appear. Ac- 
« cordingly we are eſteemed by other nations 
only as the petty toys and trifles of ſociety. 
The firſt law of our politeneſs regards the 
** women.. A man of the higheſt rank owes 
te the utmoſt complaiſance to a woman of the | 

* very loweſt condition, and would bluſh for 
e ſhame, and think himſelf ridiculous in the 
40 eee af he offered her any perſonal 
<« inſult. 


— 
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«© inſult. And yet fuch a man may deceive 


* and betray a woman of merit, and blacken 


« her reputation, without the leaſt apprehen- 


C fjon either of blame or puniſhment.” 


 Fmavs quoted theſe remarks that I might 


* juſtice to the candour of the Frenchman 
who wrote them, and at the fame time vindi- 
cate my countrymen (unaccountable as they 


are) from the unjuft imputation of being more 


- Fidiculous and abſurd than the reſt of man- 
kind. * & d 


© In France every married woman of condi. 


tion intrigues openly; and it is thought the 


"higheſt breach of French politeneſs for the 
"huſband to interfere in any of her pleaſures. 


"A man may be called to an account for 
having ſeduced his friend's ſiſter or daughter, 


becauſe it may be preſumed he has carried his 


point by à promiſe of marriage; but with a 


married woman the caſe is quite different, as | 


her gallant can only have applied to her incli- 
nations, or gratified the longings of a lady, 
whom it had been infamy to have refuſed, 


 Trzrt is a Rory of a Frenchman, which 


28 I have only heard once, and the majority 
of my readers perhaps never, I ſhall beg leave 


to 
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to relate. A banker at Paris, who had a very 
handſome wife, invited an Englifh gentleman, 
with whom he had ſome money tranſactions, 
to take a dinner with him at his country-houſe.. 
Soon after dinner the Frenchman was called 
out upon buſineſs, and his friend left alone 
with the lady, who to his great ſurpriſe, from 
being the eaſieſt and. gayeſt woman imagin- 
able, ſcarcely condeſcended to give an anſwer 
to any of his queſtions; and at laſt, ſtarting 
from her chair, and ſurveying him for ſome 
time with a look of indignation and contempt, 
ſhe gave him a hearty box on the ear, and ran 
furiouſly out of the room. While the Eng- 
liſhman was ſtroking his face, and endea- 
vouring to penetrate into this myſterious be- 
haviour, the huſband returned ; and finding 
his friend alone, and enquiring into the reaſon, 
was told the whole ſtory. What, fir, ſays 
e, did ſhe ſtrike you? How did you enter- 
un her? With the common occurrences. of 
he town, anſwered the Engliſhman; nothing 
nore I aſſure you. And did you offer no rude- 
iels to her, returned the other? No, upon my 
onour, replied the friend. She has behaved 
s ſhe ought then, ſaid the Frenchman: for 
5 to 


% 


i @ ſervant girl of my wife's, who had taken he 


to months ago. What, Nanny, ſaid I, is 
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to be alone with à fine woman, and © 
make no attempt upon her virtue, is an affront 

doo her beauty; and ſhe has reſented the indig 
nity as became a woman of ſpirit. 
_ I ans prevented from returning to the ſub. 
ject of this paper, by a letter which I haye ju 
now received by the penny-poſt, and which l 
ſhall lay before * it was 
ſent me. 
Mr. Frrz-Ap An, 
WARN up St. James's ſtreet the other 
2 I was ſtopt by a very ſmart young female, 
who begged my pardon for her boldneſs, and 
| looking very innocently in my face, aſked me 
if I did not know her. The manner of he 
accoſting me, and the extreme prettineſs of 
her figure, made me look. at her with atten 
tion; and I ſoon recollected that the had bern 


from the country, and after keeping her thre 
years in her fervice, had diſmiſſed her about 


it you? I never ſaw anybody ſo fine in allmy 
44 life,” 4 O, fir!” ſays ſhe (with the mol 
innocent ſmile imaginable, bridling her head 
and nnn down to the ground) © That 
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« been debauched ſince I lived with my miſ- 
« tres. Have you ſo, Mrs. Nanny, ſaid 
« I And pray, child, who is it that has de- 
« bauched you ?” O, fir lſays ſhe, one of the 
« worthieſt gentlemen in the world, and he 
« has bought me a newnegligee for every day in 
« the week.” The girl preſſed me earneſtly to 
go and look at her lodgings, which ſhe aſſured 
me were hard by in Bury-ſtreet, and as ſine 
23 a ducheſs's; but I declined her offer, knows 
ing that any arguments of mine in favour of 
virtue and ſtuff-gowns, would avail but little 
againſt pleaſure and ſilk negligeꝭs. I therefore 
contented myſelf with expreſſing my concern 
for the way of life ſhe had entered into, and 
bad her farewell. * 1 
BEING a man inclined to ſpeculate a little, 
as often as I think of the finery of this girl, and | 
the reaſon alledged for it, I cannot help fancy- 
ing, whenever I fall in company with a pretty 
woman, dreſſed out beyond her viſible circum- 
ſtances, patched, painted, and ornamented to 
the extent of the mode, that ſhe is-going to 
make me her beſt curt'ſy, and to tell me, O, 
fir ! I have been debauched ſince I kept good 


company. | | 


; Bur 
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Bor though this excuſe for finery was given 
me by a woman, I believe it may with equal 
. propriety be applied to the men. Fine places, 
fine fortunes, fine houſes, and fine things of 
all kinds, are too often purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of honeſty ; and I ſeldom ſee a plain 
country gentleman turned courtier, and bow- 
ing in a fine coat at the levers of great men, | 
whoſe looks do not tell me that he 1 is come to 
town to be debauched. * 

I covLD wiſh, Mr. F ite-Adam, that from 
| theſe. rude hints, you - would favour your 
readers with a ſpeculation upon this ſubjeR, 
which would be 1 Wee er to all, and 


45 1 a | 


Your moft anden ſervant, 
| | C * D 5 
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To Mr. F rrz-Anau. . 


' £ 
| 


SIR, 


| A* I have a froguiar favour to o beg of you, 


I think it proper to preface my requeſt 


with ſome account of myſelf. 


I am at preſent one of the numerous frater- 
nity of DISTRESSED GENTLEMEN ; a diſcon- 
folate being, daily contending betwixt pride 
and poverty; a mournful relict of miſpent 


| youth; a walking dial, with two hands point- 


ing to the loſt hours; and having been long 
ago tired with putting my fingers into empty 
pockets, am at laſt deſirous of employing them 
in ſoliciting the aſſiſtance and recommends 
tion of the WoRLD, 
I was bred-at a great public ſchool, not 
far from this metropolis, where, 1 acquired 3 = 


| knowledge of the claflics and the town, ſupe- 


rior to my years. From this ſchool I was 


tranſmitted to a rengwned college in a cele- 


N univerſity, from whence my dull and 
4 phleghmatie 
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phlegmatic cotemporaries have flid into the 
greateſt preferments in church and ſtate, They 
| contented themſelves indeed with going on a 
Jes trot in the common road of application 
and patience, while J galloped with ſpirit 
through ways leſs confined, till at laſt I found 
myſelf benighted in a maze of debts and 
diſtreſſes. However, as I continued to adorn 
my mind with the moſt elevated ſentiments of 
ancient and modern poetry, I was the moſt 
ſanguine of all mortals, never once doubting 
but that the time would ſhortly arrive, when 
I was to be loaded with fortune, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by honours. I looked upon avarice 
as the meaneſt of vices, and therefore rooted 
it from my boſom. I conſidered friendſhip as 
the nobleſt- of 'virtues, and therefore became 
the friend of everybody. Impudence I dif- 
carded, and called in modeſty and humility to 
be my counſellors. Thus generous, friendly, 
modeſt and humble, I was placed by my friends 
in the Inner Temple. But J quickly diſco- 
vered that my acquired virtues, and uncom- 
mon knowledge, were ſo many impediments 


to the ſtudy of the law; ; a profeſſion too ſolid 
in itfelf 10 require any e external advantages, and 
1 i (except 
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(except the great wig and ſerjeant's coiff) 

ſeeming abſolutely independent of all acquiſi- 
tions whatſoever. I therefore quitted it in 
time, and commenced fine gentleman, In 
this capacity I had the honour of ſipping my 
chocolate in a certain houſe, was choſen 
member of a certain club, and ſoon found that 
I wanted nothing but money to have paſſed my 
time as agreeably as the beſt of them ; that is 
to ſay, by being always in good company, 
without the fatigue of good converſation ; ever 
at a feaſt, without the vulgar call of appetite z 
conſtantly at play, without the leaſt ſport; 
hungering after politics, without the powers 
of digeſtion ; and embarraſſed with acquain- 
tance, without a ſingle friend. But wanting 
the one thing needful for all theſe enjoyments, 
and there being a war upon the continent, 1 


quitted the fine gentleman for the ſoldier, and 


made a campaign in Flanders. My regimen- 
tals were highly pleaſing to me; and I had 
certainly ſucceeded to a ſtaff before the end of 
the war, could I have arrived at the leaſt ſmat- 
tering either of gunnery or fortification. I had 
read Czfar's commentaries and Polybius, and 
fancied myſelf improved by them; but Bland's 

| I 2 treatiſe 
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treatiſe of military exerciſe was what I could 
never comprehend; However, I loitered 
through the campaign without ignominy, and 
at my return home wiſely ſold my commiſſion, 
THE great and decifive ſep in life ſtil] re- 
mained untried. The temple of Hymen, with all 
its enchanting proſpects, was open to my view, 
and allured my attention. The groups of Cupids 
that ſeemed to flutter in the roof, together with 
the gaiety and ſatisfaction that appeared in 
every face, tempted me to enter; and amidſt 
a crowd of beauties, 2 young lady of a moſt 
ingenious countenance and ſlender make, ſoon 
captivated my choice. She was yoid of pride, 
notable, ſteady, enterprizing, and every way 
qualified for the ſtation of life in which for- 
tune had placed her, which was that of a maid 
of honour to a foreign princeſs. Her name 
was mademoiſelle NECEssITF, daughter of a 
younger branch of the ancient family of that 
name in Gaſcoigny. She lent a favourible 
ear to my addreſſes; and indeed a ſtrong 
ſimilitude of features and circumſtances ſeemed 
to have deſtined us for one another.. 
- Am1DST the inexpreſſible joys of this union, 


became the father of two lovely daughters, 
| 1 3 
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who were chriſtened by very genteel foreign 
names, ſignifying in Engliſh Ass uxANcE and 
IxVENTION. I exhauſted the ſmall remain- 
der of my ſubſtance on the education of theſe 
daughters, not doubting. but that they were 
given to me for the ſupport of my declining 
years. At the inſtigation of the eldeſt, I com- 
menced author, and made the preſs groan 
with my productions in proſe and verſe, I 
ſighed for the revival of factions and parties, to 
have an opportunity of ſignalizing my pen in 
the ſervice of my country; and like the heroine 
of old, who encompaſſed a large territory with 
a ſingle hide, I entertained hopes, from a well- 
timed halfpenny ballad, to new-hang my gar- 
ret with the moſt elegant paper. But I ſoon 
found that I had nothing to eat but my own 
words, and that it was in vain for me to write, 
unleſs a ſcheme was found out to compel men 
to read: and indeed, were it not for the 
charity-ſchools, which have in ſome meaſure 
multiplied the literati in this country, the 
names of author and publiſher would long 
fince have been obliterated, 
You may eaſily perceive, lir, that I am now 
in that claſs of life, which I can only diſtin- 
1 guiſh | 
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guiſh by the title of a DISTRESSED GENTLE- 
MAN, But however uncomfortable my ſitua- 
tion may be, I am determined to give my 
exiſtence fair play, and to ſee it out to the 
laſt at. You need therefore be under no ap- 
prehenſions of my dying SUDDENLY : and to 
ſay the truth, I have ſo great a veneration for 
phyſicians and apothecaries, that I cannot 
think of taking the buſineſs out of their hands, 
by becoming my own executioner. 

Myr youngeſt daughter, who is really a moſt 
ingenious girl, has frequently ſolicited me to 
try a ſcheme of her's ; which, after long and 
mature deliberation, I am inclined to think 
may be of great ſervice to my country, and of 
no ſmall benefit to myſelf and family. 

_ I nave long remarked the number of 
SUDDEN DEATHS that abound in this iſland, 
and have ever lamented the diſgraceful me- 
thods that perſons of both ſexes in this metro- 
polis are almoſt daily takihg to get rid of their 
being. The disfiguring piſtol, the ſlow ſtupe- 
faction of laudanum, the ignominious rope, 
the uncertain garter, the vulgarity of the new 
river, and the fetid impurity of Roſamond's 
pond, muſt be extremely ſhocking to the de- 
| licacy 
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licacy of all genteel perſons, who are willing 
to die decently as well as ſuddenly. At once 
therefore to remedy theſe inconveniencies, 1 
have contracted for a piece of ground near the 
Foundling hoſpital, and procured credit with a 
builder to erect convenient apartments for the 
reception of all ſuch of the nobility, gentry and 
others, as are tired of life, I have contrived 
2 a moſt effectual machine for the eaſy decapi- 
tation of ſuch as chuſe that noble and honour- 
able exit; which no doubt muſt give great 
ſatisfaction to all perſons of quality, and thoſe 
who would imitate them. I have a commo- 
dious bath for diſappointed ladies, paved with 
marble, and fed by the cleareſt ſprings, where 
the patient may drown with the utmoſt priva- 
cy and elegance. I have piſtols for gameſters, 
which (inſtead of bullets or ſlugs) are charged 
with loaded dice; ſo that they may have the 
pleaſure of puttting an end to their exiſtence 
by the very means which ſupported it. I have 
daggers and poiſon for diſtreſſed actors and 
actreſſes, and ſwords fixed obliquely in the 
floor with their points upwards, for the gen- 
tlemen of the army. For attorneys, tradeſ- 


men and mechanics, who have no taſte for the 
I 4 genteeler 
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genteeler exits, I have a long room, in which 


by frequent diſſections and examinations in- 


to the public, and make it known through 


to prevent miſtakes, there will be written in 
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a range of halters are faſtened to a beam, with 
their nooſes ready tied. I have alſo a hand- 
ſome garden for the entombing of all my 
good cuſtomers, and ſhall ſubmit their con- 
ſideration of me to their own generoſity, only 
claiming their heads as my conſtant fee, that 


to the ſeveral brains, I may at laſt diſcover 
and remedy the cauſe of ſo unnatural a propen- 
ſity. And that nothing may be wanting to 
make my ſcheme complete, I propoſe agree- 
ing with a coroner by the year, to bring in 
ſuch verdicts as I ſhall think proper to direct. 

THis, fir, is my ſcheme; and the favour 1 
have to aſk, is, that you will recommend it 


your WoRLD, that I ſhall open my houſe 
on the firſt day of next November; and that 


large capitals over the door, 


Tre RECEPT ACLE ron SUICIDES. 


I am, 


— 


SIR, 
Yeur very humble ſervant, 
JohN ANTHONY T RISTMAN, 
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8 4 8 8 
Nous. 104. THURSDAY, Sept. 16, 1756. 


|| HAVE lately conſidered it as a very 
great misfortune, that in various papers of 
this work I have made no ſcruple of honeſtly 
eonfeſſing to my readers, that I look upon 
myſelf to be the wiſeſt and moſt learned philo- 
ſopher of this age and nation, But the word 
is gone forth, and I cannot retract it ; nor in- 
deed would it be fair in me to attempt it, as 
I find no manner of decay in my intellectual 
_ faculties, but on the contrary, that I am trea- 
ſuring up new knowledge day after day. E 
was aware indeed that ſuch a confeſſion, given 
modeſtly and voluntarily under my own hand, 
and confirmed almoſt every week by a moſt 
excellent eſſay, would gain univerſal belief, 
and bring upon me the envy of the weak and 
malicious ; but with all my penetration, I was 
far from foreſeeing the many inconveniences 
to which it has ſubjected me. 

My lodgings are crowded almoſt every 
morning with learned ladies of all ranks, who, 

mY me © like 
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like ſo many queens of Sheba, are come from 
afar to hear the wiſdom of Solomon: but it 
happens a little unfortunately, that though my 
anſwers to their queſtions give equal ſatisfaction 
with thoſe of that monarch, yet the gold, and 
the ſpices, and the precious ſtones, which 
are the reward of his wiſdom, are never ſo 
much as offered me. 1 
In the families which I viſit abroad, a pro- 
found ſilence is obſerved as ſoon as I enter the 
room; ſo that inſtead of mixing in a free and 
| eaſy converſation, I labour under all the diſ- 
advantages of a king, by being ſo unfortunate- 
Iy circumſtanced as to have no equal. 
 - I nave endeavoured by ſtratagem to remove 
theſe inconveniences, and have frequently writ- 
ten a very dull paper, that my companions 
may imagine they have caught me tripping, 
and be induced to converſe with me as with 
other men: but they find out my deſign, and 
are ſo far from applying to- me the aliquandi 
Lonus dormitat Homerus, that they regard me as 
a prodigy wherever I am ſeen. - Mrs, Fitz- 
Adam indeed, who is leſs in awe of me than 
perhaps I would ſometimes chuſe, - and who is 


of a comm unicative dif} e never fails to 
inform 


4 
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inform me how the world goes on: ſhe alſo 
encourages her maid Betty (who is a very 
knowing body in all family concerns) to beſtow 
upon me, as ſhe waits at table, her whole ſtock 
of intelligence; which if I had a mind to be 
perſonal; would contribute greatly to the en- 
tertainment of theſe papers. I ought not to 
conceal that I owe the freedom with which 
this girl treats me, to the ſmall opinion ſhe has 
conceived of my parts; having been often 
urged by her to turn the WORLD into a news- 
paper, for that then there would be truth i in it 
and fomething worth reading. leer. 
AT the coffee-houſes I am ſtill more per- 
plexed than in private families: for as every 
man there is a politician, and as I have in- 
cautiouſly declared in print that I am a con- 
ſummate maſter of that ſcience, I am furround- 
ed at my enterance by all the company in the 
room, and queſtioned by twenty voices at once 
on the ſtate of public affairs. I am drawn in- 
to an ambuſcade with general Braddock, and 
kept in clofe confinement with admiral Byng. 
Ruflia and Pruſſia, though our very good friends 
and allies, have declared war upon my quiet, 
and the national. Militia bas beaten me out of 


doors, 


* 
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doors. To plead ignorance upon theſe occa- 
ſions woyld be highly unbecoming a lover of 
truth, who has given it under his hand that he 
knows every thing 3 and to diſcover all I 
_- know, might, as matters ſtand at preſent, be 
a little imprudent. I am therefore aà ſilent 
hearer of all the queſtions that are aſked- me, 
till having tired them with my 9 am 
ſuffered to eſcape. | 
To remedy this inconvenience, and as I am 
a great walker, I now and then take a ſtroll 
to the coffee-houſes about Moor- fields and 
Cripplegate, where, if not my name, my per- 
"fon at leaſt is unknown. At theſe places I 
have the good fortune of being an uninterrupt- 
ed hearer of all that paſſes; and I cannot 
ſufficiently expreſs the pleaſure I receive at ſeeq, 
ing ſo many worthy tradeſmen and mechanics 
met together every evening for the good of 
their country, and each of them laying down 
a ſyſtem of politics, that would do honour to 
the ſagacity of the ableſt adminiſtration. - « 

I AM tempted to take theſe wake Sith 
oftener than is agreeable to me, to avoid cer- 
tain inconveniences at home, which my won- 

derful abilities are almoſt continually ſubject- 
Ry ing 
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ing me to. The political writers are at pre- 
ſent a very numerous body; and as they can- 

not but take notice that I am making no pe- 

cuniary advantage of my great knowledge in 
public affairs, and are thoroughly ſenſible that 

a very ſmall part of it would make a rich 

figure in a twelve · penny pamphlet, they are 

continually teazing me (according to the 

{hool-boy's phraſe) for a little ſenſe : but 

whatever ſenſe the readers of thoſe pamphlets 

may chance to find in them, I can truly affure 
them that it is none of mine. The conſtitu- 
ents of boroughs are alſo very importunate 
with me for letters of inſtruction to their ſeve- 
ral members : but though I entirely approve 
of this cufkom, and think it highly neceſſary 
that every gentleman in parliament ſhould be 
inſtructed by his conſtituents in the true intereſt 
of his country, yet I beg to be excuſed from 
meddling with ſuch matters, and content my- 
ſelf with diſmiſſing the ſaid conſtituents with 
one word of advice, which i is, that in all their 
remonſtrances to their members, they would 
touch as ſlightly as poſſible upon the grievance 
of corruption; it being, in my private opini- 
on, quarrelling with their bread and butter. 
94 ; To 


entertain me. The theatres at laſt attracted 
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To ballance all this weight of i inconvenien- 
Ces, I have nothing but a little vanity to throw 
into the ſcale ; for to confeſs a very ſerious. 
truth, the happineſs I enjoy is more owing to 
my great virtue, than my great knowledge; 
and were it not for my good- will to mankind, 
wha will not ſuffer themſelves to be inſtructed 
by. any other hand, I would part with my wil- 
dom at a very eaſy price, and be as ignorant 
as the beſt of them. N 
Tux value of every acquiſition i is only to be 
eſtimated by its uſe ; and everybody knows, 
that in the commerce with the world, an 
ounce of cunning is worth a pound of ſenſe, I 
am ſorry to ſay it, but the whiſtle, - the top, 
the hobby-horſe. and the raree-ſhow, have ad- 
miniſtered more delight to my boyiſh days (for 
I have been a boy as well as others) than all 
the treaſures of learning and philoſophy have 
done to my riper years. Thoſe pleaſures, in 
time, gave way to ethers of a higher nature; 
and the facetious Mr. Punch. took his turn tg 


all my attention. There, while my imagi- 
nation was cheated, and real kings and queens, 
in all the magnificence of royalty, ſeemed to 


'* * 
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be exhibiting themſelves to my view, my de- 
light was inexpreſſible. But reaſon and know- | 


ledge ſoon combining againſt me, ſnewed me 


that all was deception ; and in conjunction 
with a demon, called taſte, ſuggeſted to me 
at one time the weakneſs of the performance, 
and at another the incapacity of the actors, 
till in the end, nothing but a Shakeſpear and 
2 Garrick had power to entertain me, 

Tavs driven by too much refinement from 
all the pleaſures of youth, I had recourſe to 
thoſe deep and profound ſtudies, that have 
ſince made me the object of my own wonder, 
and the aſtoniſhment of mankind. - But alas 
how ineffectual and unſatisfying are all human 
acquiſitions ! The abilities that will forever 
make my memory revered, are robbing me of 
my enjoyment ; and beſides the evils that I 
have already enumerated, I am regretting in 
the beſt company that I cannot enjoy the ſoli- | 
dity of my own thoughts, and am hardly to be 
perſuaded that there is any thing worth. read- ' 
ing, but what I write myſelf. 

A LITTLE learning (as Mr. Pope obſerves) 
is a dangerous thing. Let me add from expe- 
rience, that too much is a fatal one. And in- 

| deed 


E 
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deed it ſeems the peculiar happineſs of the pre- 
fent age to chime in with theſe ſentiments: 

inſomuch that it is hoped and expected of the 
riſing generation, that they will be fo trained 
up, as to ſuffer no inconveniences from any 

learning at all. The pleaſures of childhood 

will then be conſtantly ſecured to them, and, 

with ignorance for their guide, they may take 
their pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave, 

through a conſtant road of delight. 

SAMPSON was | deſtroyed by his own 

ſtrength :- and the wiſdom of Adam Fitz- 

Adam, like that of Solomon of old, is only 

te and vexation. | 
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Nunus. 195. THuRsDAY, Sept. 23, 1756. 
— Genero//us 

Perire n, nec muliebriter | 


To Mr, frre - Aba. 


81, 


is ly a well- diſpoſed mind there can bet no 
greater ſatisfaction than the knowledge 
that one's labours for the good of the public 
have been crowned with ſucceſs. This, ſir, 
is remarkably the caſe of your paper of Sept. 
the gth. on Suicide; à faſhionable rage, 
which I hope you will proceed to expoſe; and 
I do not doubt but you will be as famous for 
rooting out what I may be allowed to call 
Angle combat, or the humour of fighting with 
one's ſelf, as your predeceſſor the Tatler was 
for exploding the ridiculous cuſtom of duels. 
The pleaſantry of your eſſay on the reigning 
mode of voluntary deaths, has preſerved to a 
| little 


_ 
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little neighbourhood a very hoſpitable gentle- 
man, to the poor a good friend, to a very de- 
ſerving fon and daughter a tender parent, and 
has faved the perſon himſelf from a very fooliſh 
exit. This character, fir, which perhaps 
from a natural partiality I may have drawn a 
little too amiably, I take to he my owh ; and 
not to trouble you with the hiſtory, of a man 
who has nothing remarkable belonging to him, 
I will only let you into what is ſo far neceſſary, 
as that I am a gentleman of about fifty, have 
a moderate eſtate in very good condition, have 
ſeen a great deal of the world, and without 
being weary of it, live chiefly in the country 
with children whom I love. You will be cu- 
rious to know what could drive my thoughts 
to ſo deſperate a reſolution, when I tell you 
farther, that I hate gaming, have butied my 
wife, and have no one illneſs. But alas! fir, 
I am extremely well-born: Pedigree is my 
diſtemper; and having obſerved how much 
the mode of ſelf- murder prevails among peo- 
of rank, I grew to think that there was no 
living without filling one's ſelf, I reflected 
how many of my great'anceſtors had fallen in 


battle, by the axe, or in duels, according as 
2 the 


— 
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the turn of the ſeveral ages in which they lived, | 
diſpoſed of the nobility ; and I thought the 
deſcendant of ſo many heroes muſt contrive to 
periſh by means as violent and illuſtrious. 
What a diſgrace, thought I, far the great 
grandſon of Mowbrays, Veres and Beau- 
champs to die in a good old age of a fever! I 
bluſhed whenever I caſt my eyes on our gene- 
alogy in the little parlour—I determined to 
ſhoot myſelf, It is true, no man ever had 
more reluctance to leave the world; and when 
I went to clean my piſtols, every drop of 
Mowbray blood in my veins ran as cold as 
ice, As my conſtitution is good and hearty, 
I thought it would-be time enough to die ſud- 
deny twenty or thirty years hence; but hap- 
pening about a month ago to. be near choaked 
by a fiſh-bone, I was alarmed for the honour 
of my family, and have been ever ſince pre- 
paring for death. The letter to be left on my 
table (which indeed coſt me ſome trouble to 
: compoſe, as I had no reaſon to give for my 
ſudden reſolution) was written out fair, when I 
read your paper; and from that minute I have 
changed my mind; and though it ſhould be 

ever 
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ever fo great a diſgrace to my family, I am re- 
ſolved to live as long and as happily as I can, 
Vo will no doubt, good fir, be encou- 
raged from this example to purſue the refor- 
mation of this contagious crime. Even in the 
ſmall diſtrict where I live, I am not the only 
inſtance of the propenſity to ſuch a cataſtrophe. 
The lord of the manor, whoſe fortune indeed 
is much ſuperior to mine, though there is no 
compariſon in the antiquity of our families, 
has had the very ſame thought. He is turned 
of fixty-ſeven, and is devoured by the ſtone 
and gout. In a dreadful fit of the former, as 
his phyſician was fitting by his bed-ſide, on a 
ſudden his lordſhip ceaſed roaring, and com- 
manded his relations and chaplain to with- 
draw, with a compoſure unuſual to him even 
in his beſt health; and putting on the greateſt 
appearance of philoſophy, or what, if the 
chaplain had ſtaid, would have been called 
reſignation, he commanded the doctor to tell 
him, if his caſe was really deſperate. The 
phyſician, with a flow. profuſion of latinized 
evaſions, endeavoured to elude the queſtion, 


and to give him ſome glimmerings of hope, 
that 
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p that there might be a chance that the extremity of 
the pain would occaſion a degree of fever, that 
Us might not be mortal in ſelf, but which, if 
(= things did not come to a criſis ſoon, might help to 

carry his lordſhip off. I underſtand you by 
„G- d, ſays his lordſhip, with great tran- 
quility and a few more oaths; „Ves, d—n 
« you, you want to kill me with ſome of your 
« confounded diſtempers; but I'Il tell you 
« what, I only aſked you, becauſe if I can't 
« poſſibly live, I am determined to kill my- 
« ſelf; for rot me! if it ſhall ever be ſaid 
that a man of my quality died of a curſed 
e natural death. There, tell Boman to give you 
« your fee, and bid him bring me my piſtols.” 
However, the fit abated, and the neighbour- 
hood is till waiting with great impatience to 
be furprized with an account of his Iordſhip's 
having ſhot himſelf. 

However, Mr. Fitz-Adam, extenſive as 
the ſervice is which you may render to the 
community by aboliſhing this heatheniſh prac- 
tice, I think in ſome reſpects it is to be 
treated with tenderneſs ;| in one caſe always 
to be tolerated. National courage is certainly 
not at high-water mark: what if the notion 
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has reſolution enough to kill himſelf, will cer- 


mitted ſelf- murder till the peace, upon this 


what the world may think of them, which 


They ſteal out of the world from their © own 
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of the dignity of ſelf. murder ſhould be in- 
dulged till the end of the war? A man who 


tainly never dread being killed by any body 
elſe. It is the privilege of a fre- dying Engliſh- 
man, to chuſe his death : if any of our high- 
ſpirited notions are cramped, it may leaven 
our whole fund of valour ; and while we are 
likely to have occaſion for all we can exert, 
I ſhould humbly be of opinion, that you per- 


condition, that it ſhould be diſhonourable for 
any man to kill himſelf, till he had found 
that no F renchman was brave enough to per- 
form that ſervice for him. 
TxpeeD the very celebration of this my- 
ftery has been tranfacted hitherto i a manner 
ſomewhat mean, and unworthy people of 
faſhion. No tradeſman could hang himſelf 
more feloniouſly than our very nobles do. 
There is none of that open defiance of the laws | 
of their country, none of that contempt for 


they. fo properly wear on other occaſions. 


DS a4 


morning. 
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morning. They leave a miſerable apology 
behind them, / inſtead of fitting up all night 
drinking, till the morning comes for diſpatch- 
ing themſelves. Unlike their great originals, 
the Romans, who had reduced ſel-murder'to 
a ſyſtem of good-breeding, and uſed to ſend 
cards to their acquaintance to notify their in- 
tention. Part of the duty of the week in 
Rome was to leave one's name at the doors of 
ſuch as were ſtarving themſelves, Particular 
friends were let in; and if very intimate, it 
was eyen expected that they ſhould uſe ſome 
common-place phraſes of diſſuaſion. I can 
conceive no foundation for our/ ſhabby way 
of bolting into t'other world, but that obſolete 
law which inflicts a croſs- road and a ſtake on 
ſelf-executioners : a moſt abſurd ſtatute; nor 
can I imagine any penalty that would be ef- 
fectual, unleſs one could condemn a man who 
had killed himſelf to be brought to life again. 
Somewhere indeed I have read of a ſucceſsful 
law for reſtraining this crime. In ſome of the 
Grecian ſtates, the women of faſhion incurred 
the anger of Venus quite forget upon 


what occaſion; perhaps for little or none: 


goddeſſes in thoſe days were ſcarce leſs whim- 


E 12 . 
1 4 
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 fical than their fair votaries— Whatever th 
cauſe was, ſhe inſpired them with a | fury of 
ſelf-murder.. The legiflature of the country, 
it ſeems, thought the reſentment of the deity 
a little arbitrary; and to put a ſtop. to the 
practice, deviſed an expedient, which one 
| ſhould have thought would have been very in- 
adequate to the evil. They ordered the beau- 
teous bodies of the lovely delinquents to be 
hung up naked by one foot in the public 
ſquares. How the fair offenders came to 
think this attitude unbecoming, or why they 
imagined any poſition that diſcovered all their 
charms, could be ſo, is not mentioned by 
hjſtorians; nor, at this diftance of time, is it 
poſſible for us moderns to gueſs : certain it is, 
that the penalty put a 1 the barbarous 
cuſtom. 

Bur what ſhall one 108 to thoſe countries 
which not only allow this crime, but encou- 
rage it, even in that part of the ſpecies, whoſe 
| ſoftneſs demands all protection, and ſeems moſt 
abhorrent from every thing ſanguinary and 

fierce? We know there are nations, here 
the magiſtrate gravely gives permiſſion to the 
Jadies to accompany. their buſbagde into the 

other 


is, 
us 
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other world, and where it is reckoned the 
greateſt profligacy for a widow not to demand 
leave to burn herſelf alive. Were this faſhion 
once to tate here, I tremble to think what ha- 
vock it would occaſion. Between the natural 
propenſity to ſuicide, and the violence of con- 
jugal engagements, one ſhould not ſee ſuch a 
thing as a lozenge, or a widow. Adieu join- - 
tures ! adieu thoſe ſoft reſources of the brave 
and neceflitous ! What unfortunate reli& but 


would prefer being buried alive to the odious 
embraces. of a ſecond paſſion? Indeed, Mr. 


Fitz - Adam, you muſt keep a ftrif eye on our 
fair country-women. I know one or two, 
who already wear pocket piſtols ; which, con- 
ſidering the tenderneſs of their natures, can 
only be intended againſt their on perſons. 
And this article leads me naturally to the only 
caſe, in which, as I hinted above, I think 
ſelf-murder always to be allowed. The moſt 
admired death in hiſtory is that of the incom- 
parable Lucretia, the pattern of her ſex, and 
the eventual foundreſs of Roman liberty. As 


there never has been a lady fince that time, in- 


her circumſtances, but what has imitated her 


example, I think, fir, I may pronounce the 


Vol. VI. K caſe 
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caſe immutably to be excepted.: and when 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, with that ſucceſs and glory 


which always has and muſt attend his labours, 
has decried the ſavage practice in vogue, Tam 
. perſuaded he will declare that ſhe is not only 
excuſable, but that it is impoſſible any woman 
$7 ſhould tre after having been nn Re 


* 7 am, 
5 > 
. 5 Your truly obliged 
— ſervant, 
and —_— 
Hz M, 
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OE En EET Yo N ELL, 
Num. 196, TnursDar, Sept 30, 1756. 


T is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the 
vulgar, for it is both falſe and abſurd, that 
paſſionate people are the beſt-natured people 
in the world. They are a little haſty, it is 


true; a trifle will put them in a fury; and while 


they are m that fury, they neither know nor care 
what they ſay or do : but then as ſoon as it is 
over, they are extremely ſorry and penitent for 
any injury or miſchief they did. This panegy- 
ric on theſe choleric good-natured people, 
when examined and ſimplified, amounts in 
plain common ſenſe and Engliſh to this; that 
they are good-natured when they are not ill- 
natured ; and that when in their fits of rage 
they have ſaid or done things that have brought 


them to jail or the gallows, they are extreme- 


ly ſorry for it. It is indeed bighly probable - 
that they are ; but where is the reparation to 
thoſe whoſe reputations, limbs, or lives they 
have either wounded or deſtroyed ? This con- 
cern comes too late, and is only for them 
ſelves. Self-love was the cauſe of the i injury, 
and is the only motive of the repentance. = 

; K 2 Hans 
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HaD theſe furious people real good-nature, 
their firſt offence would be their laſt; and they 
would reſolve at all events never to relapſe, 
The moment they felt their choler riſing, 
they would-enjoin themſelves an abſolute 
filence and inaction, and by that ſudden check 
rather expoſe themſelves to a momentary ridi- 
cule (which, by the way, would be followed 

buy univerſal applauſe) than run the leaſt riſk 
of being irreparably miſchievous. | 

I KNow it is ſaid in their behalf, that this 

9 to wrath is conſtitutionally ſo ſudden 
and ſo ſtrong, that they cannot ſtifle it, even 

In its birth; but experience ſhews us, that 
this. allegation is notoriouſly ' falſe ; for we 
daily obſerve that theſe ſtormy perſons both 

can and do lay thoſe guſts of paſſion, when 
awed by reſpect, reſtrained by intereſt, or in- 
timidated by fear. The moſt outrageous furio- 
ſo does not give a looſe to his anger in pre- 

' ſence of his ſovereign, or his miſtreſs ; nor the 
expectant heir in preſence of the peeviſh do- 
tard from whom he hopes for an inheritance, 
The ſoliciting courtier, though perh aps under 
the ſtrongeſt provocations, from unjuſt delays 

and broken * calmly ſwallows his un- 

5 Ny — | 
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availing wrath, diſguiſes it even under ſmiles, 
and gently waits for more favourable mo- 
ments : nor does the criminal fly-in a n 
at his judge or his jury. 
TuxkRx is then but one ſolid excuſe to be 
alledged in favour of theſe people; and if they 
will frankly urge it, I will candidly admit it, 
becauſe it points out its own remedy. I mean, ' 
let them fairly confeſs themſelves mad, as 
they moſt unqueſtionably are: for what plex 
can thoſe who are frantic- ten times a day, 
bring againſt ſhaving, bleeding, and a dark 
room, when ſo many much more harmleſs 
mad-men are confined in their cells at Bedlam 
for being mad only once in a moon? Nay, I 
have been aſſured by the late ingenious doctor 
Monro, that ſuch of his patients who were 
really of a good-natured diſpoſition, -and who 
in their lucid intervals were allowed the liber- . 
ty of walking about the hoſpital, would fre- 
quently, when they found the previous ſymp- 
toms of their returning madneſs, voluntarily 
apply for confinement, conſcious of the miſ- 
chief which they might poſſibly do, if at liber- 
ty. If thoſe who pretend not to be mad, - but 
who really are ſo, had the ſame fund of good- 
Kt, nature, 


* 
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nature, they would make the ſame application 
to their friends, if they have any. 

THERE is in the Menagiana a very pretty 

| ſtory of one of theſe angry gentlemen, which 
fets their ——— in a very ridiculous 
* 
Two gentlemen were riding together, one 
of whom, who was a choleric one, happened 
to be mounted on a high-mettled horſe, The 
horſe grew a little troubleſome, at which the 
rider grew very angry, and whipped and ſpur- 
red him with great fury ; to which the horſe, 
almoſt as wrong-headed as his maſter, replied 
with kicking and plunging. The companion, 
concerned for the danger, and aſhamed of the 
folly of his friend, ſaid to him coolly, Be quiet, 
be quiet, and ſhew yourſelf the wiſer of the two, 

THis ſort of madneſs, for I will call it by 
no other name, flows from various cauſes, of 
which I ſhall 1 now enumerate the moſt or 
ral. 

LIGHT unballaſted heads are very apt to be 
overſet by « every guſt, or even breeze of paſſion ; 
they appretiate things wrong, and think every 
thing of importance, but what really is fo: 


hence thoſe frequent and ſudden tranſitions 
from 


* 
- 
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from ſilly joy to fillier anger, according as the 
preſent filly humour is gratified or thwarted. 
This is the never- failing characteriſtic of the 
uneducated vulgar, who often in the ſame 
half-hour, fight with fury, and ſhake hands 
with affection. Such heads give themſelves 
no time to reaſon ; and if you attempt to rea- 
fon with them, they think you rally them, 
and reſent the affront. They ate, in ſhort, 
over-grown children, and continue ſo in the 
moſt advanced age. Far be it from me to in- 
ſinuate, what ſome ill-bred authors have 
bluntly aſſerted, that this is in general the caſe 
of the faireſt part of our ſpecies, whoſe great 
vivacity does not always allow them time to 
reaſon conſequentially, but hurries them into 
teſtineſs upon the leaſt oppoſition to their will. 
But at the ſame time, with all the partiality = 
which I have for them, and nobody can have | 
more than I have, I muſt confeſs that in all 
their debates, I have much more admired the. 
copiouſneſs of their rhetoric, than the con- 
cluſiveneſs of their logic. | 

PEOPLE of ſtrong animal ſpirits, warm con- 
ſtitutions, and a cold genius (a moſt unfortu- 
nate and ridiculous, though common com- 
K 4 pound) 
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pound) are moſt iraſcible animals, and very 
dangerous in their wrath. They are active, 
puzzling, blundering, and petulantly enter- 
prizing and perſevering. They are impatient 
of the leaſt contradiction, having neither ar- 
guments nor words to reply with; and the 
animal part of their compoſition burſts out in- 
to furious exploſions, which have often miſ- 
chievous conſequences. Nothing is too out- 
rageous or criminal for them to ſay or do in 
| theſe fits; but as the beginning of their fren- 
zy is eaſy diſcoverable by their glaring eyes, 
inflamed countenances, and rapid . motions, 
the company, as conſervators of the peace 
(which by the way, every man is, till the au- 
thority oſ a magiſtrate can be procured) ſnould 
forcibly ſeize theſe madmen, and confine 
them in the mean time, in ſome dark cloſet, 
vault, or coal-hole. 3 
Mex of nice honour, without one grain of 
common honeſty (for ſuch there are) are won- 
, derfully combuſtible, The honourable is to 
ſupport and protect the diſhoneſt part of their 
character. The conſciouſneſs of their guilt 
makes them both ſore and jealous. 
THERE is another very iraſcible ſort of hu- 
man 
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man animals, whoſe madneſs proceeds from 
pride. Theſe are generally the people, who 
having juſt fortunes ſufficient to live idle and 
uleleſs to ſociety, create themſelves gentlemen, 
and are ſcrupulouſly tender of the rank and 
dignity which they have not. They require 
the more reſpect, from being conſcious that 
that they have no right to any. They con- 
ſtrue every thing into-a ſlight, aſk explanations. 


with heat, and miſunderſtand them with fury. 


Ido are you ? What are you ? Do you kuow 
who you ſpeak to? Tl] teach you to be inſelent to 
a gentleman, are their daily idioms of ſpeech, 
which frequently end in aſſault and battery, to 
the great . . the Round-houſe and 
Crown- office. 

I Have known many young fellows, who 
at their firſt ſetting out in the world, or in the 
army, have ſimulated a paſſion which they did 
not ſeel, merely as an indication of ſpirit, 
which word is falſely looked upon as ſynony- 
mous with courage. They dreſs and look 
herce, ſwear enormouſly, and rage furiouſly, 
ſeduced by that popular word, ſpirit. But 1 
beg leave to inform theſe miſtaken young 
gentlemen, whoſe error 1 compaſſionate, that 
i, BY the 
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the true ſpirit of a rational being conſiſts in 
cool and ſteady reſolution, which can only be 
the reſult of reflection and virtue. | 

T am very ſorry to be obliged to own, that 
there is not a more irritable part of the ſpe- 
cies, than my brother authors. Criticiſm, 
cenſure, or even the flighteft diſapprobation of 
-their immortal works, excite their moſt furi- 
OUS indignation. It is true indeed that they 
expreſs their reſentment in a manner leſs dan- 
' gerous both to others and to themſelves. Like 
incenſed porcupines, they dart their quills at 
the objects of their wrath. The wounds given 
by theſe ſhafts are not mortal, and only pain- 
ful in proportion to the diſtance from whence 
they fly. "Thoſe which are diſcharged (as by 
much the greateſt numbers are) from great 
heights, ſuch as garrets or four-pair-of-ftair 
rooms, are puffed away by the wind, and ne- 
ver hit the mark ; but thofe which are let off 
from a firſt or ſecond floor, are apt to occaſion 
a little ſmarting, and ſometimes feſtering, eſpe- 
cially if the party wounded be unſound. 

Ovr GREAT CREATOR has wiſely given 
us paſſions, to rouze us into action, and to en- 
gage our gratitude to him by the pleaſures they 

procure 
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procure us; but at the ſame time he has kind- 
ly given us reaſon badge we will but 
give that reaſon fair play, M controul thoſe 
paſſions; and has delegated authority to ſay 
to them, as he ſaid to the waters, Thus 
© farſhall ye go, and no farther,” The angry 
man is his own ſeyereſt tormentor; his breaſt 
| knows no peace, while his raging paſſions are 
reſtrained by no ſenſe of either religious or 
moral duties. What would be his caſe, if his 
unforgiving example (if I may uſe ſuch an ex- 
preſſion) were followed by his ALL-MERCI- 
FUL MAKER, whoſe forgiveneſs he can only 
hope for, in proportion as he himſelf forgives 
and loves his fellow creatures ? 


* rec bee 
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F we give credit tithd * * opinion, or 
even to the aſſertions of ſome reputable au- 
thors both ancient and modern, poor human 
nature was not originally formed for keeping : 
every age has degenerated ; and from the fall 
of the firſt man, my wane anceſtor, our 

| ſpecies 
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"hai has been tumbling on, century by cen- 
_tury, from bad to worls, for about fix thou- 
fand years. 

CONSIDERING this lh ſtate of de- 
terioration, it is a very great mercy that things 
are no worſe with us at prefent ; fince, geome- 
trically ſpeaking, the human ought by this 
time to have ſunk infinitely below the brute 
and the vegetable ſpecies, which are neither of 
them ſuppoſed to have dwindled or degenerated 
conſiderably, except in a very few inſtances: 
for it muſt be owned that our modern oaks 
are inferior to thoſe of Dodona, our breed 
of horſes to that of the Centaurs, and our 
breed of fowls to that of the Phœnixes. 

Bur is this really the caſe? Certainly not. 
It is only one of thoſe many errors, which 
are artfully ſcattered by the deſigns of a few, 
and blindly adopted by the ignorance and folly 
of the many. The moving exclamations 
„ theſe fad times 1 this degenerate age! the 
affecting lamentations over decli ning virtue and 
triumphunt vice, and the tender and final fare- 
well bidden every day to unrewarded and dif- 

couraged public ſpirit, arts and ſciences, are 
the common-place topics of the pride, the en- 
| vy 
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vy and the malignity of the human heart, that 
can more eaſily forgive, and even commend, 
antiquated and remote, than bear cotempora- 
ry and contiguous merit. Men, of theſe mean 
ſentiments have always been the ſatyriſts of 
their own, and the panegyriſts of former times. 
They give this tone, which fools, like birds 
in the dark, catch by ear, and whiſtle all day 
long. 

As it has conſtantly been my endeavour to 
| root out, if I could, or if I could not, to ex- 
poſe the vices of the human heart, 'it ſhall be 
the object of this day's paper to examine this 
ſtrange inverted entail of virtue and merit up- 
wards, according to priority of birth, and ſe- 
niority of age. I ſhall prove it to be forged, 
and conſequ-ntly null and void to all intents 
and purpoſes whatſoever. 

Ir I loved to jingle, I would ſay that human 
nature has always been invariably the ſame, 
thoughalways varying; that is, the ſame in ſub-= 
ſtance, but varying, i forms and modes, from 
many concurrent cauſes, of which perhaps we 
know but few. Climate, education, accidents, . 
ſeverally contribute to change thoſe modes; 
but in all climates, and in all ages, we diſca- 

VET 
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ver through them, the ſame paſſions, affecti- 
ons and appetites, and the ſame degree of vir- 
tues and vices. ; 

Tuis being unqueſtionably the true Nate of 
the caſe, which it would be endleſs to bring 
inſtances to prove from the hiſtories of all 
times and of all nations, I ſhall by way of 
warning to the incautious, and of reproof to 
the deſigning, proceed to explain the reaſons, 
which J have but juſt hinted at above, why 
the human nature of the time being, has al- 
ways been reckoned the worſt and moſt dege- 
—_— 2 
 AvTnos, eſpecially poets, though great 
men, are, alas ! but men; and like other men, 
ſubject to the weakneſſes of human nature, 
though perhaps in a leſs degree : but it is how- 
ever certain that their breaſts are not abſolutely 
ſtrangers to the paſſions of jealouſy, pride and 
envy. Hence it is that they are very apt to 
meaſure merit by the century, to love dead 
authors better than living ones, and to love 
them the better, the longer they have been 
dead. The Auguſtan age is therefore theit 
favourite æra, being at leaſt ſeventeen hundred 
years diſtant from the preſent, That empe- 

| | | ror 
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ror was not only a judge of wit, but, for an 
emperor, a tolerable performer too; and Mæ- 


cenas, his firſt miniſter, was both a patron 


and a poet: he not only encouraged and pro- 
tected, but fed and fattened men of wit at his 
own table, as appears from Horace: no ſmall 


_ encouragement for panegyric. Thoſe were 


times indeed for genius to diſplay itſelf -in ! 
It was honoured, taſted and rewarded,” But 
now— O tempera ! O mores ! One muſt how- 
ever do juſtice to the authors, who thusdeclaim 
againſt their own times, by acknowledging 
that they are ſeldom the aggreſſors; their 
own times have commonly begun with Them. 
It is their reſentment, not their judgment (if 
they have any) that ſpeaks this language. An- 
ger and deſpair make them endeavour to low- 
er that merit, which, till brought very low in- 
deed, they are conſcious they cannot equal. 
THERE is another, and much more nume- 
rous ſet of much greater men, who ſtill more 
loudly complain of the ignorance, the corrup- 
tion, and the degeneracy of the preſent age: 
Theſe are the conſummate volunteer, but un- 
regarded and unrewarded politicians, who at 


a modeſt computation amount to at leaſt three 


I 0 millions 
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millions of ſouls in this political country, and 
| who are all of them both able and willing to 
| ſteer. the great veſſel of the ſtate, and to take 
upon themſelves the whole load of buſineſs, 
and burthen of employments, for the ſervice of 
their dear country, The adminiſtration for 
the time being is always the. worſt, the moſt 
incapable, the moſt corrupt, that ever was, 
and neghgent of every thing but their own in- 
tereſt, Where are now your Cecil and your 
TValfinghams *® Thoſe who aſk that queſtion 
could anſwer it, if they would ſpeak out, 
Themſelves. For they are all that, and more 
too. EO Rag NONE | 
Iser the other day, in order only to in- 
quire how my poor country did, into a coffee- 
houſe, that is without diſpute the ſeat of the 
ſoundeſt politics in this great metropolis, and 
_ fate myſelf down within ear-ſhot of the prin- 
cipal council table. F ortunately for me, the 
preſident, a perſon of age, dignity and becom- 
ing gravity, had juſt begun to ſpeak. He ſtated 
with infinite perſpicuity and knowledge the 
preſent ſtate of affairs in other countries, and 
the lamentable ſituation of our own. He traced 
with bis finger upon the table, by the help of 
1 N | | ſome 
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ſome coffee which he had ſpilt in the warmth 
of his exordium, the whole courſe of the 


Ohio, and the boundaries of the Ruſſian, 
Pruſſian, Auſtrian and Saxon dominions; fore- 
ſaw a long and bloody war upon the conti - 
nent, calculated the ſupplies neceſſary. for 
carrying it on, and pointed out the beſt me- 
thods of raiſing them, which, for that very 
reaſon, he intimated would not be purſued. - 
He wound up his diſcourſe with a moſt pa- 


thetic peroration, which he concluded with 
ſaying, Things were not carried on in this way | 


in queen Elizabeth's days; the public was conſi- 
dered, and able men 1were conſulted and employed. - 
Thoſe were days! © Aye, fir, and nights too, 
4 preſume (ſaid a young fellow who ſtood” 
* near him) ſome longer and ſome ſhorter, ' 


; 4 


according to the variation of the ſeaſons z - 


ce pretty much like ours.” Mr. Prefii dent was © 


a little ſurprized at the ſuddenneſs and pertneſs 


of this interruption, but recompoſing himſelf, - - 
anſwered with that cool contempt that becomes 8 
a great man, . did not 85 aſtronomical 


« days, but political ones.” The young 
fellow replied. O then, fir, Lam your ſer- 


* vant,” and went of in a laugh, $7 


Tuus 


der of theſe ingenious artiſts aſſembled; and 


% 
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Tuvs informed and edified, I went off too, 
but could not help reflecting in my way, upon 
the ſingular ill- luck of this my dear country, 
which as long as ever I remember it, and as 
far back as I have read, has always been govern- 
ed by the only two or three people, out of two 
or three millions, totally incapable of govern- 
ing, and unft to be truſted. But theſe re- 
flections were ſoon interrupted by numbers of 
people, whom I obſerved crowding into a 
public houſe. Among them I diſcovered my 
worthy friend and taylor, that induſtrious me- 
chanic, Mr. Regnier. I applied to him to 
know the meaning of that concourſe ; to 
which, with his uſual bumanity, he anſwered, 
« Weare the maſter taylors, who are to meet 
<« to-night to conſider what is to be done 
e about our journeymen, who inſult and im- 
- << poſe. upon us, to the great detriment of 
« trade.” I aſked him whether under his 
protection I might lip in and hear their de.i- 
berations. He ſaid yes, and welcome; for 
that they ſhould do nothing to be aſhamed of. 
I profited of this permiſſion, and following 
him into the room, found a conſiderable num- 


waiting 


ee iG . ACCC 
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waiting only for the arrival of my friend, who: © 
it ſeems was too conſiderable for buſineſs to be- 
gin without him. He accordingly took the 
lead, opened the meeting with a. very 
handſome ſpeech, in which he gave many in- 
ſtances of the inſolence, the unreaſonableneſs, 
and the exorbitant demands of the journeymen. 
taylors, and concluded with obſerving, * that, 
& if the government minded any thing now- a- 
« days but themſelves, ſuch abuſes would. 
« not have been ſuffered; and had they been 
© but attempted in queen Elizabeth's days, 

„ ſhe would have worked them with a wit- 
“ neſs.” Another orator then roſe up to ſpeak ; 
but as I was ſure that he could ſay nothing 
better than what had juſt fallen from my wor- 

thy friend, I ſtole off unobſerved, and was 
purſuing my_way home, when in the very. 
next ſtreet I diſcovered a much greater num- 

ber of people (though by their dreſs of ſeem- 

ingly inferior note) ruſhing into another pub- 

lic houſe. As numbers always excite my cu- 
rioſity, almoſt as much as they mutually do 
each other's paſſions, I crowded in with them, 
in order to diſcover the object of this meeting, 


not without ſome ſuſpicion that this frequent 
| | ſenate 


we CS . 


* 
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ſenate might be compofed of the journeymen 


taylors, and convened in oppoſition to that 
which I had juſt left. My ſuſpicion was ſoon 
confirmed by the eloquence of a journeyman, 
a finiſher I prefume, who expatiated with 
equal warmth and dignity, upon the injuſtice 


and oppreſſion of the maſter taylors, to the 


utter ruin of thouſands of poor journeymen 
and their families; and concluded with aſſert- 
« ing, it was a ſhame that the government 
« and the parliament did not take notice of 
« ſuch abuſes; and that had the maſter 
« taylors done theſe things in queen Eliza- 
« beth's days, ſhe would have maſtered them 
« with a vengeance, ſo ſhe would.“ 

I coxrzss I could not help ſmiling at this 
ſingular conformity of ſentiments, and al 
of expreſſions, of the maſter politicians, the 
maſter taylors, and the journeymen taylors, l 
am convinced that the two latter really and 


honeſtly believed what they ſaid : it not being 


in the leaſt improbable that their underſtandings 
ſhould be the dupes of their intereſts: but will 
not fo peremptorily anſwer for the interior con- 
viction of the political orator ; though at the 
ſame time, I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he 

N ſeemed 
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ſeemed full dull enough to be very much in 


earneſt. 

THe ſeveral ſcenes of this day ſuggeſted te 
me, when I got home, various reflections, 
which perhaps I may communicate to my 
rcaders in ſome future paper. 


- — 4 
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Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere, nemo 
To Mr. Fitz-ADAM. 


SIR, 


] Beg your e aſſiſtance to enable me to 
get rid of one of the moſt impertinent com- 
panions that ever exiſted. I have tried every 
art and contrivance in my power to free myſelf 
from his odious converſation; the creature 
will preſs upon my retirement, and force bim- 
ſelf upon me in ſpite of my teeth; though the 
tite a tite is always the moſt ſhocking and 
unmannerly you can poſſibly conceive. The 
thing is always meddling in my affairs in 2 
manner to be quite intolerable; always ſetting - 
them 
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them in ſuch a light, as cannot fail to put me 
out of humour 3 and teazing me with reflecti. 
ons that make me weary of my life. I am 
fure I could more eaſily bear the ſpiteful 
tongues of twenty witty females at a maſque- 
rade, than the impertinence of this anima 
for a quarter of an hour; and with concern 
I find, that the more pains I take to free my- 
ſelf from him, the more orden be 
grows. 

Non do I complain only for my own fake, 
but for the ſakes of almoſt the whole circle a 
my acquaintance, as well female as male, 
Who in general are peſtered in a moſt untes 
ſonable manner by this ſaucy intruder, whom 
all are forced to admit, though ſo few care 
for his company, and againſt whoſe preſump- 
tion no rank or dignity, no quality or profel- 
| fion, can defend them. He will force him- 
ſell into the cloſet, hover about the bed, and 
penetrate through the thickeſt darkneſs into 
the deepeſt receſs; will travel with us by ſea 
| and land, and follow the wretch i into baniſh- 
ment. In vain does the ſtateſman hug himſelf 
in the ſucceſs of his unjuſt ſchemes, or exult 


in the gratification of his ambition or fe- 
venge 3 
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renge ; unawed by his power, this haughty 
companion will check his -career of tranſport, 
by placing before his eyes the inſtability of his 
ſituation, and the conſequences of his actions. 
In vain does the flirt or coxcomb, when alone, 
endeavour to recollect with pleaſure the badi- 
nage of the day; the creature will difturb 

their moſt delightful reveries, and by the ma- 
gie of his intervention, convert all the imagi- 8 
nary agrẽ ments into vanity, folly, and loſt time. 
You cannot wonder then that ſo many avoid 
and fly him, and that the pannic ſpread by 
him ſhould extend itſelf far and wide; nor 
can you be much amazed when I aſſure you, 


that it is no uncommon thing to ſee men of 


ſenſe and courage fly from him without rea- 
ſon, and take refuge in thoſe polite reſorts, 
where diffipation, riot and luxury, fecure them 
from his viſits, which they only decline be- 


cauſe it is unfaſhionable to converſe with him. 


[tis ſurpriſing whatpains are continually taken, 
what contrivances have been uſed to get rid of 
this univerſal phantom. Some flatter him, 
ſome bully him, and ſome endeavour to impoſe 
upon him; but he never fails to detect their 


frauds, and to reſent them with ſeverity. 


1 
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| | | Tux beaus and fine gentlemen ſeem to re- 
_1_- vere and adore him, pouring forth libations of 
| ſweet water, and offering him the incenſe of 
perfumes ; cloathing him in dreſſes, elegant 
and expenſive as thoſe of our lady of Lo- 
1 8 retto, practiſing every art of heathen or popiſh 
= idolatry, even torturing themſelves for his 
| _— ſake ; but all with no manner of ſucceſs ; for 
5 {| the brute in return is as unſociable and dif. 
agreeable to the pretty creatures, as the moſt 
ſavage ſquire, or the moſt forma] pedant ; fo 
that ſpite of their pretences, they are obliged 
to fly, as a plague, from what they appear 
moſt to admire, I cannot here omit a whim- 
fical circumſtance in this paradoxical character, 
that moſt people are reproached with loving 
bim with the greateſt partiality and fondneh, 
44 and are greatly delighted to hear him praiſed, 
til yet very few ſeek to come to the knowledge of 
1 him, or cultivate his acquaintance; nay, the 
greater part try all poſſible means to avoid en- 
77 | countering him. 
ith Oonx modern philoſophers pretend by their 
* ſyſtems to have ſilenced him, and by that 
\ means to have prevented his being trouble- 


- He to them or their acquaintance ; but how 
en , 


fallacious theſe pretences are, is plain from 
their avoiding all opportunities of being alone 
with him, and the confuſion they expreſs 


whenever by unayoidable neceflity they are 


forced to it. Others, as he is a known ene- 
my to the modern elegant tables, -have exert- 
ed all the arts of the kitchen againſt him, 
lengthening the feaſt till midnight to keep him 
off ; but, like the reckoning, he appears 
when the banquet is over, reproaching the 


bounteous hoſt with his profuſion, and the 
| pampered gueſt with his wanton fatiety : nay, 


ſo galling are his reprehenſions, and ſo trou- 
bleſome his intruſton, that there have not 


been wanting inſtances, even in high life, of E 


thoſe, who not being able to keep him off 
otherways, have called into their relief the 
halter, dagger and piſtol, and fairly removed 
themſelves into another world to get rid of 
him ; though certain queer fellows pretend 
that they are bit, and that he has followed 
them even thither, 


TE fair ſex, though generally favourable * 
to the impertinent, are ſo rudely attacked by | 


this inſolent intruder, that to keep him off, they 


have been obliged to call in to their aſſiſtance 
Vol. VI. L the 
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the relief of routs, balls, aſſemblies, operas, 
gardens and cards; and all little enough for 
their protection. He might indeed pretend to 
ſome ſhare of their favour,” as, like them- 
ſelves, he is a ſevere cenſurer of his acquaint- 

ance; but there is this difference in their 
management, that the ladies are generally 
fondeſt of fixing their cenſure on the innocent, 
and their adverſary is a judge that condemns 
none but the guilty, The Buck and the Sot 
ſeem to be leaſt affected by his importunity ; as 
the one, from his natural inſenſibility, can 
attend to nothing, and the other is always 
aſleep. | 

Ix the city, thoſe of the middling rank con- 
verſe with him pretty familiarly; and the 
rich, to whom he might on ſome occaſions 
prove troubleſome, have a charm to keep 
him off. They place a number of bags, full 
of pieces of a particular metal, cloſe together; 
or in their ſtead, ſome bits of paper inſcribed 
with certain cabaliſtical characters, which, 
with a Midas-like touch, they can tranſmute 
into gold. By the help of this charm, though 
they do not entirely get rid of him, they be- 
come quite inſenſible to every. thing he can 
| _ ſuggeſt, 
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ſuggeſt. But as theſe materials are not al- 
ways at hand, or are applied to other uſes by 
the politer part of mankind, this magic is not 
properly underſtood or practiced at the other 
end of the town; though it is ſaid that ſome 
particular perſons there had tried it with a 
proper effect. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all I have advanced 
of this impertinent viſitor, I cannot help own- 
ing that ſome have attempted to inſinuate a 
better opinion of him. A certain old gentle- 
man, for recommending his acquaintance, 
got the title of a wiſe man ; a name at preſent 
but of ſmall conſideration; and I am told that 
there never were but ſeven who were allowed 
that title. There are indeed ſome few perſons. 
of high rank of both ſexes, that do vouchſafe 
to commune with him; but they are ſuch 
ſort of folks, as are hardly fit to converſe with 
any but one another ; and very happily, one is 
ſeldom peſtered with them at places of polite 
aſſociation; ſcarce a man among them know- 
ing how to make a bett, to drink his third 
bottle, or that has ſpirit to aſpire at the re- 
putation of a bonne fortune. The ladies of this 
claſs are alſo ſo unfit for the converſation of 

- 2E 2 | the 
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the world, that not one in ten of them-knoys 
how to play a rubber at Whiſt, or dares to 
ſet down to a party at Bragg. 
I HAVE now, fir, laid my complaints bo. 
fore you, and beg your advice how to get 
clear of my perplexity. My troubleſome com- 
panion is, no doubt, too well known to 
you to require the inſertion of his name; but 
as ſome of your readers (particularly females) 
may be ſubje to the frailty of forgetting their 
moſt intimate acquaintance, I will inform 
them, that this ghaſtly phantom that intrudes 
fo impertinently upon all ſorts of people, this 
creature that we fo ſeldom know what to do 
with, and wiſh ſo heartily to get rid of, is ns 
other than Our“ $ SELF, 


I am, 
S 1 R, 


Yours, Soc. 


TimoTHY LoITER, 
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N extravagant paſſion for collecting flow- 
A ers, and which obtained the name of Tu- 
lipomania, or Tulip madneſs, is ſaid to have 
become not many years ago, the ſubject of a 
reſtrictive law in one of the moſt * coun- 
tries in Europe. 

IxpzEöp few nations or ages are without 
their madneſſes ; and as it is remarked by 
» W phyſicians that every year has its peculiar diſ- 

0 eaſe, ſo we may obſerve n 
in the courſe of leſs than 1 
its peculiar Mania. 

Ar preſent the Political Mania- is pretty 
violent in theſe kingdoms ; but I believe, 
upon a little attention, that we ſhall find the 
Genteel Mania to have a long while extended 
itſelf with the moſt general influence among 
us, , 1 2 

Tux mere word Genteel ſeems to have had 

fo ſingular an efficacy in the very ſound of it, 

as to have done more to the confounding” all 
n and promoting a levelling prin- 
A St ciple, 


= 
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ciple, than the philoſophic reflections of the 
moſt profound teacher of republican maxims, 

To do the genteel thing, to wear the gente] 
thing, a genteel method of education and liv- 
ing, and a genteel way of becoming either a 
knave or a bankrupt, has ruined as many 
once worthy families as a plague or a civil 


war, and rooted out of this country more real 


virtues than can be replanted in it for many 
_ centuries, 

A SENSE of duties in our ſeveral reJations is 
prodigiouſly ungenteel. It is the prerogative of 
this age to do every thing in the genteele/ man- 
ner. Andthough ouranceſtors were good honeſt 
people, yet to be ſure their notions were very 
ungenteel. Nothing now ſeems duller than their 
apothegms, and their reaſoning is as unfaſhi- 
oOnable as the cut of their coats, 

TE imitating every ſtation above our own, 
ſeems to be the firſt principle of the Genteel 
Mania, and operates with equal efficacy up- 
on the tenth couſin of a woman of quality, and 
her acquaintance who retails Gentility among 
her neighbours in the Borough. | 

So deeply are all ranks of people impreſſed 

with the Genteel, that Mrs. Betty is of opini- 


en. 
xi 
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on that routs would be very genteel in the 


kitchen; and it is no ſurpriſing thing for a 
Monmouth- ſtreet broker to aſſure a baſket- 
woman that the old gown he would ſell to her 
is per fectiy Genteel, 

Tas genteel diſeaſe ſhews itſelf Fe very 
different appearances. I have known a heal- 
thy young girl ſcarce a fortnight in town, but 
it has affected her voice, diſtorted her counte- 
nance, and almoſt taken away the uſe of her 
limbs, attended with a conſtant ln, 
the head, and a reſtleſſneſs of being long in a 
place; till at laſt, repeated 5 at 


Vauxhall, a violent fever at a idotto, ſome- 
thing like a dropſy at a maſquerade, and the 


ſmall pox in ſucceſſion, with) a general deſer- 
tion of admirers, have reſtored her to her 
ſenſes, and her old aunts in the country. 

Froxio made a good figure in the univerſi- 
ty, as a ſenſible ſober young fellow, and an 
excellent ſcholar ; till untuckily for him, a 
ſcheme to town inſpired him with the notions 
of Gentility, uſually contrafted at the Shake- 
ſpear, and a Bagnio. Inſtead of his once rational 
friendſhips at the ſeats of literature, his paſſion 
now was to enjoy the van ty of walking arm 

| 5 in 


— 
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in arm with right honourables in all public 
places; to his former acquaintance (if it way 
| ſometimes impoſſible to avoid the meeting 
ſuch diſagreeable people) he ſcarce condeſcend- 
ed a bow; and nothing under the heir appa- 
rent of an earl could make him tolerably civil. 
In a ſhort time he became at the taverns of 
the firſt faſhion the principal judge of true re- 

liſh, and the umpire of debates in every party 
at Whiſt. His equipage, | houſe and liveries 
were the model of Gentility, to men who had 
leſs genius for invention, though more fortune 
than himſelf; till having reduced the little pa- 
trimony left him by a frugal father, he was 

cured of the Gente] by a proper * in 
the Fleet. 

Dick Ledger was a plain honeſt man; bis 
| anceſtors had been tradeſmen for five genera- 
tions, and to the fortune which they had al- 
ready accumulated for him, Dick, by his in- 
duſtry, had added about ten thouſand pounds; 
when unfortunately the ſymptoms of the Gen- 
teel Mania appeared in the family, Mrs, 
Ledger's head was firſt turned, immediately af- 
ter her paying a viſit to a very diſtant relation 
* faſhion at the other end of the town, Her 

| daughter 
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daughter ſoon caught the infection; and it- 
was unanimouſly determined by the voice of , 
the whole family, notwithſtanding Mr. Ledg- 
er's opinion to the contrary, that it was right 
for a woman in her ſituation to make ſome ap- 
pearance; that it was Mr. Ledger's duty, if 
he had any regard for her and his children, to 
live a little genteel, and introduce his family 
properly into liſe. That it was very abſurd in 
Mr. Ledger to think of making Tommy a 
| ſoap-boiler, and that a lad of his parts ſhould 
be brought up to ſome genteel profeſſion, The 
ieſult of theſe important deliberations was a | 
coach and four hogles, as many footmen, a 
fine ſeat in the country, and a town- houſe in . Bm 
Groſvenor-ſquare for the reſidence of Mrs. | 
Ledger. J 
Tommy, after taking lodgings for one 70 
in the politeſt college at Oxford, ſpending there 
five hundred pounds, and becoming a perfect 
adept in tennis, ſet out upon his travels undet 
the care of a French valet de chambre, to 
learn the Norman accompliſhments at Caen: 
and at length, having left his modeſty at Pa- 
ris, his ſobriety in Germany, his morality at 
Venice, and all religion at Rome, he return- 
L 5 ed, 
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ed, neither fit for a ſozp-boiler nor a gentle- 
man, with too much pride for the former, and 
too little improvement for the latter. The 
ſum of all was, that the reputation of the 
young ladies became ſomewhat equivocal, and 
Mrs. Ledger herſelf was thought to be no bet- 
ter than ſhe ſhould be. Mr. Ledger ſoon after 
ſaw his name among the numerous liſt of 
bankrupts in the Gazette. However, by re- 
turning into the air of the city, he quickly 
grew better, but it is thought that Mrs. Ledger 
will never recover. 


Jo Mr. FITZ-A DAM. 


4448 % 

I HAve a brother at + Cambridge, who is a 
ſcholar, which I am not, becauſe I am eldeſt, 
While he is writing a learned hiſtory of the 
| faſhions of the paſt ages in polite antiquity, 
I am here in town inventing new ones for the 
ornament of the preſent, He has ſtudied 
whole volumes as big as church bibles, about 
the ſhape of the Roman ſhoes, the half-moons 
upon ſenatorial buſkins, and the graſhopper 
| i worn by the Jadies at Athens, Being 

| well 


1 of 
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well acquainted with buſts and coins, he has 
ſettled with great critical exaQneſs the origin 
of head-dreſſes, and the chronology of perri- 
wigs ; and he ſays that he is now at laſt, after 
ſeveral years meditation and reading, able to 
convince the world that caps and lappets were 
invented by the Egyptians, and that the Greeks 

uſed paſte in dreſſing the hair. As to myſelf, 
1 am the firſt man who introduced the Tong 
walking-ſticks, As ſoon as the public comes 
into my faſhions I quit'them; and generally 
have the diſtance of the ſmarteſt young fel- 
lows about town in the novelty of my habit. 
I intend to introduce roll-up ſtockings and 
high heels this winter: by the following win- 
ter, if the mode ſhould take, then I ſhall weat 
no heels at all, and a pair of trunk hoſe- like 
my grandfather's picture in our great hall in 
the country. An old gentleman, with whom 
I condeſcend noty and then to converſe (who 
by the by is my father) often remonſtrates to 
me what a mad way of dreſſing I am got in- 
to. I anſwer that I wonder he ſhould reprove 
me, when he himſelf is a: fop but of twenty 
years ſtanding : and as my acquaintance aſſure 
me that I have the genteele/t fancy in the world, 

4 | pe 


( this nation, that an Academy will ſhortly be 
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pray now come and ſee me at George's (for 


you will eaſily know me) and tell me if you 
don't think ſo. 


Yours, 


Nicnotas Novel, 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


„Tus is to acquaint thoſe who are in- 
e clined to encourage every polite attempt in 


« opened at a proper diſtance from the city, 
calculated in the genteele/# taſte for the re- 
*< ception of perſons who would chuſe to be 
« faſhionable, None whoſe families are in 
« trade will be admitted, but the 5% com- 
„ pany only. The price of boarding is a hun- 

« dred guineas a quarter, and every thing elſe 
in proportion, All perſonal accompliſh- 
ments are taught in the fame manner as 
abroad, and great care will be taken to 
© inſpire them with the genteele/t ſentiments 

upon all ſubjects, whether political, moral, 
; «0 or religious. As to the latter, the young 
« gentlemen may be brought up in any way 
* their friends think moſt convenient. Seve- 
« ral 
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« ral phaetons and curricles will be kept for 
« their amuſement ; and as the converſation 
« of ladies is ſo neceſſary to form the douceur 
“ of their manners, the agremens of ſuch a ſo- 
« ciety will, not be wanting. A gentleman, 
« who has ſtudied under Mr. Hoyle, will 
te teach them to play at cards gratis. 

« N. B. JupGEs, biſhops, or any great 
« officers that happen to be a little awkward 


« in their addreſs, may have an opportunity 


&« of learning to dance privately, or ſhall be 
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Stabant et Parii lapides, ſpirantia ſigna. VIRG, 


AM indebted to a very ingenious corre- 
ſpondent at Cambridge for the following 
ode, which in juſtice to its merit, and for the 
entertainment of thoſe of my readers who have 
a true taſte for poetical compoſition, I have 


taken the firſt 18 88 to make public. 
| AN 


— 2 —_ —8⁰ —— —— —— — — — 
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AN 


5 5 


ON 
$CULP T Uu R R. 


LE D by the muſe, my ſtep pervades 
The ſacred haunts, the peaceful ſhades, 
Mere ART and SCULPTURE reign : 
I fees I fee, at their command, + 
_ » The living flones in order fand. 
And marble breathe through ev'ry vein ! 
Time breaks his hoſtile ſcythe ; he fighs 
To find his pow'r malignant fled ; 
“ And what avails my dart, be cries, 
„Since theſe can animate the dead? 
« Since wak'd to mimic life, again in ſtone 


The patriot ſeems to ſpeak, the heroe frown 22 


There VirTvusz's filent train are ſeen, 
Faſt fix d their looks, erect their mien. 


— 
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Lo! while, with more than ſtoic ſout, 

The * ATTIC SAGE exhauſts the bowl,  _ 

A pale ſuſfuſion ſhades his eyes, 

Till by degrees the marble dies 1 ; 

See there the injur'd \ POET bleed | 

Ah ! fee he droops his languid bead | 

What flarting nerves, what dying pain, 

What horror freezes ev'ry vem 1 [e 
Theſe are thy works, O SCULPTURE.! thine to 
In rugged rock a feeling ſenſe of woe. 


Yet not alone ſuch themes demand 

The PHYDIAN ſtroke, the Dæ DAL hand; 
I view witb-melting eyes 2h 

A fefter ſcene of grief diſplay d, 

Il hile from her breaſt the duteous maid 
Her INFANT SIRE with food ſupplies, 

In pitying ſtone ſhe tueeps, to ſee 

His ſqualid hair, and galling chains; 

And trembling, on her bended knee, 
His hoary head her hand ſuſtains 3 


— — 


While 


* Socrates, who was condemned to die by 
poiſon, 

$ Seneca, born at Corduba, who accord- - 
ing to Pliny, was orator, poet, and philoſo- 
pher. He bled to death in the bath. 


— 22 —— — —⅜— —— il — 
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Min bol, and ſerroimg feature prove, 
| | How foft ber breaf, bow great her fille 


- 
. 0 * 77 8 
— — ag, ” ” 0 » * "I 1 
% NT 2 — —— ͤ— 2 


Lo! there the wild] ASSYRIAN QUEEN, 
With threat ning brow, and frantic mien! 
Revenge ! revenge] the marble cries, 
While fury ſparkles in her eyes. 
Thus was her awful form beheld, 
When BapyTox's proud ſons rebell'd ; 
She left the woman's vainer care, 
And flew with looſe diſhevelÞd hair; 
She flretc/d her hand, imbru'd in blood, 
While pale Sedition trembling flood; 
In ſudden ſilence, the mad croud obey d 
Her awful voice, and Stygian Diſcord fled ! 


With bape vor frar, or love, by turns, 
The marble leaps, or ſhrinks, or burns, 
4. SCULPTURE waves her hand: 
The 


| Semiramis, cum ei circa cultum capitis 
fui occupatæ nunciatum eſſet Babylonem de- 
feciſſe; alteri parte crinium adhuc ſoluti 
protinus ad eam expugnandam cucurrit: nec 
prius decorem capillorum in ordinem quam 
tantam urbem in poteſtatem ſuam 8 


V. Max. & ſtatua | Jus Babylone polita ” 
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The varying paſſions of the minds 
Her faithful handmaids are aſfſign'd, 
And riſe or fall by her command. 
When now hfe's waſted lamps expire, 
When finks to duft this mortal frame, 
She, like PROMETHEvs, grafps the fre; 
Her touch revives the lambent flame; 
While, Phænix-lile, the flateſman, bard, or ſage, 


Spring freſh to lift, and breathe . wy age, 


Hence, where the b 
With loud hoſannas charms the car, 
Bebold (a priſm within his hands) 


Abſorl/d in thought, great | NEw TON fand:? 


Such was his folenm, wonted flate, 
His ſerious brow, and muſing gait, 
m ben, taught on eagle-wings to fly, 

He trac d the wonders of the ; ; 

The chambers of the fun arp d, 11 

Where tints of thouſand hues are flor d; 
Whence ev'ry flow'r in painted robes is dre ft, 
And en Iris Huli her gaudy vet. 


Hee 


A noble ſtatue of Sir Iſaac Newton, exe» 


ed in Trinity-college chapel, by doctor Smith. 


* — 
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* Here, as DRvoriox, heav nly queen, 


Condufts her beſt, her fav'rite train, 
At NEwToON's brine they bow ; 


Aud while with raptur d eyes they gaze, © 


With VIRTUE's puręſi veſtal rays, 

. Behold their ardent boſoms glow ! 

Hail, mighty mind ! Hail, awful name ! 
I feel inſpir d my lab ring breaſt; 


Ana I pant, 1 burn for fame / 


Come, SCIENCE, bright ethereal gueſt, | 


Oh come, and lead thy meangſt, bumble/t ſon, ' 
Through WispoM's areas Pn to 2 re- 


Could It to one ne faint ray 1 


One ſpark of that celeſtial fire, 


The leading Cynoſure, that glow'd 
While SMITH explor'd the dark abode, 
Where W1sDOM ſat on NATURE's ſhrine, 


| How great my boaſt | what praiſe were mine! 


Illuftrious ſage ! who firſt could'ft tell 
N berein the pow'rs of Mus1c dwell ; 


And c magic chain untie, 


That binds the ſoul of Harmony! 


- To THEE, when mould ring in the duſt, 


To THEE ſhall ſiuell the breathing buft : 


Shall here (for this reward thy merits claim) 
- 6 Stand next in place to NEWTON, as in fame.” 


, 


tive neighbours the French; and is that hap- 
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c h eK 
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F all the improvements in * conver- 
ſation, I know of nothing that is half 
ſo entertaining and fignificant as the double en- 


tendre. It is a figure in rhetoric, which owes 


its birth, as well as its name, to our inven- 


py art, by which perſons of faſhion may com- 
municate the looſeſt ideas under the moſt inno- 
cent expreſſions. The ladies have adopted it 
for the beſt reaſon in the world: they have 
long ſince diſcovered, that the preſent faſhion- 


able diſplay of their Perſons is by no means a 


ſufficient hint to the men that they mean any 


thing more than to attract their admiration : | 


the double entendre diſplays the Mind in an 


equal degree, and tells us from what motives * 
the lure of beauty is thrown out. It is an ex- 
planatory note to a doubtful text, which ren- : 


ders the meaning ſo obvious, that even the 


dulleſt reader cannot poſſibly miſtake it. For 


though the double entendrs may ſometimes ad- 
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mit of a moral interpretation, as well as 2 
wanton one, it is never intended to be under- 
ſtood but one way; and he muſt be a ſimple 
fellow indeed, and totally unacquainted with 
good company, who does not take it as it 
was meant. | 

Bur it is one thing to nite hs amb 
men, and another to yield to them; and it is 
by no means a neceſſary implication, that be- 
cauſe a lady chuſes to dreſs and talk like a 
woman of the town, ſhe muſt needs act like 
one. I will be bold to aſſert that the contrary 
happens at leaſt ten or a dozen times within 
the ſpace of a twelvemonth ; nay, I am al- 
moſt inclined to believe, that when an enter- 
priſing young fellow, who, from a lady's dif- 
playing her beauties in public to the utmoſt 
exceſs of the mode, and ſuiting her language 
to her dreſs, is apt to fancy himſelf ſure of her 
ata tte à tote, it is not above four to one but 
he may meet with a repulſe. Thoſe liberties 
indeed, which. are attended with no ruinous 
contingences, he may reaſonably claim, and 
expect always to be indulged in; as the re- 
fuſal of them would argue the higheſt degree 
of prudery, a foible, which in this age of na- 

ture 
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ture and freedom, the utmoſt malice of the | 
world cannot lay to the charge of a woman 
of condition : but it does not abſolutely fol- 9 
low that becauſe ſhe is good-humoured | 
enough to grant every liberty but one, ſhe 
muſt refuſe nothing. | 
Ir may poflibly be objected, that there is 
neither good-breeding nor generoſity in a la- 
dy's inviting a man to a feaſt, when ſhe only 
means to treat him with the garniſh : but 
ſhe is certainly miſtreſs of her own entertain- 
ment, and has a right to keep thoſe ſubſtan- 
tials under cover, which ſhe has no mind he 
ſhould help himſelf to. A hungry glutton may 
(as the phraſe is) eat her out of houſe and 
home; and if he will not be fatisfied with 
whips and creams, he may carry his voraci- 
ouſneſs to more liberal tables. A young lady 
of ceconomy will admit no ſuch perſons to 
her entertainments ; they are a ſet of robuſt 
unmannerly creatures, who are perpetually 
intruding themſelves upon the hoſpitable and 
the generous, and tempting them to thoſe 
coſtly treats, that have in the end undone 
them, and compelled them ever after to keep 
n for * ſupport. | 


From t 
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 FroM this conſideration, it were heartily 
to be wiſhed that the ladies could be prevailed 
upon to give fewer invitations in public 
places; ſince the moſt frugal of them cannot 
always anſwer for her own ceconomy : and 
it is well known that the profuſion of one 
ſingle entertainment has compelled many a 
beautiful young creature to hide herſelf from 
the world for whole months after. As for 
married ladies indeed, who have huſbands to 
bear the burden of ſuch entertainments, and 
rich widows who can afford them, ſomething 
may be ſaid ; but while gluttons may be feaſt- 
ed liberally at ſuch tables, and while there 
are public ordinaries in almoſt every pariſh of 
this metropolis, a ſingle lady may beg to be 
excuſed. | 4 
Bur to return particularly to my ſubject. 
The double entendre is at preſent ſo much the 
* all genteel companies, that there is 
bility either of being polite or enter- 
Fi hopes without it. That it is eaſily learnt 
is the happy advantage of it; for as it re- 
quires little more than a mind well ſtored 
with the moſt natural ideas, every young lady 
of fifteen may be thoroughly inſtructed in the 
rudiments 


CY - fy „ 9 
* - * = 
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rudiments of it from her book of novels, or her 
waiting-maid. But to be as knowing as her 
mamma in all the refinements of the art, ſhe 
muſt keep the very beſt company, and fre- 
quently receive leſſons in private from a male 
inſtructor. She ſhould alſo be careful to mi- 
nute down in her pocket-book the moſt ſhin- 
ing ſentiments that are toaſted at table; that 
when her own is called for, ſhe may not be 
put to the bluſh from having nothing to ſay 
that would occaſion a modeſt woman to bluſh 
for her. Of all the modern inventions to en- 
liven converſation, and promote freedom be- 
tween the fexes, I know of nothing that can 
compare with” theſe ſentiments ; and I may 
venture to affirm, without the leaſt flattery to 
the ladies, that they are by no means inferior 
to the men in the happy talent of conveying 
the archeſt ideas imaginable in the moſt harm-- 
leſs words, and of enforcing thoſe ideas by the 
moſt ſignificant looks. 

THERE is indeed one inconvenience attend- 
ing the double entendre, which I do not re- 
member to have heard taken notice of. This 
inconvenience is the untoward effect that it is 
apt to have upon certain diſcreet gentlewo- 
40 | | men, 
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men, who paſs under the denomination of old 
maids, As theſe grave perſonages are gene- 
rally remarked to have the quickeſt concep- 
tions, and as they have once been ſhocked by 


| what they call the indelicacy of this figure 


they are ever afterwards carrying it in their 
minds, and converting every thing they heat 
into wantonneſs and indecency. To aſk them 


what o'clock it is, may be an enſnaring queſt 


on; to pull off your gloves in their preſence 
is beginning to undreſs ; to make them a bow 
may be ſtooping for an immodeſt purpoſe, and 


to talk of bed-time is too groſs to be endured, 


I have known one of theſe ladies to be fo ex- 


tremely upon her guard, that having dropt ber 
gold watch-caſe in a public walk, and being 


queſtioned by a gentleman who took it up, 


| whether it was hers or not, was fo alarmei 


at the indecency of throwing aſide her apron 


to examine, that ſhe flew from him with pte · 


cipitation, ſuffering him to put it into his 
pocket, and go fairly off with it. 
.. Tris falſe modeſtly, which moſt evidently 


cw is birth to the double entendre, is a de- 
gree of impudence that the other cannotmatch. | 
The _—_— it have unfortunately diſco- | 


yered 


A 
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ered that the moſt immodeſt meanings may 
be couched under very innocent expreſſions; 


and having been once put into a looſe train of 


thinking, they are perpetually revolving in 
their minds every groſs idea that words can be 


made to imply. They would not pronounce 


the names of certain perſons of their acquaint- 
ance for the whole world, and are almoſt - 


ſhocked to death at the ſight of a woman with | * 


child, as it ſuggeſts to their minds "ay idea 
of ſenſuality. 


IT will doubtleſs be very aſtoniſhing to the 


reader to be told, that even the purity of my 


own writings has not at all times exempted 


me from the cenſure of theſe maiden gentle- 


women. The Nankin breeches of poor Patrick 
the footman, in number 130 of theſe papers, 
have given inconceivable offence, The word 
breeches, it ſeems, is ſo outrageouſly indecent, 12 
that a modeſt woman cannot bring herſelf to | 
pronounce it, even when alone. I muſt there- 
fore in all future impreſſions of this work, ei- i, 
ther diſmiſs the ſaid Patrick from his ſervice, - 
or direct him to wait upon his ladies without 
Other complaints of tiie 
like nature have alſo been brought againſt me, 
n M which, 


any breeches at all. 


— — 
— 
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which, conſcious as I am of the purity. = ti 
intentions, have piqued me not a little. It is 
from theſe complaints that I have entered at 
preſent upon the ſubje& of this paper, which 
I cannot conclude without expreſſing ſome 
little diſlike to the double entendre ; fince with 
all the pleaſantry and merriment it occaſions, 
it has produced this falſe modeſly, which, in 
2 humble opinion, is impudenee elf. 


S h R ee 


NuMs. 202. 2. Tnunspar, Nov. 11, 110 


V adorning Thee with ſo much art | 
22 but a _ e weng 


Ti is a — eee that the cha- 

racter and diſpoſition of every man may, 
in ſome degree, be gueſſed at from the forma- 
tion and turn of his features; or, in other 
words, that the face is an index of the mind. 
This remark is certainly not without founda- 
tion; neyertheleſs, as men do not make 
themſelves, but yet are maſters of their wills 


and 1 9 Inſtances happen, in 
i 5 | : & * 


* 


*®A. 
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which this rule is found to fail, and appear- 


ances contradict reality. 


I HAvE often thought that a ſurer way 


might be found of diſcovering the ſecret notions 
and bias of each perſon; and that if inſtead 


of conſulting the phyſiognomy, we were to 
have recourſe to ſuch things as are the imme- 
diate objects of choice and fancy, we ſhould 


arrive at a truer knowledge of the perſon who 
adopts them. The beſt clue we can lay hold 


of for this purpoſe is, in my opinion, the diffe- 
rent modes of covering and adorning the 


body, or whatever is compriſed under the 


idea of DREs8. The Spaniſh proverb ſays, 
„Tell me what books a man reads, and 


« what company he keeps, and I will. tell you 
hat manner of man he is. It may be 


ſaid with equal propriety, tell me how ſuch a Fa 


perſon dreſſes, and J will tell you what he is. 
In fact, nature herſelf, by the appurtenances 
and ornaments which- ſhe beſtows on diffe- 


rent animals, ſeems to ſhadow and point out 


their latent qualities. Who can ſes the pea- 

cock ſtrut and ſpread his gaudy train, without 

condeiving an idea of the pride and vanity of 

that fop among birds ? The lion, wrapped up: | 

| Web M 2 . in 
* 


* 
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in the majeſty of his mane, fills us with no- 
tions of the grandeur and nobleneſs of his na- 
ture. It is the ſame with men. What na- 
ture gives to irrational animals, man, by the 

help of art, ſupplies to himſelf; and in the 
choice and arrangement of his DRESS, ſpeaks 
his real not ions and ſentiments. | 
IN a theatre, which. is the glaſs of faſhion, 
and the picture of the world, it is well known 
that a ſtrict attention is always paid to what 
is called the dreſſing of the characters. The 
miſer has his thread-bare coat; the fop his 
grey powder, ſolitaire, and red heel: each 
character hanging out a ſign, as it were, in his 
dreſs, which proclaims to the audience the 
nature of his part, even before he utters a 
word. The impreſſion which this outward 
appearance makes upon the mind, is ſo ſtrong, 
that ſlates and governments have availed them - 
ſelves of it for good and wiſe purpoſes. It is 
certain that the ignorant and vulgar part of 
mankind are moſt eaſily captivated by what 
ſtrikes the ſight. - Love, it is ſaid, enters in at 
the eyes: and J am apt to think, that moſt of 
the other paſſions enter into the mind through 
— Hence the neceſſity of ap» | 
plying 
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plying to this ſenſe; and hence the origin of 
DRESS, and the pomp of kings, magiſtrates, 
and others, calculated (according to Milton) 

only to | 


Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. _ 


AMonG the numberleſs inſtances that might 
be brought in proof of this aſſertion, I have 
however remarked one, in which the means 
do not ſeem to me to anſwer the end propoſed, 
or at leaſt that ought to be propoſed by 
them, The inſtance I mean is the regi- 
mentals now worn in the army. One would 
imagine from contemplating the profeſſion of 
a a ſoldier, that whatever could moſt contribute 
towards giving an intrepid maſculine air and 
look, whatever could impreſs on the ſpectator's 
mind an idea of courage, fortitude and ſtrength, 
would be deemed moſt proper to furniſh out 
the appearance of thoſe, who devote them- 
ſelves to all the toils, fatigues, and dangers of 
war. And yet, who will ſay that our troops 
ſpeak their profeſſion in any degree by their 
dreſs? The red, indeed, in which they are 
clothed, as it conveys the idea of blood, and 
appears as if ſtained with the colours of their 
M 3 ; trade, 


apart to combat with every hardſhip, and to 


all the pride and tinſel that runs through the 
army from the general to the private man ?_ . 


| their poliſhed deſcendants. - As they were all 
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trade, ĩs moſt certainly proper. But what ſhall 
we ſay for all the other articles. of their 
dreſs? Who that ſees any of them ſo elabo- 
rately and ſplendidly equipped in all their trap- 
pings, would not be more apt to think by 
their appearance, that they were going to 
grace ſome public feſtival, or to aſſiſt at ſome 
joyful ceremony, than that they were men ſet 


ſtand in the rough front of war? When Crœæ- 
ſus, the Lydian king, diſplayed his heaps of 
treaſure to Solon, the philoſopher told him, 
that whoever had more iren, would ſoon be 
maſter of all his geld; intimating that ſhew 
and pomp were of no account, compared to 
what was really uſeful, and that riches in them- 
ſelves were of no value. To adapt this to 
our preſent purpoſe, would not a ſort of drels, 
calculated to help and defend the wearer, or 
annoy the enemy, be more ſerviceable than 


TEE ancient rude Britons. ſeem to have 
had a better taſte, or at leaſt, more meaning 
in their method of adorning themſelves, than 


ſoloiers, 
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ſoldiers, Cæſar tells us, they uſed to paint 
their bodies i in ſuch a manner as they conceived 
would make them appear terrible to their foes. 
Inſtead of powdering and curling their hair, 
they wore it looſe, like the old Spartans, who 
always combed it down to its full extent; and 
as the admirable author of Leonidas ce 
it, „clothed their necks with terror,” For 
my own part, I cannot look on our troops, 
| powdered and curled with ſo much exactneſs, 
without applying Falſtaff*s expreſſion, and 
thinking indeed that they are'food for powder. 
Nor can I behold the lace, and all the waſte 
of finery in their clothing, but in the ſame 
light that I ſurvey the ſilver plates and -orna- 
ments of a coffin: indeed I am apt to impute 
their going to battle ſo trim and adorned, to 
the ſame reaſon that the fine lady painted her 
Cheeks juſt before ſhe expired, that ſhe might 
not be frightful when ſhe was dead. To aſk 
a plain queſtion, where is the need of all this 
finery ? 4 Will it (as Falſtaff ſays of honour) 
*« ſet a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or heal 
the grief of a wound? No. It has then no 
“e ſkill in ſurgery, and is a mere ſcutcheon.” 
WIN I conſider the brilliant, but deſence- 


M4 leſs 


\ 
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leſs ſtate, in which our troops go to battle, 1 
cannot help wondering at the extraordinary 
courage they have always ſhewn ; and am 
pleaſed to find that they unite in their perſons | 
the ancient and modern ſignification of the 
word brave, which implied formerly only fine- 
ry or ornament, but in its preſent acceptation, 
means courage and reſolution. They are in- 
deed both brave and fine; brave as it is poſſi- 
ble for men to be, but finer than it is neceſſary 
for ſoldiers to be; fo that what Cæſar ſaid of 
bis troops, may with great juſtice be applied 
to durs, Etiam unguentatos bene pugnare poſſe, 
In ſpite of their finery and perfumes, reac fie are | 
brave fellows, and will fight. 
I HAvE been led to conſider this ſubject b 
a ſhort copy of verſes, lately ſent me by a 
friend, preſenting a picture of a modern war- 
rior preparing for battle. Homer and Virgil 
deſcribed their heroes ARMING for the fight; 
but my friend exhibits his hero DREsSING for 
the fight; it being obſervable, he ſays, that 
our military gentlemen uſe at preſent no more 
armour in the day of battle, than they do 
when . go to church, or 2 a viſit to a 
T HE 
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advance. 


Fx E trumpet ſounds. To wor the troops 
Adorn'd and trim—like females to the dance, 
Proud of the ſummons to diſplay his might, 8 
The gay LoTH AR10 dreſſes for the fight. 
Studious in all the ſplendor to appear, [war! 
Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of GLORIOUS 
His well-turn'd limbs the different garbs infold, 
Form d with nice art, and glitt ring all with gold. 
Acroſs his breaft the ſilken Sas is d, 
Behind the SHOULDER-KNOT diſplays its pride £4 
Glitring with LACE, the HAT adorns his head, 
Grac d and diſtinguiſh! d by the ſmart CocKADE: 
Conſpicuous badge] which only heroes wear, 
Enſign of war, and fav'rite of the- Fair. 
The graceful QUEUE his braided treſſes binds, - 
And ev'ry hair in its juſt rank confines. 
Each taper lig the ſnowy Gut TREs deck, 
rd the bright GoRGET dangles from his neck. 
Pete. M 5 ; Dreſs'd 
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Dreſs'd cap-a-pee, all lovely to the fight, 
Stands theG AY WARRIOR, and expettsthe fight, 
Rages the war ; fell SLAUGHTER flalks around, 
And ſtretebes thouſands breathleſs on the ground: 
Down ſinks LoTH AR, ſent by one dire blow, 
A WELL-DREsS8'D, HEROE, to the ſhades below. 
Thus the young vicriIu, pamper d and elate, 
To ſome reſplendent fane is led in flat, 
With GARLANDs crown'd, through JOE 
| _ crouds proceeds, | 
cc And dreſs'd in fatal pour, MAGNIFICENT- 
&© LY bleeds.” 
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HILST the generality of morals 
maintain the utility of the paſſions, the 
generality of men complain of their inconve- 
niency. For though ſpeculation can eaſily 
confine them to proper objects, reſtrain them 
within proper bounds, and make them aſſiſtant 
and ſubſervient to the greateſt purpoſes, expe- 
rience finds them impatient of the rein, and 
| We 
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we are hurried by them into every kind of 
extravagance. In like manner batchelors lay 
down incomparable rules for the govern- 
ment of a wife, which the huſhand, whoſe 
province is Od roo dard H, not 
theory but practice, may find extremely de- 
fective in the day of trial. The truth is, that 
no ſchemes can be formed, no directions can 
be delivered for the conduct of the paſſions, 
without a previous knowledge of their nature, 
the various circumſtances that may excite them, 
and the ftrength they exert in every individual. 
Speculation may in ſome meaſure prepare, 
but can never ſufficiently provide for practice. 
Thus a moraliſt may preſcribe patience in the 
caſe of pain; but if the anguiſh ariſe from an 
author's reading his own works, a patient ear, 
however uſeful in general, will ſerve only 
to aggravate the miſery, and perhaps render 
it inſupportable. And indeed ſuch means 
as theſe will always be ſound either uſe- 
leſs or fatal; for they will either have no 
effect upon the paſſion, or totally deſtroy it. 


Let us try therefore to find an expedient, which 


ſhall preſerve and nouriſh theſe elements of 
life, and at the ſame time prevent thoſe evils 
* . which 


% 
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which are fo juſtly apprehended, and fo fre- 
_ quently felt from them. 
ARISTOTLE has long ago obſerved that 
poetry is more philoſophical than hiſtory ; 
and Horace has not ſcrupled to prefer Homer 
to the philoſophers themſelves, even in points 
of inſtruction; in which all ſenſible men muſt 
unanimouſly concur. For the paſſions being 
a poet's peculiar province, he muſt indiſputab- 
ly be beſt acquainted with their nature, and 
beſt qualified to direct them. From the poet? 
therefore we may expect information; and, if 
I am not much miſtaken, every tragic writer 
will furniſh us with the expedient we want, 
For there is ſcarce a ſingle tragedy in which 
the paſſions of the hero have not full play, and 
yet by the ſubſtitution of proper objects, are 
artfully diverted from the production of thoſe | 
miſchiefs that uſually attend them. To in- 
ſtance in the tragedy of Fatal Conſtancy ; 
the hero ſuſpecting the cruelty of his miſtreſs, 
or rather her obedience to her father, falls 
with the greateſt propriety into the paſſion of 
anger, which thus burſts forth, 
Curt dbe the treach'rous ſex, curs d be the hour, 
&* Curs'd be the world, and every thing but her! 
| 5 Upon 
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Upon ſuch a provocation as this, it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible to have prevented the paſſion; 
the poet therefore gives it free indulgence; 
and to avert the fatal effects it might have up- 


on the lady, as the immediate cauſe, or upon 
the more remote one her father, he ſuppoſes 
it employed in execrations againſt the ſex in 
general, the hour, the world, and in ſhort 
againſt every thing but his miſtreſs. Now this 
artiice may I think be very advantageouſly re- 
moved from the ſtage to the world, from 
fictitious to real perſons, as appears from the 
conduct of gameſters, who in an ill run, will 


with the greateſt vehemence curſe their for- 


tune or their cards, and having vented their 
anger, will play on with the utmoſt compo- 
ſure and reſignation, and be perfectly agree- 
able to their adverſaries. 

THe ancients, make mention of one Phi- 
loxenus, a celebrated eater, who inſtead of 
making his rivals at the table the objects of 
his paſſion, envied cranes for their length of 
neck ; the ſhort duration of pleaſure being the 


only defect of his enjoyment. Mr. Pope too 


| takes notice of a reverend fire, | | 
Who 


\ 
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2 envy'd every ſparroto that he ſaw. 


I produce theſe inſtances merely to ſhew the 
poſſibility of an innocent exerciſe of the paſ- 
ſions, which muſt be employed to prevent a 
ſtagnation in the mind, and by theſe means 
may be indulged without injury to others. 
Thus rural ſquires, who are pure follow- 
ers of nature, to keep their dogs and them- 
ſelves in breath, trail herrings along the road, 
when the ſeaſon will not admit of real buſi- 
neſs, | 
Bor to remove all doubts concerning the 
poſſibility of this method, and at the ſame time 
to ſhew its utility, I muſt introduce St. Auſtin 
to my readers. It is well known that the 
prevailing paſſion of this ſaint was love, and 
that an habitual indulgence had rendered it too 
formidable for a regular attack. He therefore 
engaged by ſtratagem, where his utmoſt 
ſtrength was ineffectual, and by forming a 
woman of ſnow for his embraces, ſecured his 
own character, and the honour of his fair 
diſciptes, from thoſe devaſtations to which 
they muſt otherwiſe have been fatally expoſed, 
. | AN 


* 


* 


* 
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Ax example like this is, I think, ſufficient. 
to confirm the principles, and recommend the 
practice of ſubſtituting objects for the exerciſe 
of the paſſions ; but leſt difficulties ſhould ariſe - 
from the choice, I ſhall point out ſuch as will 
beſt correſpond with ſome particular paſſions, 
that we may from thence be enabled to judge 
what will beſt ſuit with the reſt, To begin 
with what is moſt important and moſt pre- 
vailing, Love. Should a young lady find 
herſelf unfortunately expoſed to the unrulineſs 
of this paſſion, either by nature or education, 
by too cloſe an attention to the ſtudy of ro- 
mance, or too ſtrong a confidence in the con- 
verſation of her friends, her condition muſt be 
very deplorable: for indulgence, the moſt ob- 
vious expedient, is prohibited by cuſtom ; 
oppoſition would always be found ridiculous, 
often impracticable, and ſometimes fatal; and 
ſhould ſhe follow the example of poor Viola 
in * 


—— who never told 1 dow! 

But let concealment, like a worm 7 * bud, 

Feed on her damaſe cheek, 
| her 
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her caſe muſt be deſperate indeed : for the 


deſtruction of her charms would infallibly de- 
ſtroy the very means of happineſs, and make 
her fit only for the incurables of a convent, 
for which our proteſtant country has not yet 


thought proper to provide. Now all theſe 
inconveniencies will be removed by ſubſti- 


tuting ſome other object to engtoſs her affec- 


tion. Thus a lap. dog, a ſquirrel, or a parrot, 
may relieve her diſtreſs, by being admitted to 
her boſom, and receiving thoſe dauceurs and 


careſſes which her paſſion prompts her to be- 
ſtow upon her lover. It is certain that the 
celebrated Antonia eſcaped the fatal effects of 
this paſſion, and preſerved her character un- 


tainted amidſt the ſlanders and corruption of 
the worſt of courts, by fixing her affection 


upon a lamprey. In vain did the beaus of 
Rome offer up their vows ; her tenderneſs was 
devoted to her favourite fiſh, on which ſhe / 
doted to that degree, that ſhe fondly adorned 


it with her choiceſt ear- rings. 
Bur if this method ſhould not ſufficiently 


anſwer the great purpoſe of giving exerciſe to 


the paſſion, I cannot forbear the mention of 
one 


one more, and that is cards. A parti carre 
at Cribbage or Whiſt will give full ſcope to 


fair female to indulge it in all its ſtages: for 
every deal will excite” her affection or her 


appointment, or furniſh the filent tranſ; ports 
of ſucceſs. 

Wnar has been Maes propoled't is de- 
ſigned for the unmarried ladies; the ſituation 
and circumſtances of à wife, being in ſome 


treatment, If therefore what is here pre- 
ſcribed prove ineffectual, ſhe may have re- 
courſe to St. Auſtin's remedy, which is always 
at hand; for by fixing her affections upon her 
huſband, ſhe may convert a lump of ſnow into 
a lover, and have the faint's GE pleaſure 
of a mortifying indulgence. a 

I wouLD now proceed to the other paſſions, 
and lay down rules for their regulation, did I 


of them, ſuch as ſhame, fear, &c. are be- 


Others may be conſtantly employed upon huf- 
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the reſtleſſneſs of its nature, and enable the 


anger ; will inflame her jealouſy, or reſtore 
her eaſe; will give her all the pangs of diſ- 


reſpects different, may require a different 


not think it abſolutely unneceſſary: for ſeveral 
come obſolete, and conſequently unknown. 


_— . 
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bands, friends and dependents: for theſe ob- 


jects occur upon every occaſion, and an ill 


| choice can ſcarcely be made. Thus if anger 


be the paſſion of the day, a lady need not be 
told that ſhe may exert it with the greateſt 


ſafety and ſatisfaction upon a huſband or a ſer- 
vant. Or ſhould the fair one be under the in- 


fluence of pride, on whom can it be exerciſed 
with greater propriety than upon a female 


friend, eſpecially if poverty has reduced her to 


a ſtate of indigence and dependence? For 


fortune has plainly marked ſuch creatures for 
the uſe * amuſement of her favourites. 


eee 
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„ "To Mr, Frrz-ApAM. 
SIR, | 8 


HE ſeaſon is now approaching when the 


viſdomof the nation provides the ſupplies 
neceſſary for the ſupport of government. The 
two great queſtions commonly debated on ſuch 
occaſions, are the WHEREFORE and the How. 
The 
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The WHEREFORE, as the politician inthe 
Rehearſal ſays, anfwers itſelf ; but then as to 
the quomodo, or the How, here the invention 
of the ingenious lover of his Gn may, 
without offence, be exerted. 
CxRTAIN unſubſidized pamphleteers have 
thought proper to obſerve, that ſcarcely a fingle 
tax can be deviſed which has not been already 
impoſed, in order to ſtrip this beggarly nation 
(as they are pleaſed to call it) even of its 
rags : for if we credit theſe gentlemen, the 
nation does indeed hang in tatters, and we 
muſt expect very ſpeedily to hear Britannia 
crying out with a moſt lamentable voice in the 
ſtreets, 7 Pray, your honour, do, good your 
% honour, one ſingle farthing to a poor diſ- 
<« treſſed gentlewoman, with a great _ 
4 of helpleſs children.“ 

A CERTAIN emperor is reported to have 
offered a reward to any one who ſhould diſ- 
cover a new ſpecies of pleaſure; and it is 


hoped, that in imitation of that emperor,” the 
miniſtry will make ſome promiſes to any one 
who ſhall invent a new tax. 

Fox my own part, I flatter myſelf that I | 
have diſcovered ſome methods of raiſing money 


by 
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by taxes, which have hitherto eſcaped the re- 
ſearches of projectors and politicians, * but 
however various my ways and means may be, 
I ſhall content myſelf at preſent with commu- 
nicating only one of my ſchemes, that from 
the reception it meets with from thoſe in 
power, I may be tempted either to conceal or 
make public the reſt, 
"THERE is a certain ſpecies of paid 
which is commonly termed the ſaying of 
| GooD THINGS.” In this commodity almoſt 
everybody deals. The cheeſemonger's wife 
at a goſſiping, and the haberdaſher at the club, 
ſay 600D THINGS as well as their betters, 
during the ſhort intervals from Whiſt. This 
commodity has hitherto eſcaped the obſerya- 
tion of the legiſſature; and yet no ſufficient 
reaſon appears why a tax may not be impoſed 
upon every G00D-THING which ſhall be ſaid, 
uttered, er ſpoken from and after n 
next. 
Ix will poſſibly be objected that ſome diffi- 
culties may occur as to the proper methods of 
levying this tax. The officers of the revenue, 
it may be ſaid, cannot be ſuppoſed proper 
| ew of what is, and what is not, a 600D 
THING; 
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THING ; and an appeal to the quarter ſeſſions, 
in all pred, would not much mend the 
matter. To this it may be anſwered, that in 
the caſe before us, the uſer or conſumer may 
be ſafely truſted on his bare affirmation ; an 
indulgence which I ſhould: very unwillingly 
recommend on any other occaſion. The me- 
thod I would propoſe, is, that every perſon who 
ſays a GOOD THING, ſhall receive a certificate 
thereof on ſtampt paper, for which certificate 
the ſum of two ſhillings and ſixpence only ſhall 
be exacted: providing always, that he who 
ſays a VERY. GOOD - THING, may for ſuch 
VERY GOOD THING demand -a certificate as 
- aforeſaid, on payment of five e in man- 
ner aforeſaid. 9 4 tl 
Ir may be farther objected, as this tax is 
propoſed to extend to the writing, as well as 
ſaying GooD THINGS, that it will be of inex - 
preſſible detriment to many profeſſed authors. 
Their intereſt and their vanity will incline 
them to contribute largely to the ſtamp duty; 
but it cannot in reaſon be expected that they 
ſhould ever be able to raiſe a ſingle half- crown 
for the purchaſe of a -certificate. My inten- 
tion, Mr, „ is not to injure theſe 
gentlemen. 
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— gentlemen. I pity poor authors with all my 
heart. They © who: cannot dig, and who to 
<«-beg- are. aſhamed,” muſt write :| far be it 
from me therefore to deprive them of an inge- 
nious. livelihood. To quiet their minds, I 
_bumbly propoſe that they ſhall not be obliged 
ta tax themſelves, but that their readers ſhall | 
tax them for every 600D THING which they 
may chance to publiſh. Thus will the tax 
become no intolerable grievance: indeed it 
will be ſcarcely felt, unleſs falſe Engliſh, low 
wit, and licentious fcurrility: be declared oon 
THINGS by puhlic authority. All that I en- 
treat is, that as I leave them the liberty of 
writing what they pleaſe, they will alſo allow 
me the liberty of reading what I pleaſe. By 
chis means we ſhall have little intercourſe, and 
conſequently little occaſion for quarrel. 
Tais tax will-indeed, fall ſomewhat heavy 
upon you, Mr. Fitz-Adam: but in times of 
danger and difficulty, every man muſt con- 
tribute according to his ability to the neceſſi- 
ties of his country. However, to make this 
matter eaſy, I am willing to yield you the 
whole honour of my invention; and I doubt 
* may obtain a ſaving clauſe, im- 
1 | . 
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powering you to write GOOD THINGS without | 
the expence of a certificate, : 

WE are allof us apt to ſhew ſome degree 
of partiality to our own children; and this 
may perhaps induce me to be over-fond of my 
preſent project. Yet the moſt impartial muſt 
acknowledge, that no tax can be more exten 
ſwe, or be levied with greater eaſe to the 
public and the ſubject. It will therefore afford 
me the higheſt ſatisfaction to ſee this my dar- 
ling ſcheme enforced by the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature. I can already in imagination re- 
joiceover ſome future reſolution of the honour- 
able houſe, conceived in words to the mart] | 
ing effect. | 

« Rxs0LVED that the ſum of one - million 
« ſterling be raiſed by way of lottery on an- 
© nuities payable out of bags produce 0 the tax 
* upon GOOD THINGS.” \ 

Ir would be no leſs agreeable to me to read 
a paragraph in the London Evening Poſt, or 
ſome other loyal paper, importing that this 
« day the worſhipful company of Fiſhmongers ' 
« dined together at their hall in Thames- 

<« ſtreet, where the tax upon 00 THINGS © 


. —— 
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«© and ten pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and fix 


c pence, being the largeſt ſum which had 
ever been collected on that occaſion.” 


I MAKE no doubt but that great ſunis might 


be expected on this account from the common 


balls of our two learned univerſities; not to 
ſey any thing of the laudable ſociety of Anti- 
Gallicans, the venerable order of Free Ma- 


ſons, and the gumerous fraternities of Bucks, 
hloods, and Choice Spirits. 


Ir may poſſibly be inſinuated that Fr rance 


will endeavour to avail itſelf of our example, 


and impoſe likewiſe a tax upon G600D THINGS; 
but as freedom of ſpeech is greatly reſtrained | 


in all abſolute monarchies, we have nothing 


to fear from ſuch an attempt. Here then we | 


| ſhall be unrivalled, and ſhall be able for once 
to boaſt with juſtice, that we have . 
dur enemies. a 


Ir it ſhould fill farther be objeQted to this 


tax, that it will be a partial one, and grievoully 


burthenſome to the poor wit, while the rich 


alderman, the juſtice of the quorum, and the 
fine gentleman, will be totally exempted from 
it, I anſwer, that in - theſe public-ſpirited 
times, and upon this particular occaſion, every 


man 
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man will be ambitious of contributing his 
quota, whether he can be legally taxed or not; 
nay, I am humbly of opinion, that thoſe who 
ſay the feweſt o THINGS, will generouſly 
make their demands upon the ſtamp-office for 
the greateſt number of certificates. BY 

I had once entertained thoughts of extend= 
ing my project to the GOOD THINGS that peo- _ 
ple do as well as ſay; but upon conſulting a 
few friends upon the matter, I was convinced 
that the benefits ariſing from ſuch an addition 
would be too inconſiderable to be felt. I have 
therefore, for the good of iny poor country, 
and the eaſe of thoſe in power, made what 
haſte I could to communicate my ſcheme as it 
now is, which I defire you to publiſh | as ſoon 
as poſſible, and am, 


Sin, 
Your moſt faithful . 
humble ſervant, _ _ 


Vol, VI, 
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' Hon. 
1 "dow ad Tides ek 
dereramgus ſoy — 23 _ Vins. 
4 To Mr. Frra- Aral. TI 


81 x, 
MON the many DPI that were 
urged againſt entering into the preſent 


war, and the various clamours that have been 
raiſed ſince the com mencement of hoſtilities, 
I do not find any body has conſidered the 
importance of a peace with France, in regard 
to the education of our young nobility : and 
I cannot but think our miniſters would have 

been leſs haſty in their meaſures, had they 
paid proper attention to an object of ſo great 
| moment. FOR 

Tris . is the more ain 1 
the dangers attending heirs apparent at home, 


and the neceſſity of travel from tie age ol 
N feven- 
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ſeventeen to twenty- one, have long been no- 
torious to all the world. Who would truſt a 


ſon in the way of pedantry and tobacco, party 


and elections, fox hounds and Newmarket ; of 
the bewitching glances that lurk beneath a 


pompadour hat at Ranelagh, or the unadorn- 


ed, but not leſs dangerous charms of the cu- 


rate's daughter near the manſion feat? On the 
other ſide, who is not aware that, abroad, na- 
tional prejudices are deſtroyed, the mind is 


opened, the taſte refined, the perſon improv- 


ed? And what muſt be a farther conſolation 


to-parents, is, that the habits and manners 


contracted by young gentlemen in their tra- 
vels, are likely to remain with them all their 
lives after. It ſeldom happens that the Paris 
pump and Lyon's velvet give place- to the 


vis, with cuſhions of down within, and the 


varniſh of Martin without, is fo abſurd at his 


return, 


as to trot ten miles before day in a 


dreary winter morning, and paſs: the hours 


due to hazard or a miſtreſs, on the fide of a 
bleak cover, ſhivering in expectation of 2 
fox. e e 


tight boot and ſhort ſkirt ; or that a man ac- 
cuſtomed to the elegance and loll of a vis d 


N 2 1 


— 
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As it is far from my intention to ſtir up a 
clamour againſt the adviſers of this war, I 
ſhall not enter farther into a diſcuſſion of the 
advantages of a foreign, or the evils of a do- 
meſtic education, but haſten to my ſcheme for 
the improvement of youth, in ſpite of our ene- 
mies; the firſt hint of which aroſe acciden- 
tally in converſation with a friend, at whoſe 
houſe in the country I ſpent ſome days laſt. 
month. 8 | 
WE were walking in a park, decorated with 
all the variety of Aſiatic ornament, which at 
preſent ſo generally prevails among improvers 
of taſte; when this gentleman, who is a lead- 
- ing man of that claſs, as well as a thorough 
- zealot in the modern ſyſtem of education, 
took occaſion to conſult me in regard to the dif- 
poſal of his eldeſt ſon ; a youth about ſixteen 
years of age, heir to a very large fortune, and 
at preſent at one of our univerſities. My friend, 
I found, was very uneaſy left he ſhould con- 
tract the ruſt of the college, and moſt patheti- 
cally lamented his ill fortune that the doors of 
France ſhould be fo critically ſhut againſt a 
lad formed by nature for all the accompliſh- 
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ments which ſo einen n that po- 
lite nation. 
Iss reflecting upon the 5 man's embar- 
raſment, and admiring the ſeveral temples, 
bridges, and other edifices of Chineſe archi- 
tecture which ſurrounded me, I was. led to 
conſider whether to ſend our ſons to PzKIN 
inſtead of PAR1s, would not better anſwer all 
purpoſes of travel. And though you may ſtart, 
as did my friend, at the firſt view of this pro- 
poſal, I doubt not, Mr. Fitz-Adam, but upon 


deliberation you will agree with me in many 


of the circumſtances that I think muſt render 
ſuch a progreſs preferable to the other, more 
entertaining to the young gentlemen them- 
ſelves, more ſuitable to the intentions of their 
parents and guardians, and more beneficial to 
their country, | 

Ao the many conſiderations which im- 
mediately occurred to me upon this ſubje, I 
ſhall beg leave principally to obſerve, that the * 
manufactures of China, which have hitherto 
reached us, bear the preference to moſt of our 
own of the ſame kinds, in ſpite of European 
pride: and I am perſuaded thoſe politer arts, 
which are the great objects of travel, are in 
a N 3 a de- 
* 
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a degree of excellence, well worthy our notice, 
among the ingenious people of that country, 
though they have hitherto made their way to 
us ſlowly and imperfectly, for want of proper 

travellers. The merchant and the miſſionary 

| (almoſtthe only viſitors of fo diſtant a region) 
attend merely to thoſe obſervations which re- 
gard the commerce and religion of their nation 
and ſect; the views of the one are too con- 
fined, and of the other generally too enthu- 
ſraſtic to produce the good effects which would 
accrue from the enquiries of men of more en- 
larged ideas, and unprejudiced ſentiments, 
The preſent juncture ſeems marked by the 
good genius of this iſle for the moſt impor- 
tant diſcoveries. How many young men of 
faſhion might be picked out, whom no one 
could ſuſpect of prejudices either in favour of 
trade or religion! and furely a mettled fellow 
could not heſitate in his choice between this 
route and the old beaten one of France and 

Italy; where from a Calais landlord, to a 

Neapolitan princeſs, there is a ſameneſs of 

adventure that is become extremely irkſome 

to a polite circle in the recital. A traveller 
will be greatly diſappointed who fancies the 


tour. 


— 
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tour of Europe will entitle him to attention 
at Arthur's or an aſſembly. Alas] after ſour 
years of expence, danger and fatigue, if he 
expects auditors, he muſt have recourſe to his 
tenants in the country, or ſeek them about 
four o'clock on a bench in St. James's park. 
On the contrary, let us ſuppoſe a young no- 
bleman juſt arrived with a dreſs and equipage 
a la Chinoiſe, what a curioſity would be ex- 
cited in the town I what entertainment, what 
admiration would it afford! What triumph 
would he feel in entering a route, to ſee at 
his approach the lover rife from beneath the 
hoop on the ſettee, ann 
and all 


CCC 


Ir would be a ſevere blow to the French, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhould the Chineſe ſucceed 
to the empire of tafte ; and it is worthy re- 
mark, as I hinted above, and as others of 
your correſpondents have done before, what 
advances they daily make towards it. With- 
out doors, from the ſeats of our dukes, to the 


ſhops of our haberdaſhers, all is Chineſe ; 
+ 2874 and 
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and in moſt places within (at leaſt where that 
ſex which ought always to have the lead in 
elegance is concerned) Raphael and Titian 
give place to the more pleaſing maſters of Su- 
rat and Japan. Should their dreſs and cookery 
become as faſhionable as their architecture 
and painting, adieu the moſt flouriſhing com- 
merce of France: and I ſee no reaſon why 
they ſhould not, if introduced by proper, per- 
ſons. Novelty is the ſoul of both, and quick- 
neſs of invention the ſureſt recommendation 
to the cook, as well as the taylor. For my 
own partI have commiſſioned my two nephews, 
,who are actually preparing for their voyage 
next ſpring, to bring over one of the greateſt 
men they can find in each of theſe capacities; 
and I flatter myſelf that their dreſs and my ta- 
ble will give the taſte to the whole town. I 
have likewiſe deſired theſe young gentlemen to 
contract for the beſt dancers now in Aſia, 
whether monkeys or men, and propoſe to 
oblige the managers of both theatres with a 
Chineſe ballet, that I think will engage to them 
"the ſupport of the whole ſociety of Anti-Galli- 


IF 
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Ir any young nobleman can want yet far- 
ther encouragement for this undertaking, let 
him confider how much greater ſcope there is. 
to ſhew his genius in the conſtruction of a 
veſſel, than in that of a poſt-chaiſe ; not to 
mention the many conveniencies and comforts 
he will have about him, which a land car- 
_ riage cannot afford: for inſtance, his cook, 
his toad-eater, his ſet at Whiſt, and, if he 
pleaſes, his girl : for, by the way, it would 
be cruel in a parent to deny a ſon, embarked | 
on ſo uſeful a progreſs, any of thoſe amule- 
ments or reſources, ſo generally eſteemed in- 
nocent in other travels, and which indeed I 
have ſeldom heard that the moſt ſcrupulous 
governor objected to in France or Italy. It 
is poſſible that the article of ſea-ſickneſs may 
alarm the tenderneſs of ſome mothers : but 
what is it more than the qualms of claret ? * 
and a youth who has ſhewn any ſpirit at 


college, cannot have much to . from 
that complaint. 


AND here, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I cannas for- 
bear hinting to our patriots of what ſervice 
ſuch a ſyſtem of education would prove to 
our marine, the great bulwark of the nation. 

.... lam 
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Tam perſuaded it would turn out as good a 
nurſery for ſailors as the herring fiſhery : and 
what a reſource would it be in any ſudden 
emergency (like the preſent for example) if 
the numerous retinues of the gay and great 
were able to go to a top-maſt head ! A ſet of 
fellows, who now ſerve only to excite the con- 
tempt or indignation of their induſtrious coun- 
trymen, would become uſeful members, and 
be regarded as a hidden ſtrength of the ſtate, 
Who knows but ſome of the young gentlemen 
themſelves might take a more particular fancy 
to a blue uniform than to a red one? and I ap- 
prehend it would as ſoon entitle them to the 
eſteem of their country, and not be a be- 
coming in the eyes of the ladies. 
Bor the point which will be thought of the 


moſt importance by your ſerious readers, is 


Rill behind. Tt has been remarked of late years | 
(I fear with ſome truth) that the majority of 
dur young travellers return home werbe * 
veſted of the religion of their country, with- 
out having acquired any new one in it's place. 
Now as our free-thinkers are univerſally known 
to be the ſtricteſt moraliſts, I apprehend the 
doctrine of Confucius might have a very good 
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effect upon them, and poſſibly give them a 


certain plan, which they have all along wank» 


ed. In time perhaps they might inſtitute ſome 
form of publick worſhip, and thereby remove 
the ſcandal of atheiſm, which our enemies 
abroad, from the behaviour of our travellers, 
are ſo apt to brand us with: and it is my pri- 
vate opinion, that if a Chineſe temple were to 
be built by ſubſcription, in a good quarter of 
the town, for the worſhip of the polite ww? 
it could not fail of ſueceſs. 

TI now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, leave you to com- 
ment upon my project. If it is recommended 
from your pen, I doubt not but it will be fol- 
lowed. We ſhalt then ſee the new and old 
route diſtinguiſhed by the title of the AN 
and LITTLE TOUR, It will be left to the 
enſign and the templer to trip to Paris, in ab- 
ſence from quarters, and long vacation; plod- 


ding genius's, admirers of the claſfics, philo- 


ſophers and poets will reach Rome ; while 
the noble youth of more extenſive fortune and 
more general principles, the riſing ſpirits, born 
to take the lead, and ſet a pattern to the world, 
ſtrike out a path more worthy their genius, and 
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ingwith other boys, I went a viſiting with her; 
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more adapted to the une age Wan 
we live. 
I am, 
' SIR, 
Dar conflant reader 
and admirer, 
| 


lee, 
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Audire ef oper pretium, procedere rect 
Dui mæcbis non vultis, ut omni parte laborent, 
Ligue lis multo corrupta dolore voluptas. Hon. 


Ms. Frez-ADan, 
S the hiſtory of my life n may be of ſome 
ſervice to many of your readers, I ſhall 
relate it with all the openneſs and ſimplicity 
of truth, If they give a due attention to the 


| Errors and miſtakes of my conduct, they will 
. paſs over thoſe of my ſtyle. I am no ſcholar, 


having had a private education under the eye 
of my mother. Inftead of converſing or play- 


and 
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and while ſhe and my tutor were at Cribbage, 
in which they paſſed a conſiderable part of the 
day, I read ſuch books as I found lying about 
her room; the chief of which were the Ata- 
| lantis, Ovid's Art of Love, novels, romances, 
miſcellaneous poems, and plays. From theſe 
ſtudies I contracted an early taſte for gallan- 
try; and as nothing pleaſed me ſo much as the 
comedies of the laſt age, my thoughts were 
conſtantly engroſſed with the enviable ſitua- 
tion of the heroes of thoſe pieces. Your Do- 
rimants and your Horners ſtruck my imagina- 
tion beyond the brighteſt characters in Pope's 
Homer; and though I liked the gallantry of 
fighting ten years for a woman, yet I thought 
the Greeks: might have found a readier way 
of making themſelves amends, by viſiting their 
friends at Troy, and taking revenge in xind. 
Such were the exploits to command my ad- 
miration, and ſuch the examples which I look- 
ed up to: and having manifeſt advantages of 
perſon, I entertained moſt extravagant conceits 
of my future triumphs. Yet even in the height 
of thoſe extravagancies, I had no hope of ob- 
taining every favour that I ſollicited; much 


leſs ſhould I have been perſuaded that ſuch un- 
common 
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common ſucceſs could be produQtive of any 
ry of my life will prove the contrary; and I 
chuſe to record it, with a view of ſhewing 
what a ſucceſſion of trouble, diſtreſs and mi- 
ſery aroſe from the very completion of my de- 

I was precipitately ſent to Oxford, on be- 
ing diſcovered in an intrigue with a young girl, 

| whom my tutor had lately married, and who 
had a prior attachment to Me. As my love for her 
was exceſſive, this ſeparation was inexpreſſibly 
painful; and I learned from it, that paſt joys 
were no conſolation for preſent diſappointment. 
I found the univerſity life ſo little ſuited to my 
taſte, that I ſoon prevailed upon my mother to 

let me come to London. Before I had been 
' weck in town, I was introduced to a young 
woman, whom I taok ſo great a fancy to, that 
the very violence of my paſſion made me de- 
ſpair of ſucceſs, I was however fo agreeably 
diſappointed, that I could ſcarce conceal the 
' tranſports of joy which poſſeſſion gave me: 
but this joy was more than ballanced, when at 
the end of ſome months I was told of the 
— into which this kind creature was 


brought 
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brought by her compliance with my deſires. 
My anxiety upon this event was too great to 
be reſtrained; and honour, which alone had 
ſtopt the overflowings of my joy, prompted 
me to give a looſe to my concern, I bewails 
ed with remorſe and tears the ſhame and mi- 
ſery of deluded innocence, and curſed myſelf 
as the author of ſo much ruin and infamy. I 
ſpared no expence to render her unhappy 
ſituation as comfortable as it could be made; 
and ſhut myſelf up with her till the expected 
time of her delivery. That fatal hour infinite» 
ly increaſed our mutual ſhame, by giving 
birth to a little negroe, which though it deli- 
vered me at once from the pangs of conſei- 
ence, put me to an immoderate expence in 
bribes to the nurſes, to keep the WW 
diſgrace. g 
'Tr1s unlucky adventure had almoſt ſpoil- 
ed me for a man of gallantry; but I ſoon leſt 
all remembrance of ill uſage in the innocent 
ſmiles and gentle ſweetneſs of a young lady, 
who gave me every mark of tender love and 
conſtancy. Our mutual fondneſs made it 
impoſſible for us to bear that ſeparation which 
diſcretion required, As ſhe gave up all ber 
| acquaintance 


— 
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acquaintance for my ſake, ſhe ſoon found 3 
ſelf abandoned by them; ſo that our conſtant 
living together, which hitherto had been 
choice, was now become an abſolute neceſ- 
ſity. This confinement, though it did not 
abate, but, if poſſible, increaſed my tender- 
neſs, had ſo different an effect upon her tem- 
per, as to cauſe a total change in behaviour to 
me and all about her : ſhe ſtormed day and 
night like a fury, and. did every thing to drive 
me from her company: yet if ever I went 
from her upon the moſt urgent buſineſs, ſhe 
would throw herſelf into fits, and upbraid me 
with the moſt bitter reproaches. On my be- 
ing ſent for to attend my mother in her laſt 
moments, ſhe threatened with horrid imprę- 
cations, that if I left her then, I ſhould never 

ſee her more. I had ſcarce broke from her 
menaces, when ſhe flew from her lodgings in 
an agony of paſſion, and has not been heard 
of ſince. 
Soo after the death of my mother, a lady 
of quality who viſited her, and who had caſt 
an envious eye upon her diamonds, which 
. were not contemptible, took occaſion to make 
ſome advances towards me. Whenever we 
met, 
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met, her diſcourſe always turned upon the 

great merits of my mother, and the taſte 
which ſhe ſhewed in the choice and manner 
of wearing her jewels: and this converſation 
as conſtantly ended in an aſſignation at her 
houſe. Though I was at firſt a little proud 
to find my preſents meet ſo ready an ac- 
ceptance, I was not exceedingly flattered in 
the progreſs of this amour; eſpecialiy when 
I came to perceive, that the ſtrongeſt recom- 
mendation I had to her favour was growing 
weaker every day. I found alſo that a decla- 
ration which I had made of not loving cards, 
did not contribute to 1 my intereſt in 
that family, | 
Mir next affair was with a lady who was 
really fond of me; and I thought myſelf then 
at the height of my wiſhes : for ſhe managed 
ſo diſcreetly, that we had not the - leaſt in- 
terruption from her huſband at home; but 
her conduct abroad was a perpetual ſcene of 
indiſcretion and tyranny. She obliged me to 
attend her every night to the opera, and never 
to ſtir from her ſide. She would carry me to 
the moſt frequented plays, and keep me in a 
whiſper during the moſt intereſting ſcenes. 


Not 


dete out her handkerchief, which fluttering 
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Not fatisfied with this, ſhe made me walk with 
her eternally in the park, the old-road, and 
Kenſington gardens ; and to compleat her tri- 
umph, ſhe draged me, 'a miſerable object 
about the ſtreets of London, with the ſame 
pityleſs oſtentation as the inhuman conqueror . 
trailed the lifeleſs carcaſe of Hector round the 
walls of Troy. To compleat my misfortunes, 
it happened that the beau monde eſtabliſhed a 
new mode of gallantry ; and all knights amo- 
rous were required to make love after the new 
faſhion, and attend their fair on horfe-back, 
_ Unluckily for me, my mother, not ſuſpecting 
chat horſemanſhip would ever become, here, 
a requiſite in gallantry, had made it no part of 

my Engliſh education: therefore being an ab- 
ſolute novice, I procured the quieteſt beaſt that 
was to be got, and hoped that I was properly 
mounted: but I foon found my miſtake ; for 
the dulnefs of the beaſt tended to bring a moſt 
diſgraceful ſuſpicion on the ſpirit of the rider; 
and I was obliged at all events to undertake a 
more mettleſome ſteed. The conſequence 
| was this: the moment joined my miſtreſs, ſhe 


A WO WIR my horſe, that he 
carried 
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carried me directly into the ſerpentine river. 
While I was taken up with my own danger 
and diſgrace, her horſe, which had ftarted at 
the ſame time, ran a different way, and as the 
was no otherwiſe qualified for a rider, but by 
the conſciouſneſs of being a woman of faſhion, 
ſhe was thrown againſt a tree, and killed on 
the ſpot. The remembrance of her fondneſs 
for me, though ſo troubleſome while living, 
was the cauſe of great afflition. to me after 
her death : and it was near a twelvemonth be- 
fore I ſettled my affections on a new object. 
This was a young widow, who though ſhe 


did not give me the ſame occaſion of com- 


plaint as the laſt, created me no leſs pain, by 
turning the tables upon me. Inftead of re- 

quiring my conſtant attendance, ſhe would 
complain that I haunted and dogged her; and 

would frequently ſecrete herſelf, or run on pur- 

pole into ſuſpicious company, purely to give me 
uneaſineſs. Though confeſſedly her favourite, 
I have frequently been denied admittance, 
when the moſt worthleſs pretenders have been 
let in: and when I have offered her tickets 
for a concert which ſhe liked, ſhe has. reſuſed 


2 
with 
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with the moſt deſpicable of my rivals. When 
we have been at the ſame table at cards, ſhe 
Has made it remarked by the whole aſſembly 
that her eyes and her diſcourſe have been in- 
duftriouſly kept from me: and ſuch has been 
her cruelty, that when J have deſired the ho- 
nour of walking with her the next morning, 
| ſhe has anſwered, with a ſignificant ſneer, ſhe 
was very ſorry ſhe could not have my compa- 
ny, for ſhe intended to ride. With all this, 
who could imagine that I was the happy man? 
and yet, as I ſpared no pains nor coſt in the 
enquiry, I can venture to pronounce that no 
other perſon whatever ſhared her favours with 
me. Of all the tortures that can be deviſed 
for the puniſhment of poor lovers, there are 
mm fo gpcraciating 5 this inequality. of. 
haviour. 

Nor bs trouble, you, wich 8. be 40 
| tail of the plagues and diſquietudes, the 
diſcoveries, expences, fines and dangers 
which are incident to gallantry in gene- 
ral, I ſhall only tell you that I at laſt per- 
ceived there was no peace or comfort for the 
votaries of Venus but under the auſpices of 


Hymen. To overcome my inveterate preju- 
— dices 
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dices againſt the conjugal ſtate, ſo long de- 
ſpiſed, inſulted and injured by me, was the 
great difficulty : but as the thorough detection 
of the vanity and folly of every degree of gal- 
lantry had by no means extinguiſhed my un- 
alterable love for the ſex, I found upon ma- 
ture reflection, that marriage was my only re- 
ſource, and that I ſhould run no great riſque in 
exchanging the real for the 7 Imaginary pains of 
love, 

Having taken this reſolution, I ſept into 
the ridotto, fixed my eyes upon a very en- | 
gaging figure, and immediately advertiſed for 
the young lady in blue and ſilver; requiring 
only a certificate of her good humour. I went 
to the coffee-houſe, received a letter for A. B. 
and in the ſpace of a few months, from being 
a reſtleſs, tyrannized, tormented wretch, 1 
found myſelf. a huſband, a cuckold, and a 
happy man, T lived ten years in a ſtate of 
perfect tranquility; and I can truly ſay, that I 
once met with a woman, who, to the day of 
her death, behaved to me with conſtant atten- 
tion and com pl acency. | 

Tam: 37a" 25 7 
Your moſt humble e 


T. 2. 4 
\ 
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FH E exorbitant exactions of ſervants in 
great houſes, and the neceſſity impoſed 
upon you, after dining at a friend's table, of 
ſurrendering all the money in your pocket 
to the gang in liuery, who very dexterouſſy 
intercept every avenue to the ſtreet door, have 
been the ſubject of a former paper. This 
cuſtom, illiberal and prepoſterous as it is, 
neither the ridicule with which I have treated 
- It, nor my more ſerious reprehenſion will, I 
fear, be able to aboliſh. My correſpondents 
continue to complain, that though the hoſ- 
pitable door is opened wide for their admiſſion, 
yet; like that of Pluto in Virgil, it is hardly 
pervious at their retreat ; nor can they paſs 
the ninefold barrier without a copious ſhower 
of influencing ſilver. The watchful dragons 
ſtill expect, and will expect for ever, their 
quieting ſop, from his honour's bowing but-⸗ 
ler, with the ſignificant napkin under his arm, 
to the ſurly Swiſs who guards the veſtible. 
Your paſsport is not now received by theſe 
collectors, as a. free giſt, but gathered as a 
ST 3 turn- 
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turnpike toll; or, in other words, as the juſt 
diſcharge of your tavern reckoning. Thus 
the ſtile of invitation, which runs generally 
that Lord ſuch- a · one deſires you will do 
« him the favour to dine with him, is ex- 
plained, -by-dear-bought experience, to im- 
port, that you will obligingly contribute your 
quota to the payment of his ſervants wages. 
Fer this abuſe, grievous as it is to the 
gueſt, and diſgraceful to the maſter, is by 
no means the greateſt inconvenience ariſing 
from a want of attention to cxconomical re- 
gulations. The following letter, which Lhave 
only room to inſert at preſent, but which, for: 
the ſake of my- correſpondent, I may poſſi- 
bly take under conſideration at another op- 
portunity, will ſufficiently ſhew the Waun 
i ſuch regulations. 


To Mr. Frra-ApAU. oo 
SIR, i 
I aM a plain country gentleman, poſſeſſed 
| of a plentiful fortune, and bleſt with moſt | 
of the comforts of life ; 3, but am at preſent - 
(not through any fault of my own, that 1 
IN, in n 0s PTE 


eq 5015 


ſion of their diſagreement. | But, 
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as much at a loſs how to remedy, as I was 
unable to prevent. Though I have loved 
peace and quiet all my life, and have en- 
deavoured conſtantly to maintain good order. 
and harmony in my family, I owe my griev- 
ances to the intrigues and jealouſies, which 
have unhappily ſubſiſted for ſome time paſt 
amongſt my SERVANTS. I give them good 
wages, which I pay punctually; I indulge 
them in every reaſonable requeſt, from a de- 
fire to make them happy; and I have been 
told by all of them in their ſeveral turns, that 
I am, without exception, the very beſt of 
— 2 
Var, with all my care and kindneſs, I 
cannot eſtabliſh a proper ſubordination amongſt 
them ; without which, I am ſenſible, no fa- 
mily-government can long ſubſiſt; and for 
want of which (as they cannot find a decent 
and reaſonable cauſe of complaint againſt 
Me) they are perpetually quarrelling with 
one another. They do not, I believe, in- 
tend originally to hurt me: on the contrary, 
they pretend, my advantage alone i is the occa- 
were this 


really true, my caſe is no leſs deplorable ; for, 
not- 
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notwithſtanding the zeal they expreſs for my 
ſervice, and the reſpect and affection they 
profeſs to my perſon, my life is made mi- 
ſerable by their domeſtic ſquabbles; and my 
| eſtate is mouldering away daily, whilſt they 
| are contending who ſhould manage it for me. 
| They are fo obliging as to aſſure me, upon | 
| their honours, that their conteſts are only who 

can beſt ſerve ſo good a maſter, and deſerve 


| alas! I begin to be a little apprehenſive that 
I their ſtruggle is, and has been, who ſhould 
get moſt v AILs, and have moſt po. æR under 
me; or, as you may think perhaps, over | 
ene ee | Bn” 2B 
Tux firſt appearance of this inteſtine diſ- 
cord was upon the following occaſion. _ _ _ 

I HAVE a very troubleſome neighbour, who 
is continually committing encroachments up- 
on my lands and manor. He attacks me firſt 
with his pen; and pretending to have found 
out ſome flaw in my ſettlements, he com- 
mences a ſuit of treſpaſs againſt me ; but at 
the ſame time, fearing left the law ſhould hap- 
pen to decide in favour of RIGHT, he ſends | 
me word he wears a fwerd. Not long ago he 
Yoo VL: - © O threat- 


— 


and claim the firſt place in his favour; but, 


8 ry 
— —— 
. 8-1 IN 


from my ſervice, I ſent for FERDINAND; 
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threatened me that he would break i into my 
park, ſteal my fiſh out of my canal, and ſhoot 
my hares and deer within my pales. Upon 
the advice of my ſteward and other ſervants, 
I ſent to my eſtate in the north for a truſty _ 
game-keeper, {whoſe bravery and fidelity I 
could rely upon) to come to my aſſiſtance, 
that he might help to preſerve, not only my 
GAME but my FAMILY, which ſeemed to be 
in no ſmall danger. Theſe orders were no 


ſooner diſpatched, than to my great ſurpriſe, 


my POSTILION bolted into the parlour where 


I was ſitting, and told me with all the warmth 


of a patriot, that he could not conſent to 
FERDINAND the game-keeper's admiſſion into 
the houſe, for that he humbly conceived. it 
was neither for my honour nor my intereſt 


to be indebted for any part of my protection, 


or even ſafety, to a FoR EINER; for you muſt 
know, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that, very unfortu- 
nately for me, my poor honeſt FERDINAND 
did happen to be born ſomewhere or other 
in GERMA NY. You may imagine however, 
that I paid little attention to this remonſtrance 
of my POSTILION ; but diſmiſſing him 


who, 
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who, upon the firſt ſummons, travelled _ 
and day to come to my relief. 

THe next fit of affection that embarraſſed - 
me, broke out in my ambitious HELPER, He 
profeſſed himſelf ſo exceſſively careful of my 
perſon, that he did not think it ſafe for me 
to be driven any longer by my old coach 
MAN ; on which account he grew impatient ; 
to aſcend the box himſelf. But his contri- | 
vances to facilitate this removal, were plain 
indications that he attended to his own ad- 
vancement, more than to my preſervation : 
for I have been' informed, that he has 'often 
frightened the horſes, to make them ſtart un- 
expectedly out of the quarter: at other times 
he has been detected in laying great ſtones | 
in the way, with a deſign to overturn the 
coach; and in roads of difficulty and dan- 
ger, was ſure to keep out of the way him- 
ſelf : nay, at laſt, he tried to perſuade the 
ſervants, that it was the COACHMAN's inten- 
tion to drive headlong over them, and break 
all their necks. But when he found I had 
too good an opinion of old THoMAs to en- 


 tertain any ſuſpicion of his honefly, he came 


one morning in 0 pet, and gave me warning. 
0 2 I told 


he came into it. You may imagine I would 
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I told him with great temper, he was to blame, 
paid him his wages, and bid THOMAS provide 
himſelf with another HELPER. But I leave 
you to judge of my grief as well as ſurpriſe, 
when THoMAs anſwered me with tears in his 
eyes, © that he muſt intreat my permiſſion to 
& retire from my ſervice : he found, he ſaid, 
< he had many enemies, both within doors 
and without: my family was divided into 
various parties; ſome were favourable to 
* the HELPER, and others had been wrought 
„ upon by the late POSTILION ; he ſhould 
« be always grateful for the goodneſs I had 
„„ ſhewn him; and his laſt breath ſhould be 
employed in praying for my proſperity,” 
It was with great reluctance that I conſented 
to his requeſt; he had ſerved me honeſtly 
above thirty years, from affection more than 
Intereſt ; had always greaſed my wheels himſelf, 
and upon everyone of my birth-days had treated 
all his brother whips at his own expence: ſo 
that, far from being a gainer by my ſervice, he 
had ſpent above half of what he had ſaved, before 


willingly. have ſettled a comfortable annuity 
upon him ; but you will wonder at his be- 
| 2 5 0 haviour 
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haviour on this occaſion: indeed I have never 


met with any thing like it, in one of his low 

ſtation: he declared, that he would rather live 

upon bread and cheeſe, than put my honour 

do any expence, when he could be no longer 
uſeful to me. 

_ Travs have, 1 Pa reduced, contrary to 
my inclination, to- hire another COACHMAN, 
The man I have now taken, bears a very re- 
putable character; but he happens to be fo 
infirm, that he is ſcarce yet able to get upon 
his box: and though he promiſes, and I bo- 
lieve intends, to take all - poſſible care of my 
horſes, I fear he has not been accuſtomed to 
drive a ſet ſo reſtive as mine are, eſpecially | 
in bad roads. I have alſo been perſuaded to | 
take my POSTILION again, as he is a great 
favourite of my preſent COACHMAN. Be- 
tween them they are new-modelling my fa- 
mily for me, and diſcharging thoſe ſervants - 
whom they happen to diſlike. My experienced 
BAILIFF, who uſed to hold my courts, has 
left me; and my game · keeper, who has been 
obliged to lie during this hard winter in a 
tent in the garden, is ordered back again into 
tae north, though he has given no ſort of 

O 3 offence, 
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offence, but on the contrary, has been oreat- 
ty inſtrumental in protecting me from the in- 
ſults of my bluſtering neighbour ; ſo unpar- 
donable a crime is it to be born in Germany! 
-Goop Mr. Fitz-Adam, adviſe me, as 2 
friend, what courſe to take. We MASTERs, 
as we are improperly called, are become of 
late ſo ſubſervient to our ſervants, that T ſhould 
apprehend this univerſal want of ſubordina- 
tion in them, muſt at laſt be detrimental to 
the ſtate itſelf : for as a family is compoſed of 
many ſervants, cities and countries are made 
up of many houſes and families, which toge- 
ther conſtitute a nation. Diſobedience in the 
majority of individuals to their ſuperiors, can- 
not fail of producing a general licentiouſneß, 
which muſt terminate at laſt in anarchy a and 
confuſion. 


| 4 am, SIR, 
7. Your conflant reader and admirer, 


GEORGE MEANWELL. 


NUMB. 


(EI ENY CORY LLNELY EN 
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Nuws.'208. TravrsDay, Dec. 23, 1756. 


s the firſt of the following letters. is 


written by a female correſpondent, and 


the ſecond intended for the ſervice of that ſex, a 


I have taken the firſt opportunity of giving 
them to the public, 
To Mr. Firz-ADAM, 


Nn | ; 
I Am a young woman, and five in the 


country with an uncle and aunt, whoſe cha- 


racters, as they are ſomewhat particular, may 


perhaps contribute towards the entertainment 
of your readers. My uncle is a man ſo full 
of himſelf, that he approves of nothing but 


what is done (to uſe his own words) after 


his maxim. About three years ago he caught 


2 great cold; ever ſince which time he wears 
a great coat, and calls every man a fool 


that goes without one, even in the dog- days. 


The other day a relation coming to ſee him, 


was thrown off his horſe, and broke his leg. 
—When he was brought into the houſe, and 
904 my 


5 
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my uncle came to be informed that the 4c- 
cident happened by his paſſing through a bad 
lane, in order to call upon a particular friend 
in his way to us, he told him with an air of 
great importance, that it was always 2 a maxim 
with him, © never.to do two things at once.” 
He then introduced a long ſtory about queen 
Elizabeth and Lord Burleigh, which, after 
it had laſted above half an hour, concluded 


with Lord Burleigh's telling the queen, that 


he had made it a maxim, never to do but 
one thing at a time.“ Thus did he perplex 
the poor gentleman, who lay all the time 
with a broken limb; nor would he ſuffer 
any perſon in the room to go for a ſurgeon 
till his ſtory was told. While the leg was 
ſetting, and the patient in the utmoſt tor- 
ment, my uncle ſtood by, and with all the 
rhetoric he was maſter of, endeavoured to 
perſuade his kinſman-that his misfortune was 
entirely owing to a neglect of thoſe excel- 
lent maxims which he had fo often taught 
him. He concluded his harangue with a 
ſtring of proverbs, motices and ſentiments, of 
which he is fo ridiculouſly fond, that there 
is no ingle action of his life that is not en- 
tirely 
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tirely governed by one or other of them. I 
have ſeen him in the garden, in the midſt 
of a moſt violent thunder- ſhower, walking 
a ſnail's pace towards the houſe, becauſe his 
friend lord Onſlow's motto is feſtina lente; 
which words I have heard him repeat and | 
explain ſo often that 1 have them . in 
my head. | 
My aunt is truly one feſh with her huf: f 
band. She approves of nothing but what is 
done after her own example, though ſhe is 
unable to ſupport her prejudices even by a 
proverb or a. ſaying. As I am ſo unfortunate 
as to differ from her in almoſt all my actions, 
we are extremely liable to quarrel. She gets 
up at fix, becauſe ſhe cannot /eep; and I lie in 
bed till nine, becauſe I cannoteaſily wake. When 
we meet at breakfaſt, I am ſure to be ſcolded 
for my drowſineſs and indulgence, | and queſ- 
_ tioned at leaſt a dozen times over, © why I 
* cannot do as /he does, get up with the ſun?ꝰ 
„Ay, ſays my uncle, and go to reſt with the 
« lark, as the ſaying is.” But alas! my aunt 
obſerves but part of the ſaying; for long be- 
fore the lark goes to rooſt, ſhe will fall aſleep 
in her chair, unlefs kept awake by cards; 
| 3: though 
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though her uſual bed-time is not till nine 
o'clock, 

Now, Mr, Fitz-Adam, I would fain know 
whether the hours between nine and twelve, 
| provided you are quite awake, are not of 
equal uſe with thoſe between fix and nine, 
when you are half the time aſleep ? My aunt 
fays no; for that one hour in the morning is 
worth tts in the afternoon ; which I cannot 
for the life of me comprehend. | 

TE old lady is one of thoſe good fort of 
women who think every thing beneath their 
notice but family affairs and houſekeeping : 
for which reaſon, if ever ſhe catches me read- 
ing a volume of the Spectator or World, ſhe 
immediately aſks me if the Art of Cookery, 
which ſhe made me a preſent of, is miſlaid 
or loft; to which ſhe is ſure to add, that for 
her part, ſhe does not ſee what good can 
come of reading ſuch heatheniſh books; and 


that had /e given up her mind to nonſenſe 

and „in, my uncle and his family muſt have 

been beggars, ſo they muſt. 

A TI really to be governed by theſe old 

folks, or may I go on in my old way, and 

laugh at their abſurdities? I read your paper 
114481 | every 
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every F. riday when the poſt comes in, and 
ſhall be glad to ſee this letter inſerted in your 
next, with your opinion of the matter, 


that I may know which f is the wiſeſt, my un- 
cle, my aunt, or Mr. F itz- Adam's 


humble ſervant 
and admirer, 
WE 


Sri, „ 5 

Ir we pay a due So to reden ex- 
preſſions, which are oftentimes founded in good 
ſenſe and experience, the texture of the ſcull, 
particularly the extreme thickneſs or extreme 
thinneſs of it, contributes not a little to the ſtu- 
pidity or folly of our ſpecies, By a thick-ſcull- 
ed man we always mean a fool, and by a thin- 
ſculled fellow, one without any diſcretion. 
May we not therefore ſuppoſe that the ſtate 
of men, reſpecting their underſtandings, is 
pretty much this: when their craniums are 


extremely ſolid, they are generally ideots, when 


in a medium, perſons of ſenſe, when ſome- 


what thinner, wits, and when extremely thin, 
madmen? 


Wu 
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WHAT has led me into theſe refleQions, is 
the preſent faſhion among our ladies, of go- 
ing bareheaded, and a remarkable paſſage in 

Herodotus, concerning the effect of that prac- 
tice among the Egyptians. 

Tuts ancient and curious hiſtorian and 
traveller tells us, that paſſing by Peluſium, 
where there had been, many years before, 
a bloody battle fought between the Perſians 
and Egyptians, and the ſculls of the lain on 
each ſide being ſtill in different heaps, he 


found upon trial, that thoſe of the Egyptians 


- were fo thick, they required a very ſtrong 
blow to break them; whereas thoſe of the 
| Perſians were ſo thin and tender, they ſcarce- 


ly reſiſted the ſlighteſt ſtroke. Herodotus at- 


tributes the thinneſs and tenderneſs of the 
Perſians ſculls, to their wearing warm caps 


or turbans; and the thickneſs and hardneſs 


of the Egyptians, to their going bareheaded, 
and thereby expofing their heads to heats and 
colds. Now if this opinion of Herodotus, and 
the foregoing remarks be well founded, what 


rueful effects may the preſent faſhion of our 
ladies expoſing their heads to all weathers, 


Eſpecially in the * cold ſeaſon, be at- 
tended 
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tended with | Inſtead of ſenſible, witty and 
ingenious women, for which this country has 
ſo long been famous, we may in a little time 
have only a generation of triflers. _ . 

By what has happened to. a neighbouring 
nation, we have the more reaſon to dread the 
like misfortune among ourſelves. And: happy 
are thoſe who take warning by the misfortunes 
of others. Formerly when” the Dutch kept 
their heads warm in furred caps, they were a 
wiſe and brave people, delivered: themſelves 
from ſlavery, and eſtabliſhed a wealthy and 
formidable republic: but ſince they have left 
off this good old faſhion, and taken to French 
toupees, whereby. their heads are much ex- 
poſed, they are become ſo thick-ſculled, that 
is, ſo ſtupid and fooliſh, as to negle& almoſt 
every means of national benefit and prefers 
vation. 5 

T novo the ancient Greeks were fome 
of the wiſeſt and moſt acute people in the 
world, yet the Beotians were remarkably. ig- 
norant and dull. What can we aſcribe this 
difference between them and their fellow. 
Greeks to, but the different conformations of. 
the ſcat of knowledge ? I with our ſociety of 
anti- 
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wy the Eppan faſhion PITAENINT) 
Ax we to ſuppoſe that the only motive 
of our eminent phyſicians and great lawyers 


for wearing fuch large perriwigs as they gene- 
rally do, is merely to appear witer than other 


people ? Have they not experienced that theſe 
warm coverings of the head greatly contri- 
bate to render them really ſo ? One apparent 
proof of their being wiſer than moſt others, 
is, that the former very rarely take any phyfic, 
and the latter never go to law, when they 
can avoid it. However, we muſt for the 
- fake of truth acknowledge, that too many 
of theſe gentlemen! of both profeſſions, ſeem 
to have carried this practice of keeping their 
heads warm to ſuch an exceſs, as to occaſion 
a kind of madneſs, which ſhews itſelf in ſo 
voracious an appetite for fees, as can hardly 
be ſatisfied. But as we frequently ſee good 
proceed from evil, may it not be hoped that 
theſe extravagancĩes of phyſicians and lawyers 
will put people upon making as little work as 
poſſible for either, by ſubſtituting temperance 
in the room of phylic, and arbitrations inſtead 
f law-ſuits ? | Wur- 
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WHETHER your female readers will take 
warning by the examples here ſet before them, 
or much eſteem your advice or mine, I know 
not ; but ſurely ſuch of them at leaſt as go to 
church, and there ſay their prayers, will pay 
a proper regard to faint Paul, who tells them 
that © every woman, who prayeth with her 
« head uncovered, diſhonoureth her head.“ 
Ix one of the iſlands in the Archipelago (I 
think it is Naxos) there was formerly a law 
that no woman ſhould appear abroad in em- 
broidered cloaths, or with jewels, unleſs ſhe 
were a profeſſed courtezan ; nor be attended, 
when ſhe walked the ſtreets, with more than” 
one waiting-maid, except ſhe was in liquor. 
Now what I would propoſe, is, that you, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, ſhould iſſue out an edi, that 
none of the fair ſex in our iſland, ſhall. for 
the future be ſeen in public without a cap, but 
ſuch as are known to be ladies of pleaſure; 
unleſs you ſhall be pleaſed to except thoſe who 
are apt to tipple a little too much, and there 
| fore go in this manner to cool their bene. 
I am, SIR, 


Your meſt humble ſervant. 


E . Oxi. co. endo - . | 
— 3 — — — 8 - — . *. a wy — . — — — = . 
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A E public will no doubt be a good deal 
aſtoniſhed, that inſtead of the great 
name of Adam F itz-Adam to this paper, they 


now ſee it written by a poor weak woman, its 


publiſher, and dated from t ie Globe in Pater- 


Noſter-Row. Alas! nothing but my regard 


and veneration for that dear good man could 
have got the better of my modeſty, and tempt- 


ed me to an undertaking, that xi himſelf 


was equal to. 

Bronx z theſe lines can reach the . 
that truly great and amiable gentleman will, 
in all probability, be no more. An event fo 


ſudden and unexpected, and in which the pub- 


lic are ſo deeply intereſted, cannot fail to ex- 

cite the curioſity of every reader; I ſhall there- 

fore relate it in the conciſeſt manner I am able, 

not in the leaſt doubting but my defects in ſtyle 

will be overlooked, and that grief and concern 

will prevent criticiſm, 
5 THE 
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THE reader may W that in the firſt 
number of the WorLD, and in ſeveral ſuc- - 
ceeding papers, the good old gentleman flat- 
tered himſelf that the profits of his labours 
would ſome time or other enable him to make 
a genteel figure in the world, and ſeat him at 
laſt in his ONE-HORSE CHAIR. /- The death 
of Mrs. Fitz-Adam, which happened a few 
months ſince, as it relieved him from the great 
expence of houſekeeping, made him in a hurry 
to ſet up this EQUIPAGE ; and as the ſale of 
| his Paper was even beyond his expectations, I 
was one of the firſt of his friends that adviſed 
him to purchaſe i it. The EQUIPAGE was ac- 
cordingly beſpoke and ſent home; and as he 
had all along promiſed that his firſt viſit in it 
ſhould be to me, I expected him laſt Tueſday 
at my country-houſe at Hoxton. The poor 
gentleman was punctual to his appointment; 
and it was with great delight that I ſaw him 
from my window driving up the road that leads 
to my houſe. Unfortunately for him, his eye 
caught mine; and hoping (as 1, ſuppoſe) to 

captivate me by his great {kill in driving, he 
made two or three flouriſhes with his Whip, 
which ſo frightened the horſe, that he ran fu- 

| riouſly 
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riouſſ away with the carriage, daſhed it againſt 
a poſt, and threw the driver from his ſeat with 
2 violence hardly to be conceived, I ſcream- 
ed out to my maid, · Lord bleſs me! ſays I, 
& Mr. Fitz-Adam is killed!“ and away we 
ran to the ſpot where he lay. At firſt I ima- 
gined that his head was off; but upon draw- 
| R eh I found it was his hat! He 
| breathed indeed, which gave me hopes that he 
was not quite dead ; but for other ns of life, 
be had politively none. 

Ir this miſerable condition, with the help of 
" Tome neighbours, we brought him into the 
| houſe, where à warm bed was quickly got 
ready for him; which together with bleeding 
and other helps, brought him by degrees to life 
and reaſon. He locked round about him for 
tome time, and at laſt, ſeeing and knowing 
me, enquired after his cHAlsE. I told him it 
was ſafe, though a good deal damaged. No 
4 matter, madam, he replied; it has done my 
pbuſineſs: it has carried me a journey from 
E this world to the next: I ſhall have no uſe 

4 for it again. Here his ſpeech failed him, 
and I thought him expiring ; but after a few 
minutes, recovering as it were from a trance, 
1-2 5 
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he proceeded thus. Mrs. Cooper, ſays he, 
you behold in the miſerable object now be- 
fore you, a ſpeaking monument of the folly 
and madneſs of ambition. This fatal CHAISE 
was the ultimate end of all my purſuits ; 
the hope of it animated my labours, and 
filled me with ideas of felicity and grandeur. 
Alas] how has it humbled me] May other 
great men take warning from my fall! The 
„ WoRLD, Mrs. Cooper, is now at an end! 
] thought it deſtined to a longer period; but 
* the decrees of fate are not to be reſiſted. Tt 
« would indeed have pleaſed me to have writ- 
« ten the laſt paper myſelf; but that tafk, 

© madam, muſt be yours; and however pain- 
« ful it may be to your modeſty, I conjure you = 
to undertake it.” He pauſed here for a mi- 
nute or two, as if waiting for my anſwer ; and 
as well as I could ſpeak for ſorrow and con- 
cern, I promiſed what he aſked, * Your 
„knowledge as a publiſher, madam ( proceed- 
ed he) and your great fluency of words, 
vill make it perfectly eaſy to you. Little 
„ more will be neceſſary than to ſet forth my 
« ſudden and unhappy end; to make my ac- 
« knowledgements to the public for the in- 
e dulgence 
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| © dulgence. it has ſhewn me; and above all, 
« to teſtify my gratitude to-my numerous cor- 
<« reſpondents, to whole elegant pieces this pa- 
ce per has been principally indebted for its un- 
„common ſucceſs. | I intended (with permiſ- 
s ſion) to have cloſed the work with a liſt of 
'< thoſe correſpondents; but death prevents 
me from rathng this monument to ay 
66 fame.” * ORE | ; 
A vioLENT fit of coughing, i in which I 
| feared the poor gentleman would have gone 
off, robbed him of his ſpeech for more than 
1 hour: at laſt, however, he came again 
to himſelf, and, though more feebly than be- 
fore, proceeded as follows. I am thankful, 
4 madam, that I yet live, and that an oppor- 
i tunity is giyen me of confeſſing the-frailties | 
4 of my nature to a faithful friend.” | Lwink- 
ed at Suſan to withdraw, but ſhe would not 
underſtand me: her ſtay, however, did not 
prevent Mr. Fitz-Adam from giving me a full 
detail of the ſins of his youth; which as they 
only amounted to a few gallantries among the 
ladies, with nothing more heinous than a rape 
or two at college, we bid him be of comfort, 
and think no more of ſuch triſles. And 


now. 
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now, madam, ſays he, I have another con- 
« cern to trouble you with. When 1 was 
« a boy at ſchool, it always poſſeſſed my 
« thoughts, that whenever I died I ſhould be 
« buried in Weſtminſter abbey. I confeſs 
« freely to you, madam, that this has been 
« the conſtant ambition of my riper years. 
“The great good which my labours have 
« done to mankind will, I hope, entitle my 
« remains to an interment in that honourable 
« place; nor will the public, I believe, be dif- 
« inclined to erect a ſuitable monument to my 
“memory. The frontiſpiece to the WorLD, 
c which was the lucky thought of my printer, 
« I take to be a moſt excellent deſign; and if : 
executed at large in virgin marble, muſt. 
« have an admirable effect. I can think only 
« of one alteration in it, which ĩs, that in the 
e back ground I would have, in relief, a one- 
* horſe chair in the act of overturning, that 
the ſtory of my death, as it contains a lef- 
« ſon for the ambitious, may be recorded with 
my name. My epitaph, if the publie might | 
be ſo ſatisfied, I would have decent and 
66 conciſe, 1 would offend my modeſty, if 


« after 
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after the name of Fitz-Adam, more were to 
be added thau theſe words, 
He was the deepe/i PHILOSOPHER, 
De witzigfht WRITER; | 
ANI 
6 The grows ft MAN 
Of THIS-AGE or NATION. | 
I ſay, madam, of this age and nation, be- 


« cauſe other times and other countries have 


«© produced very great men; inſomuch that 


ce there are names among the ancients, hardly 


« inferior to that of Adam Fitz-Adam.” 
Tux good old gentleman would have pro- 
ceeded, but his ſpeech failed him again, and 


9 


he lay as if expiring for two whole hours; 


during which interval, as I had no time to ſpare, 


and as all I had heard was then freſh in my 


memory, I fat myſelf down to fulfill the 
promiſe I had made. When I had written 


thus far, he again attempted to ſpeak to me, 


but could not. I held up the paper to him, 


and aſked if he would hear it read. He nod- 


ed his aſſent, and, after I had gone through it, 


his approbation. I deſired him to ſignify by 
ſome motion of his hand, if there was any 


thing 
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thing in it that he wiſhed to have altered. He 


nodded his head again, and gave me a look of 


me I had pleaſed him. It is from a know- 
ledge of this circumſtance that I ſhall now ſend 
what I have written to the preſs, with no other 


concern than for the accident that occaſioned / 


it: an accident, which J ſhall never think of 
without tears, as it will probably deprive the 


public of a moſt able inſtructor, and me of a 


worthy friend, and conſtant benefactor. 


Globe, Pater-Noſter-Row | Ti 
Taeſday, Dec. 28, 1756. "x, Mary. CooPeR. 


P. S. Wedneſday night, ten o clock. Mr. Fitz: 


Adam is ftill alive, though in a dangerous way. 


He came to his ſpeech this morning, and di- 


rected me ta inform the public, that as the 


WoRLD is now cloſed, he has ordered a gene- 
ral Ix pEx to the folio volumes to be printed 


and given GRATIS in a few days at Mr. Dod- 
ſey's in Pall-Mall, and at M. Cooper's at the 


Globe in Pater-N oſter Row. 


R — > — * 
* — 
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muſt conſider political writings as a diſtem- 


EXTRAORDINARY. 
The following paper having been tranſmitted 
to Mr. FiTz-Avam's bookſeller on the 
very day of that gentleman” s misfortune, he 


takes the liberty to offer it to the public juſt 
as it came to bis . 


2 : 1 — 


ro. Mr: bre Aa. 


1 8 1 a, | | 
s the 28 of politic has been fo 


A preyalent of late, that it has even (I 
won't ſay, infected, but at leaſt) infuſed itſelf 


into the papers of the impartial Mr. Fitz- 


Adam, perhaps I may not make him an unac- 
ceptable preſent in the following piece, which 
will humour the bent of his diſorder (for J 


per) 


* 
©. 
4 
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pet) and at the ſame time will cool, not in- 

"creaſe, any ſharpneſs in his blood. 

__ THo' the author of this little eſſay is retired 
from the buſier ſcenevof life, he has not buried 
himſelf in ſuch indifference to his country, aa 
to deſpiſe, or not attend to, what is paſſing 
even in thoſe ſcenes he has quitted'; and having 
withdrawn from inclination, not from diſguſt, 
he preſerves the ſame attachments that he for- 
merly made, tho* contracted even then from 
eſteem, not from intereſt. He ſees with a 
feeling concern the diſtreſſes and diſtractions of 
his country; he foreſees with anxiety the con- 
ſequences of both. He laments the diſcord 
that divides thoſe men of ſuperior genius, 
whoſe union, with all their abilities, were 
perhaps inadequate to the criſis of our affairs. 

He does not preſume to diſcuſs the grounds of 

their diſſentions, which he wiſhes themſelves 

to overlook z' and he would be one of the laſt 
wen in England to foment diviſion, where his 
r intereſt as a Briton, and his private inclinations 
| az a man, bid him hope for coalition Yet he 

would not be a man, he might be a ſtoic, if 
| even theſe inclinations were equally balanced : 


his admiration may be ſuſpended, bis heart 
Fe8& VE e wil 
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will be partial. From theſe ſenſations he has 
been naturally led to lament and condemn the 

late torrent of perſonalities : he ſees with grief 
the greateſt characters treated with the great- 
eſt licentiouſneſs: his friendſhip has been 
touched at finding one of the moſt reſpectable 
aſperſed in the moſt injurious 'manner. He 
holds That perſon's fame as much ſuperior to 
reproach, as he thinks himſelf inferior to 
That perſon's defence; and yet he cannot 
help giving his teſtimony to the reputation of a 
man, with whoſe friendſhip he has long been 
honoured. This ambition, Sir, has occaſioned 
my troubling you with the following portrait, 
written eight years ago; deſigned then as 
private. incenſe to an honoured name; and 
ever ſince preſerved by the author only, and in 


dhe fair hands to which it was originally ad- 
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dreſſed. I will detain you no longer than to 
ſay, that if this little piece ſhould be accuſed 
of flattery, let it be remembered, that it was 

written when the ſubje& of it was no miniſter 
of ſtate, and that it is publiſhed now (and 
ſhould not elſe have been Fragen # when he 
is no miniſter at all. * | 


Ian, Str, 25 2 
Dor humble ſervant. H. M. 
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To the Right Honourable Lady C. TF. 


Mapan, | bb 
, I HAVE been attempting to draw a picture 
of one of your friends, and think I have in 
ſome degree ſucceeded ; but as I fear natural 
partiality may make me flatter myſelf, I 
chooſe to ſubmit to your ladyſhip's judgment, 
whoſe?prepoſſefſion for the perſon repreſented 
is likely to balance what fondneſs I may have 
for my own performances. As I believe you 
love the perſon in queſtion, as much as ever : 
other people love themſelves, the medium be- . 
tween the faults you ſhall find, and the juſt re- 
ſemblance that I ſee in the following portrait, : 
is likely to be an exact image. 
Tux gentleman I am drawing is about“ 
three and fory: a you ſee all the fondneſs 
and delicacy and attention of a lover in him, 
perhaps your ladyſhip may take him to be but 7 
are and twenty: but I, whoſe talent is not - 
battery, and who from his judgment and ex- | 
| P 2a. perience 


* This was written in the year 174% 
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perience and authority, ſhould at firſt ſet him 


down for threeſcore, upon the ſtricteſt en- 
quiry can only allow him to be in the vigour 


of his age and underſtanding. His perſon de- 

cides rather on my ſide, for though he has all 
the eaſe and amiableneſs of youth, yet your 

ladyſhip muſt allow that it has a dignity, which 


youth might aim at in vain, and for which it 
will ſcarce ever be exchanged. If I were like 
common painters, I ſhould give him a ruddy 
healthful complexion, and light up his counte- 
nance with inſipid ſmiles and unmeaning be- 


| nignity : but this would not be a faithful por- 
trait: a florid bloom would no more give an 


idea of him, than his bended brow at firſt lets 
one into the vaſt humanity of his temper ; or 
than an undiſtinguiſhing ſmile would ſupply 
the place of his manly curioſity and pene- 
tration. To paint him with a chearful open 


" countenance would be a poor return of com- 


pliment for the flattery that his approbation 
beſtows, which, by not being. promiſed, 
doubly ſatisfies one's ſelf-love. The merit of 
others is degrading to their friends; the gentle- 


0 man I mean makes his worth open upon you, 


1 | by 


| bs equally incapable of myſtery in pretending 


itſelf on the terms it could ſatisfy others; 
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by e you that hs diſcovers forne in 
you, 
HE has that true charaQeriftic of a great 
man, that he is ſuperior to others in his pri- | 
vate, ſocial, unbended hours. I am far from | 
meaning by this ſuperiority, that he exerts 
the force of his genius unneceflarily : on the 
contrary, you only perceive his preheminence 
in thoſe moments by his being more agree- 
ably good-natured, and idle with more eaſe, 
than other people. He ſeems inquiſitive, as 
if his only buſineſs were to learn; and is un- 

reſerved, as if he were only to inform; ang 


to know what — ar EY 
what he does. 

In the houſe of commons he was for ſome 
time an ungraceful and unpopular ſpeaker, 
the abundance of his matter overflowing his 
elocution: but the force of his reaſoning has 
prevailed both over his own defects and thofe 
of his audience. He ſpeaks with a firength 
and perſpicuity of argument that commands 
the admiration of an age apt to be more 
cheaply pleaſed. But his vanity cannot fatisfy 


3 nor 
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nor would he thank any man for his appre- 
tation, unleſs he were conſcions of deſerv- 
ing it. But he carries this delicacy ſtill far- 
ther, and has been at the idle labour of 
making himſelf fame and honours by purſuing 
a regular and ſteady plan, when art and elo- 
quence would have carried him to an equal 
height, and made thoſe fear him, who now 
only love him—if a party can love a man 
who they ſee is only connected with them by 
principles, not by prejudices. Te 
Is another light one may diſcover ano- 
ther littleneſs in his conduct: in the affain 
of his office + he is as minute and as full of 
application as if he were always to remain 
in the ſame poſt; and as exact and knowing 
as if he always had been in it, He is as at- 
tentive to the ſollicitation and intereſts of 
others in his province, as if he were making 
their fortune, not his own; and to the great 
detriment of the miniſtry, has turned one 
- of the beſt ſine cures under the government 
into one of the moſt laborious employments, 
at the ſame time imagining that the eaſe with 
which he executes it, will prevent a diſ- 
+ Secretary at War. | 
E . covery _ 
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covery of the innovation. He receives all 
officers who addreſs to him with as little pride 
as if he were ſecure of innate nobility ;- yet 
this defect of illuſtrious birth is a blemiſh, 
which ſome of the greateſt men have wanted 
to make 'them compleatly great : Tully had 
it; had the happineſs. and glory of raiſing 
himſelf from a private. condition; but boaſt- 
ing of it, might as well have been noble; he 
degraded himſelf by uſurping that prerogative 
of nobility, pride of what one can neither cauſe 
nor prevent. 

IS AV nothing of his integrity, becauſe 1 
know nothing of it, but that it has never 
been breathed upon even by ſuſpicion: it 
will be time enough. to vindicate it, when 
it has been impeached. He is as well-bred as 
thoſe who colour over. timidity with gentleneſs 
of manners, and as bravely ſincere as thoſe 
who take, or would have brutality taken for 
honeſty ; but though his greateſt freedom is 
polite, his greateſt condeſcenſion is dignifieg 
with ſpirit; and he can no more court his 
enemies, than relax in kindneſs to his friends. 
Yet though he has more ſpirit than almoſt 
any man living, it is never looked upon as 


* 


3 flowing 
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flowing from his paſſions, by the intimate 
connection that it always preſerves with his 
underſtanding. Yet his paſſions are very 
ſtrong: he loves play, women more, and 
one woman more than all. The amiable- 
neſs of his behaviour to her, is only equal- 
led by hers to him But as your lady- 
ſhip would not know a picture of this charm- 
ing woman, when drawn with all her pro- 
per graceful virtues; and as that engaging 
jgnorance might lead you even into an uncer- 
tainty about the portrait of the gentleman, I 
ſhall lay down my pencil, and am, | 


8 MADam, 

: You Lapyonre's 
nus obedient 
5 Humble ſervant, 


VANDYKE. 
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